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Sth Preface 


The present volume has been so designed as to meet the 
needs of the candidates appearing for the Civil Services 
(MAIN) Examination. It has been prepared keeping strictly 
in view the syllabus laid down. 


This volume has been adequately revised. In fact the main 
obiective of this work is to provide a comprehensive survey 
of the main issues of history. The treatment is topical and 
such an approach has the advantage of clarity and simplicity. 
The material has been presented in a readable form. For 
those who have not studied history, it presents the facts in 
a proper perspective to’ make comprehension and under- 
standing easier and for those who have studied the subject it 
provides useful relevant supplementary material. 


In the end I wish to express my sincere thanks to 
messrs Bookhive for the keen interest they have taken in the 
production of this book. 


Any suggestions for improvement of the book are 
welcome. 


September, 1983 SATISH KUMAR 
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Age of Mercantilism and the 
Beginning of Capitalism 


Mercantilism in practice is traceable to the beginning of 
_ the seventeenth century. It was one of the most important 
and widely accepted economic theory before the nineteenth 
century. Its use was closely linked with the rise and emer- 
gence of national states. The state governments afforded 
protection to and a support to economic ventures. 

Mercantilism implies regulation by government of trade 
and industry and was known by different names in different 
places e.g. Colbertism in France and Cameralism in 
Germany. However, it must be remembered that its basic 
features were the same. 


Mercantilism 

Many motives and ambitions both public and private 
which emerged in the minds of men had given rise to the 
policy known as mercantilism and this had manifested itself 
in the Navigation Laws. In order to understand their purpose 
one has to appreciate the growing importance of colonies. 
As a result of these acts the whole trade between England 
and the colonies was enclosed and protected and canalized in 
English shipping. The emphasis was to build up the value 
and volume of exports and correspondingly reduce the volume 
and value of imports. An emphasis had thus been placed 
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on the so called concept of the Balance of Trade which opera- 
ted within the framework of Mercantilist- thought and policy. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the pressure of the 
merchant class on government grew and to this extent the 
form of polity to be found in the country certainly seemed to 
have been of lesser importance than generally assumed. There. 
and governments visualized in the anticipated _expansion of 
“mercantile prosperity, the possibilities of larger revenues for_ 
_themselves and of a prosperous and happy population over 


—— 
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which_to govern. On the other hand the merchants looked 
to the state as a helping hand and to protect their trading in 
far off countries, required the _active assistance of royal 
“embassies and the inevitable support and backing of govern- 


ment prestige. ‘Armed protection was required to sail through 
hostile waters swarming with pirates and others. Not only 


this, at home the traders expected protection of yet another 
type—protection from competition from foreign importers. 
i sista ¥ 


The up and coming and developing industries also required 
financial aid and assistance in the form of subsidies. For all 


this, the merchant class had inevitably to depend upon the 
Government. 

However, what was true in England. i.e., a more or less 
balanced partnership of government and the merchant class 
was not necessarily true of other European states where the 
pendulum tended to diverge on either side of this principle. 
In Italy and the Netherlands, the tilt was towards private 
initiative and profit whereas in France it was towards 
excessive government control and domination. 

The Mercantile system thus comprised of various devices— 
legislative, administrative and regulatory by—means of which 
predominantly agrarian societies sought to transform them- 
selves into trading and industrial societies. Catherine the 
Great regarded the English as ‘‘first and always traders” 
whereas Sir Josiah Child asserted that ‘‘profit and power 
ought jointly to be considered”. To Hobbes is attributed the 
statement ‘‘wealth is power and power is wealth’. The years 
in which mercantilism developed was really an age when the 
pursuit of economic enterprises demanded and in fact needed 
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the backing of a strong political force. This was also an age 
of economic expansion and this often led to plunder, violence 
and even warfare and this unnecessary pursuit for economic 
gains and the acquisition of wealth probably accounts for the 
rapid material progress of the West. 

Mercantilists held that the wealth of a nation was measured 
in precious metals. As Locke once put it ‘‘Riches do not 
consist in having more gold and silver but in having more 
in proportion than the rest of the world or than one’s neigh- 
borurs—who sharing the gold and silver of the world in less 
proportion want the means of plenty and power and so are 
the poorer.”’ As a consequence the—rulers_in Europe inten-_ 
tionally launched policies aimed at increasing wealth by means __ 
of _Mercantilism. Not only this it implied that there ought 


SSS 


to be a favourable balance of trade and that colonies existed 
“only to provide raw materials as also markets for the Mother 

nd manufactures _in the cclonies were imposed to prevent 
‘them_from becoming potential rivals 1} the commercial 
activiti he Mother country. These countries by 
following the policy of Mercantilism made their own states 
largely self sufficing and forced cther states to be economically 
dependent on them. 

The Mercantilists perforce had to lay stress on a favourable 
balance of trade since there were inadequate credit facilities 
and paper currencies. The government needed_bullion for_,, 
domestic trade and for purchases made abroad. What_is 
significant is that the relative importance attached by 
mercantilists to foreign trade, industry and agriculture was 
different at different times and even from country to country. 
Heckscher in his book ‘‘Mercantilism’’ praises the noble 
profession of the merchant who deserves all favour as being 
the best and most profitable member of the common wealth.” 
- **Commerce’’, it was said in France during the reign of Louis 
XIV, ‘‘provides the riches of towns and state’’. 

To what extent the mercantilists succeeded in promoting 
economic development is a debatable matter. One thing 1s 
clear that Colbert during his lifetime had ensured the mainten- 
ance of a large army and navy in France which became a 
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threat to Europe for the fear of French domination became 
real. Heckscher termed French mercantilism a failure when 
judged by British standards. The British attributed _their_ 
success to the comparative freedom from n_government control 
a e—unnecessary regulations and incessant government 
interference which was a a feature of continental mercantilism. 

The significane of Mercantilism lies in the fact as Prof. Lutge 
asserts that it educated people to approach economic pro- 
blems rationally and instilled a new ethos of work. 

Mercantilism certainly involved state planning. “‘Trade”’, 
said Colbert, ‘‘is the source of public finance and public 
finance is the vital nerve of war.” During the heyday of 
mercantilism in Central Europe the—Hapsburgs_buit up—a 
standing army larger than the French. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia was able to repair the damage before his death 
caused to his state by the seven years war. To Frederick it 
seemed the means by which Prussia in his own words was 
lifted ‘‘out.of the dust’’. 

The Hohenzollern and Hupsburg rules believed that mer- 
cantilism though it stood for state control, never meant state 
ownership and as a result encouraged the development of 
initiative within the domain of state policies as laid down 
by them. | 

Mercantilism or Commercialism of Central Europe was 
different from its French counterpart because the study of its 
doctrines constituted an academic discipline which was obli- 
gatory for all the holders of administrative posts and its rulers 
were its most receptive students. 


Criticism Levelled Against Mercantilism 


The Mercantilists believed that the possession of a parti- 
cular s ity for the state: is has been 
proved unsound together with its salient features. Holding 
that a colony existed only for the benefit of the Mother 
country was not a good economic proposition but also a 
source of considerable trouble in colonial affairs. Many 
European governments practised paternalism. The English 
government undertook to control labour and to fix prices 
while the French government under the direction of Colbert 
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succeeded in establishing government control of guilds, dug 
canals, drained swamps and constructed public buildings. The 
Prussian government was all for subordinating everything to 
the interest of the state in times of war. 

A new school of thought—the physiocrats—whose chief 
exponent was the Frenchman Quesnay—Louis XV’s doctor, 
contended that the state ought to refrain from the regulation 
of the economic affairs in the state excepting enforcing con- 
tracts and protecting life and prosperity. The physiocrats 
argued that wealth could come only from investment and 
therefore condemned unproductive investment in military 
ventures and stressed the need to give the industrial the incen- 
tive to produce and must be freed from the burdens of ex- 
cessive taxation from the restrictions imposed by the com- 
munal system of agriculture, by the control exercised by 
guilds, and by the state regulation of trade and industry. The 
physiocrats insisted that the individu ossess his pro- 
pérty and dispose it off as he chose, They concluded—and by 
this means appeared to bridge the gulf between the needs of 
the individual and those of the community. In_other_ words 

_what they wanted was_individualism competition and_free 
slogan of the physiocrats was laissez faire (let them do as 
they will). Their chief assertion was the interest and welfare 
of both the individual and the groups best served 
when each individual seeks his interests in a competitive 
society. Since restrictive laws were the cause of human 
suffering and misery they should be abolished and give way 
to laissez faire with its far reaching prospects of individual 
development and happiness. 

The theory of the physiocrats found favour in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural France but not in industrialised England. 
Adam Smith (1723-90) said of them that ‘“‘their system with all 
its imperfections, is perhaps the nearest approximation to the 
truth that has yet been published on the subject.’’ Not only 
this Adam Smith in his famous book—‘‘The Wealth of 
Nations”? modified the doctrine of Quesnay and was able to 

- present it in a much more convincing manner. He was always 
wary of thetraders for he believed that ‘“‘their interest is 
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never exactly the same with that of the public’. Adam Smith 
advocated the abolition of monopolies and all regulations of 
industry. He went on to say that every one should pursue his 
Own interests. 


Importance of Adam Smith and his school of thought 


Se eit eeu ak tee eee 
hands of the capitalist manufacturers since they wanted non- 
“Sitterference- by.the government in busir ness enterprises. Econo: 
mist like Robert Malthus (1766-1834), James Mill (1773-1836), 
David Recardo (1772-1823) and Nassau Senior (1790-1864) 
established a new school of thought—the classical economists. 
Their philosophy appeared to be more acceptable to the 
developing industrial age than mercantilism would have 
been. 


Beginning of Capitalism . 


Capitalism was in reality an outgrowth of the comm poramnceten 
evolution. Capitalism in a way implies a large large scale bu busi ness 
“Organisation conducted by_an individual or a group of persons 
having GuRIGISAT Fesourees to purchane raw_materials and toals 
and to engage labour in order to produce more items_ for 
profit. Capitalism has the inherent _ tendency to lead to 
‘concentration of wealth in the hands of the few and to 


promote big industrial ventures.. A necessary corallary is the - 
establishment of a banking system which ensures credit and 


the flow of capital. 
Many important changes followed in the wake of the com- 
mercial sae Business was no s no longer a 1 personal affair. 


removed. The one of rate was not any y longer resatded 
as unreligious and immoral. Profits were regarded honourable. 
Competition and bargaining as essential attributes of business 
enterprise were recognised. 


Banking 


Essential to the growth of trade and commercial enterprise 
was banking.and it soon developed on a large scale. Jt was 
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certainly not an innovation. For it had been used, though in 
a limited way by the Jewish and Syrian money changers long 
before the 16th century. Banking was also prevalent though 
on a limited scale in Western Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The Medici family of Florence established the first great 
banking system in the 16th century. Money was looked upon 
and treated as a commodity and the result was huge profit. 
Banking institutions soon came into existence in Holland, 
Sweden, Spain, England, Australia. The capitalistic system iS 
dependent largely on the successful operation of a banking 
system. 

The success of commercial and financial capitalism during 
the 16th and 18th centuries was due to the extensive opportu- 
nities for making profits from foreign trade and finance and 
the expansion of personal movable wealth and the mobility 
of capital. Much of the traders profits were put back into the 
firm in the from of greater liquidity, bigger stocks, advances 
to local producers and participation in international exchange 
transactions. Not only this improved commercial and financial 
techniques opened new vistas for the merchants to invest 
profits outside their own firms. 

Innovations in public finance exercised a very significant 
influence on the development of European economy. These 
innovations of the sixteenth century inspired the rulers of 
Europe to undertake grandiose world policies, but proved 
inadequate to satisfy the tremendous requirements of money 
and credit that resulted from it. The gap between need and 
opportunities to exercise irresponsible pressure on the commer- 
cial money markets, resulting in the dislocation of economic 
expansion and to tremendous state bankruptcies. No matter 
how disruptive the bankruptcies of the state may have been, 
yet in the long run these formed the first important step in the 
systematic development of a consolidated, national debt. In 
France where mercantilism had resulted in the grand schemes 
of military expansion during the reign of Louis XIV, the 
improvements in the technique of public finance led to waste- 
ful state expenditure, which in turn did nothing in the field 
of economic development of the country and only succeeded 
in initiating serious financial crisis. In England, on the other 
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hand, mercantilism was utilized to promote economic expan- 
sion, and the reinforcement of financial techniques led to the 
creation of a modern economy. 


Significance of the Introduction of Capitalism 


The introduction of capitalism was responsible for even- 
tually bringing to an end the economic system of the Middle 
Ages. The old manorial system collapsed. Th2 nobles shifted to 
towns and engaged themselves in commercial enterprise and 
obtained rents from the peasants whe occupied their estates. 
Capitalism destroyed the prestige, power and importance of 
guilds and revolutionised industry. The capitalists were favou- 
tably placed and could collect large stocks and thus had 
better capacity to buy and sell as compared to the guilds. The 
initial steps in the direction of an industrial and agricultural 
revolution had been taken and anew economic and social 
order was emerging. Before we read more about the develop- 
ment of capitalism and its spread, we now turn our attention, 
_ to another important and significant revolution—-the Agricul- 
tural revolution in Western Europe. 


: 


The Agricultural Revolution in 
Western Europe (l6th to 18th 
century) 


The change in the position of agriculture may really be 
considered a part of the Industrial Revolution. Even though 
agriculture was the main occupation till the 17th century, no 
improvements had been introduced or made. The same 
methods and tools of ages gone by continued to be used. 
New crops were only introduced in Europe after the voyages 
‘of discovery and the crusades. The main reasons for the 
‘significant absence of improvements was due to a lack of 
demand for agricultural products beyond the home consump- 
tion. All the manufacturers produced what was needed by’ 
them. The demand for agricultural products only began with 
‘the coming into existence of large cities. 


‘Character of the Revolution 

The agricultural revolution brought in its wake the intro- 
‘duction of machinery, new crops, drainage of waste lands, the 
use of fertilisers, and improvement in stock breeding. It also 
Jed to the enclosure of the common land and the emphasis of 
land into large holdings. What caused these was the desire for 
increased production coupled with profits. 

During the period 1500-1800, almost half the working 
population continued to be still engaged in agriculture and 
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even the non-agricultural aspects of the pre-industrial economy 
was inter-related to rural activities. Agriculture remained the 
most important factor on the economy as a whole. 

Before 1800, farming in most parts of Europe was heavily 
based in favour of corn production during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the cultivation of bucle wheat had 
become more common in western and central Europe and. 
rice and maize were introduced in southern Europe. These 
however did not change the tradition of a single crop cultiva- 
tion in many regions. The change occurred only when pota- 
toes began to be grown in large quantities on the fields. 

The production of corn provided the farmer with the: 
opportunity of consuming a part of what he produced or 
even the total quantity. The production was limited because 
of lack of labour force and the lack of technical developments. 
and improvements. The area under cultivation was therefore. 
limited and never rose above a certain maximum. The agri-~— 
cultural produce was in reality meant only for the totah 
number of farm workers and vice versa, 

Production was more or less the same on all the farms, 
though obviously the small farms were less efficient than the: 
bigger ones. The production of each farm varied from year to 
year. From this fluctuating production a ‘‘fixed” amount had. 
to be kept for ‘‘seeds’’ and for domestic consumption, for 
feeding the household. As a result, a different proportion of 
the crop production reached the markets each year. The 
inevitable consequence was that the market price was influenc- 
ed by the fluctuations in supply. Sharp price fluctuations were 
a predominant feature of the grain prices during the 16th to 
18th century. 


Reclamation of land 


In many countries the area under cultivation increased. 
during the second half of the fifteenth century. This pericd of 
expansion came to an end in some countries at the end of the 
seventeenth century while it continued in others till 1860. 
What contributed to this increased acreage under cultivation 
was the rise in agrarian prices as compared with other com- 
modities. 
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Part of the reclamation of land during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was in reality the recovery of ground that 
had been abandoned during the agricultural depression and: 
the decline in population after 1300. During the seventeenth: 
century efforts to open up new lands came’to an end in almost 
all European countries. After 1660 drainage and reclamation 
in the Netherlands and East Germany continued on a _ limited 
scale. Historical studies have revealed that the number of’ 
deserted villages in the seventeenth century in France, Spain,. 
Italy, Greece, Germany, England and Poland was not as large 
as that in the Middle Ages. The shrinkage of cultivable Jand 
was a general European phenomenon and the wars together 
with the plague during the seventeenth century were not the 
only contributary factors. A decline in acreage, accompanied 
by a fall in prices can also be explained by a fall in popula-- 
tion and this has been established by the available demo-- 
graphic data. 

In the German lands, so badly devastated in the thirty 
years war, an improvement was noticeable during the last 
twenty years of the seventeenth century and in other countries. 
like the Austria, Netherlands, France, Russia and England. 
reclamation of land began only during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

During the period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century agriculture was not on the same level everywhere in: 
Europe, small intensive ateas of farming were to be found: 
everywhere. What is not certain is whether the situation in. 
1800 differed greatly from that in 1500. Certain areas of inten- 
sive farming had suffered badly 1n Germany as a consequence: 
of the Thirty Years War while the situation had definitely: 
improved in England and some of the Dutch provinces and. 
during the eighteenth century in Northern Germany. 

A lot has been said about the agricultural revolution which: 
took place in the eighteenth century. However a clear scrutiny’ 
makes it clear that agriculture during the period did not: 
undergo great revolutionary changes. There was, no doubt,,. 
some improvement and expansion in areas where intensive: 
_ farming had been used fora long time. The .actual develop- 

ment really increased in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: 
and this was on a much larger scale, 
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During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some of 
‘the following systems of tillage were practised side by side : 

(1) Temporary cultivation still used in countries like Ire- 
land, ‘Sweden ‘and Scotland. 

(2) The two course rotation in Southern France and 
England. 

(3) Three course rotation with two years fallow. 

(4) Three course rotation with one year fallow. 

(5) A rotation of four, five six or more courses generally 
combined with the cultivation of pulses as in England 
and the Netherlands. 

(6) Convertible husbandry in which the land was culti- 
vated for several years and then converted into pas- 
tures for a period of time as in Flanders, England 
Alsace, Schlesurg Holstein. 

The advantage of convertible husbandry was that under 
the system corn was sown only in five out of eleven years 
where as in the old three course rotation grain was grown for- 
‘two out of every three years. Thus in the former system land 
could be used as pasture for five years and there was only 
‘one year when land was left fallow every eleven years while 
‘the three course system involved four years of fallow every 
twelve years. | | 

_ Two systems of tillage became well known during the 
eighteenth century—the Norfolk system in England and the 
convertible husbandry of Schlesureg Holstein and Denmark. 
In the Norfolk system wheat and barley alternated with the 
‘growing of fodder, turnips and cloves. 

Further during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
‘the production of grain and its demand were affected by the 
cultivation of good crops that could replace corn, for example 
wice, maize, potatoes. When and how these crops became an 
essential part of the diet of the people is difficult to determine. 
In the case of potatoes this was indeed a rapid process for 
ypotatoes were hardly known in some countries of Europe 


around the year 1750. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
potatoes had become a part of the staple diet. What is 
interesting to note is that in some areas potatoes replaced 
pulses and not corn and even beans, peas and carrots lost 
their 1mportance. | 
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It appears that rice was first cultivated in North Italy im 
the second half of the seventeenth century. After 173Q Europe 
imported large quantities of ricefrom North America. Maize 
became popular in Italy after 1630 and had become an impor- 
tant part of the diet of the Portuguese by the second half of 
the seventeenth century and an important item of the Spanish. 
cereal cultivation by the middle of the eighteenth century.. 
The cultivation of bucle wheat increased rapidly in Western 
Germany and the low countries in the second half of the: 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. 


The Enclosures and allied changes 


The outstanding features of medieval agriculture were the 
open fields and fragmented land holdings together with collec- 
tive constraints. The process of consolidation of land holdings. 
is by no means a recent invention. In fact there had been 
numerous examples, of consolidations in many countries and. 
throughout the centuries. The most commonly mentioned 
are the enclosures in England but similar process had been 
applied in varying degrees in many other parts of Europe. 

What led to the desire for consolidation was the inclination 
to introduce new agricultural techniques that had begun to be: 
applied in England. Equally important was the increase in 
population in European villages which led to increased frag-. 
_ mentation of the land. 

The initiative in the enclosure movement in England was. 
taken by the landlords. The landed gentry'that dominated the 
English Parliament realized that they could make larger profits 
if the small farms were combined to make large farms which 
would profitably use new agricultural methods. Beginning 
about 1790 laws—Enclosure Acts—-were passed to turn public 
Jand to private ownership and landlords were able to secure 
control of 7,000,000 acres of land. Many of the farms were 
combined to form big farms which were fenced in. Even since 
that time England became a country of big estates. While this 
aided in the development of agriculture, it caused serious 
hardship. Many, who had used the common pastures for 
pasturage were deprived of their rights. Most cf the dispos- 
sessed farmers became workers in factories, from labourers or 
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vagabonds. Scientific farming and machinery had helped 
them little. A popular poem of the time expressed their 
Opinion. | 
‘‘The law locks up the man or woman who steals the 
goose from off the common ; 
| But leaves the greater villian loose, who steals the 
common from the goose’. | 
The second largest success of land consolidation was in 
‘Scandinavia followed by Northern Germany. The compelling 
motive was an increased demand for agricultural products and 
the desire to increase production. In both cases the drive 
towards consolidation was promoted by the government. 


Crop Rotation and Scientific Farming 


Since the earliest times the process of agriculture had been 
hampered by an important physical factor, i.e. the tendency 
of the soi! to lose its fertility under continuous cultivation. 
Prior to the modern period, the methods employed to check 
this tendency were principally three viz. the rise of annual 
manure, the practice of fallowing and the alternation of crops. 
Owing to the absence of winter roots and the consequent 
difficulty of keeping animals alive during the winter season the 
medieval farmers could not rear more than a few catile. The 
small number of cattle on the medieval farms restricted the 
supply of natural manure and were compelled to adopt other 
methods of restoring the fertility of the soil. The alternation 
of crops in the three field system did not permit the farmer to 
dispense with fallowing. He was compelled to continue fallow- 
ing and alternation. But the system was a wasteful one since 
it involved leaving one third of the cultivated area idle every 
year. The obvious defect in agricultural practice was not 
removed until the 18th century when the introduction of green 
crops and winter roots made it possible to dispense with the 
fallowing practice. It led to a complete revolution in the art 
and practices of agriculture and indirectly produced impor- 
tant changes in the social and economic position of the culti- 
vators. The traditional three course rotation gave way to a new 


four course rotation e.g. wheat, cloves barley and turnips, It_ 
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was Lord Tanstend who had advocated this and thereby 
making it possible for the total utilization of cultivable land 
available. 


Considerable improvement of tools took place in the 
eighteenth century. The new plough based on the light 
English iron ploughs was the most significant element of 
improvement in agricultural technology. Along with the 
plough, the harrow was also improved. It was Jetbro Tull an 
Englishman who blazed a trail in scientific agriculture. He. 
invented a seed drill which planted seeds uniformly. He also 
advised farmers to use a horse pulled cultivator to loosen up 
the soil and pull up weeds. 


Although the iron plough had begun to be used, it was an 
American, Cyrus McCormick who invented the reaper in 1834. 
It was a boon for the agriculturists and soon threshers and 
cultivators began to be used. The English government esta- 
blished a Board of Agriculture (1793) to encourage scientific 
farming. Many of the new ideas were popularised by Arthur 
Young (1741-1820) by means of his writings. As a conse- 
quence of the Agricultural revolution departments of agri- 
culture and agricultural colieges were established. 

The eighteenth century agricultural experimenters had 
tried to build up soil fertility by the use of crop rotations with 
nitrogen accumulating crops and by the intensive use of 
animal manure. Around 1840 a German Van Lebeg in 
Germany, Boussingault in France, Lawes in England showed 
how chemistry could convert poor soil into a fertile one. They 
also almost simultaneously found formulas for chemical 
manures which led to the modern fertilizer industry. 


‘Other Countries 


Progress in agriculture was also made in other European 
countries, though till 1840 only England had made much of 
the Industrial Revolution. At this time France was still on the 
way to industrialisation. France lacked sufficient coal and 
iron. Besides the French Revolution had made France a land 
of small farmers even though the manovial system and serf- 
dom had been done away with before the outbreak of the 
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revolution of 1789. The physiocrats had drawn attention to 
the basic value of agriculture. 

In Germany, the Junker class devoted special attention to 
agriculture, economic planning was encouraged, land was. 
enclosed, careful selection of seed and scientific stock breeding 
were studied and applied. Germany in reality began to make 
startling progress after it was unified in 1791. As Britain led 
the old Industrial Revolution in Europe sc did Germany lead 
the new. The Germans in order to increase their agricultural 
production made extensive use of science. 

Spain though rich in mineral remained industrially back- 
ward and Italy became industrialized since the Italian unifica- 
tion in 1870. However, so far as agriculture was concerned 
both Spain and Italy remained agriculturally backward 
countries, as they were handicapped by a somewhat feudal 
land holding system and primitive methods. . 

Most of Eastern Europe, however, continued to lag behind 
both in agricultural and Industrial Revolutions. 

However, the increased production of the new Industrial 
and Agricultural Revolutions resulted in a tremendous increase 
in worldwide commerce. Consequently the nations of the 
world have become more and more dependent upon one 


another. 
Farming and Capitalism 


Influence in society has long been dependent on the posses- 
sion of land. The land owners were considered superior to 
the merchants and manufacturers, irrespective of how much 
money the latter might possess. Through control of Jand 
political prestige could be obtained. This became one import- 
ant means by which the capitalist could rival the hereditary 
aristocracy and he did not lose any Opportunity to take 
advantage of it. The gentlemen farmers took personal pride 
in improving their land and became the exponents of improved 
agriculture. Besides there was the opportunity of making 
money from agriculture. The wars and population increase 
raised the price of agricultural poducts and made cultivation 
a profitable enterprise. More than any one else the capitalist 
contributed to break down the medieval system which had 
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hindered progress in farming. Science was now employed ir 
agriculture to produce more at less cost.. 

The agricultural revolution im Western Europe during the 
16th to 18th centuries Jed us on to the Technological Revolu- 
tion which started developments that were destined to effect 
almost all aspects of human life. 


Technological Revolution Leading 
to Factories—Industries 


While the spectacular drama of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars was being enacted on the continent of 
Europe, an event of great significance was taking place in | 
England. This was Technologically better known as the- 
Industrial Revolution. | 1 

A marked feature of the industrial revolution was the 
large scale production which was characterised by a highly 
complex division of labour and a high degree of specialisation. 
An inevitable consequence of these developments on the techni- 
eal side was the conversion of the so called domestic produc- 
tion into a system of large scale production and hence the 
only suitable form of organisation for the Spplenucn of 
machinery on a large scale. 

The outcome of these technical changes was a Seine ndots 
growth in the output of the English industries. This tremen- 
dous increase in output was the result of both the expansion 
and improvements of the old established industries and more 
particularly from a vast variety and multiplicity of new 
industries. Historically speaking the industrial development 
was perhaps less a matter of improvement in existing indus- 
tries than of the increase of industries almost unknown until 
that time. 

According to Mrs. Knowies the industrial revolution com- 
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prised six great developments all of which were interdependent. 
Firstly it involved the development of engineering. Engineers 
were required to make and prepare the steam engines, to 
make textile machinery and machinery for lifting coal out of 
the mines and to make machine tools and locomotives. 

The second significant development was in the iron and 
steel industry. Since engineering was dependent on iron, a 
revolution in iron making necessarily preceded machinery. 
Befcre 1750, the iron industry in both England and France 
was scattered all over the countries near the woods to get 
charcoal for smelting and near water for power and the 
transport of bulky iron goods since roads were not yet 
developed. However a sound system of iron making was 
necessarily dependent on the invention of steam power which 
eventually freed the tron makers from the limitations of water 
power. 

The third important development was in the sphere of textile 
industries. The earliest mechanical devices run by water or 
steam power were applied to the simple operation of spinn- 
ing. This resulted in a surplus of yarn and weaving machines 
were developed to consume the yarn. This first applied to 
cotton followed by wool, flax and silk. 

The third development led to the fourth. The bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing or printing process had all to be accelerated 
to keep pace with textile output and this meant the creation of 
chemical industries. This in turn required engineering plants 
with the consequent reaction of metallurgical industries which 
were already experiencing a fresh demand owing to the 
adoption of iron machinery in the textile industry. 

Engineering, textile machinery, and chemical industries were 
all dependent on coal. Thus the development in the coal 
industry is the fifth great change that was part of the indus- 
trial revolution. 

Finally the mass production by factories, the development 
of engineering and chemical works, the growth of coal mining 
could not have achieved their present day over-whelming 
importance had there been no corresponding development in 
the means of transport which facilitated the movement of 
food, raw materials and manufactured goods. 
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Why Industrial Revolution first came to England 


According to Mrs. Knowles the explanation of this lies in 
the fact that the English population was relatively very small to 
deal with the growing export trade. The introduction of machi- 
nery was essential as there were not enough people to satisfy 
by handwork the increased demand. In order to cater for an 
export and import trade of 40 million pounds, France had 26 
million people while Great Britain only had 9 million people to 
deal with a foreign trade of 32 million pounds. Thus France 
with her 26 million had plenty of available labour that could 
be occupied in domestic industrial production. (Thus accord- 
ing to Mrs. Knowles the fundamental factors leading to the 
initiation and completion of the industrial revolution in 
England in the sense of introduction of machinery factories 
and large scale production units was the shortage of labour 
and the other factors of production). 

Lipson on the other hand, tries to counteract the view that 
inventions constitute the starting point of the present industrial 
society. He points out that long before the inventions England 
had, a vigorous manufacturing and mercantile life of her 
own. In connection with the origins of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, Bernie observes that outweighing all factors in importance 
was the fact that England alone among European nations had 
an extensively overseas empire. It was an example when 
trade followed the flag. Hence the possession of a vast 
overseas empire and the consequent enlargement of the market 
provided the greatest incentive for a Revolution in British 
industries. 

Lipson agrees with the idea that the existence of markets 


abroad provided a great incentive for the adoption of inven- | 


tions. Nevertheless he points out that it is only a part of the 
explanation, since France also made notable commercial 
strides in the 18th century, but was outstripped in the race for 
industrial supremacy. It can be concluded that the industrial 
revolution in England was the result of a combination of 
factors favourable to rapid industrialisation. In short England 
by this time had been able to create the essential pre-requisites 
for industrialisation and economic growth. 

In the first place, prior to the inventions English industries, 
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commerce and banking were constituted on lines which served 
to make a large outlay on machinery and buildings practical 
and profitable. Secondly it was possible because England had 
accumulated sufficient capital for investment. The capital had 
been built up out of the profits on foreign trade. Thirdly the 
accumulation of capital was greatly helped bya change in 
ideas and attitudes which made it possible for the capitalistic 
spurt to assert itself. Fourthly there also existed aclass of 
entrepreneurs equipped with the requisite technical qualities 
and organising abilities and accustomed to large scale produc- 
tion, the handling of labour force. The utilisation of credit 
instruments depended on imported materials and requirements 
of distant varied markets. 


Fifthly one of the most essential and favouring objective 
of the Industrial Revolution in England became the early and 
remarkable development of inventions. The supreme position 
of U.K. in the field of inventions seems to be attributable to 
two things, 1) to the fact that the need for invention was very 
great and 2) the bent of English genius inthe period under 
consideration was towards practical application of science 
while the continental scientists carried on research in light, 
electricity and chemical reactions. 

Sixthly, the nature of English market was most helpful and 
favourable for mass scale mechanical production. The home 
market was composed of a substantial middle class enjoying a 
reasonably high standard of living. It consisted of manufac- 
turers, traders, farmers, the better paid sections of artisans 
and peasants. The ownership of property was widely diffused. 
Since the nature of market determines the nature of the pro- 
ductive process the demand of the English people was for 
commodities which easily lent themselves for mechanical 
production without the loss of their essential qualities. More- 
over the flexible trend of National consumption was respon- 
sive production, in a country where production was increas- 
ing, wages were advancing and wants were elastic. 

Seventhly, the growth of population failed to keep pace 
with the expansion of commerce and industry. The textile 
industry exemplified the course of events in this period, e.g. 
in the textile industry the shortage of labour combined with 
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the comparatively high standard of wages furnished English 
producers with an inducement to avail themselves of mechani- 
cal methods which would economise the use of labour. More- 
over, the hand spun yarn was neither uniform in quality nor 
strong enough to bear the strain of the power loom. 

Eighthly the early exploitation of the coal resources stimu- 
lated the progress of industries. In a way coal provided the 
driving force for machinery and constituted the key to the 
industrial developments of the 18th century. 

Ninthly, the institutional factors favouring the emergence 
of the Industrial Revolution were a strong political and 
National unity. | 

Tenthly, agricultural transformation or the agrarian 
revolution created important pre-requisites for industriali- 
sation. 

To sum up, the Industrial Revolution came first to England 
because she had expanding units both at home as well as 
abroad for her wares, because the nature of the wares was 
suitable for machine production, because there was a_ short- 
age of labour, because frequent inefficiency and relatively 
high price of labour stressed a motive to employment of 
mechanical devices, because the necessary resources were 
available for Investment, because, there existed run of enter- 
prise with the energy to exploit new methods, because it lay in 
the logic of centuries of development as moulded by a variety 
of contributing influences. 


Inventions 


The series of inventions comprehended in the term Indus- 
trial Revolution took place in textile and iron industries. 
They were accompanied by notable improvement in the system 
of internal and external transport as well as an immense 
expansion of other branches of natural economy especially 
coal mining and engineering. According to Mrs. Knowles. 
the industrial and commercial revolution hinge on coal and 
iron and the power to transport them.. The decades with 
which the industrial revolution is traditionally associated 
cover the period 1760-1880 but these dates can be mis-leading 
as the events which are designated as industrial revolution | 
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constituted no sudden breach with the existing economic 
order but were part of the continuous movement which had 
already made marked advance. The famous inventions asso- 
ciated with the names of Arkwright, James Watt, Stephenson 
and many others were the climax of a long series of industrial 
experiments extending over two centuries. If the earlier ages 
were barren of great technical achievement it was not due to 
want of ideas or energy. There were two improved impedi- 
ments which retarded the progress of the invention of machi- 
nery. The fact that the initial stages are necessarily the 
slowest and most difficult it implies the use of laboriously 
accumulated wealth in fruitless enterprise in the absence of 
technical knowledge. Secondly the hostility displayed by the 
workers to labour saving devices was a discouragement to the 
inventive talent. It was feared that introduction of machinery 
would lead to unemployment and social unrest. However, 
gradually climate became favourable to the introduction of 
machines as there was a great necessity for economising 
labour in view of the increasing demand for English products. 
The 18th century came to be known as the century of inven- 
tions. In the first decade of the 18th century Abraham smel- 
ted iron ore with coke. In the second decade, Newcomen 
invented the steam engine to drain water from mines. In the 
fourth decade Kay invented the fly-shuttle in weaving and 
Paul in spinning by rollers which Arkwright later developed 
in the fifth decade. Paul invented a carding machine for 
preparing wool and Thentsman produced steam by what is 
known as crucible process. Thus in spite of obstacles society 
had not remained stagnant. It was continuously changing 
and the stage was being set for the coming of the factory 
age with power driven machinery, mass production and 
assemblage of workers under one roof. 

In the textile industry all the processes such as carding, 
spinning, weaving and finishing were performed by hand. The 
era of the inventions was ushered in by John Kay. In 1733 
he invented the fly-shuttle whose main feature was a new 
mode of casting of the shuttle by means of _ lever. 
Jt was driven mechanically without the help of the 
weavers hands. The next important invention was made 
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in connection with the spinning of thread. This 
stimulated the invention of a spinning machine. In 1764 
James Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver brought to comple- 
tion his spinning genny which was a single simple machine 
operated by a hand wheeland carried at first eight threads 
which ultimately increased to 80. It could even be operated 
by a child but the thread spun was very weak and this defici- 
ency wasremoved by the invention of the water frame by 
Arkwright in 1771. The thread spun by this machine was 
stronger and could stand the strain of the shuttle and loom. 
The introduction of the water frame was an event of prime 
importance in the history of textite manufactures. The water 
frame which was to be driven by some non-human power 
could not be set up in the ordinary cottage and could only be 
utilised profitably under commonly associated with the factory 
system. In 1779, Samuel Crompton brought together the 
best feature of Hargreaves, and Arkwright machines and it 
came to be known as the Mule which in its modern improved 
form carries 2000 spindles. The invention of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton gave the English textile industries 
a stimulus that was truly remarkable. Not only was the 
manufacture of woollen silks and linens increased in speed 
and amount but the production of cottons was brought into 
the forefront of profitable individuals. From 1784 onwards 
Edward Cartwright the inventor of the machine for wool com- 
bing gradually worked out the principles of the first power 
loom but it was adopted very gradually as there was tough 
resistance from the existing class of weavers. 

The principle of the cylinder and piston was introduced by 
Newcomen. He introduced an engine which was of substan- 
tial service in pumping out water. In 1768, James Watt set 
himself the task of improving Newcomen’s engine, chiefly in 
eliminating its waste of energy and making it more widely 
available for the purposes of manufacture. In 1969 Waitt 
took his first patent he had brought the steam engine to such 
a form that it was adoptable for the first time to the operation 
of spinning machines, power looms, saw mills and other 
mechanical devices. The advances in the textiles trade _ 
were however conditioned by corresponding advances in the 
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wmetal industries. The equipment of the factories with spin- 
ning, weaving and other kinds of machinery required that 
‘there should be revolution in the process of machine manu- 
facture. This in turn called for increased production and of 
course the cheapening of the necessary raw materials princi- 
pally iron. Both the acquisition of these materials and the 
‘Operation of the steam propelled machinery in a!l industries 
required that a vast and inexpensive supply of fuel should be 
amade available. 


Transportation 


It was on land, rather than on sea, that the revolution in 
transport made it first beginning by the improvement of roads 
and more general use of steam vessels on inland waterways. 
This was necessitated by the tremendous increase in produc- 
‘tion and the need to explore new markets. The organisation 
of a road network was a reality in France and Great Britain 
by the end of the 18th century. About 1780 the journey from 
‘Manchester to London took 4-5 days. In 1820 36 hours were, 
enough. About this year England had 21,000 miles of turn- 
pike roads, as much as France. Then arrived Teiford and 
‘Macadam on the scene in England to build public roads. 
‘Under the direction of Thomas Telford 900 miles of roads were 
“opened across the mountains. John Macadam guaranteed a 
‘better quality and more uniform surface on the roads. 

Jn general, the road system was the most satisfying one 
where industrialisation had proceeded farthest. The road 
map of Europe corresponded to that of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. It was only economic requirements that forced a 
high standard of maintenance, and kept. the roads fit for 
wheeled traffic. 


- Canals 


Since transportation by land was expensive, the English 
government began building canals. Strangely enough Great 
Britain, the founder of industrial civilization and the first 
country to have a large number of canals, was not really owed 
by geography for this method of transportation. This was 
because the sea makes numerous inroads into the heart of the 
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country, the nature of the Jand is uneven and the supply of 
water that feeds the streams is fairly limited, except at the 
estuaries. Canals in England in reality were the result largely 
of historical factors rather than natural endowments. These 
canals were able to transform the whole industrial order, as 
well as the markets for fuel and food. 

There was no question of the continent discovering inland 
navigation. For centuries the northern plain of Europe from 
Flanders to Prussia had the advantage of a navigable network. 
It was only a question of adapting this traditional mode of 
navigation to the requirements of an industrial civilisation. 

France once again took up the work of canal building 
begun at the end of the previous century and interrupted by 
the revolution (1789). In France as in England, canals remai- 
ned to serve local traffic only. 


Steam boats 


Canals saved miles but the steam boat saved hours. Al- 
though experiments had been made earlier it was an American 
Robert Fultan, who is regarded as the builder of the 
first steam boat. It was in 1807 that Claremont of Fulton 
travelled 150 miles along the Hudson in 32 hours. Europe 
adopted this invention at once. The increase of steam navi- 
gation on the rivers made the problem of their “‘reconstruc- 
tion’ even more urgent. After about 1840, English Trans- 
atlantic steam boats were built of iron. The main reason 
why the English for years monopolised shipping trade of the 
world was due to their improved steam boats. 


Steam Locomotives 


Railways were the product of the reciprocal adaptation of 
trade and engine, both of which were closely limited to the 
revolution in metallurgy. Railways were cheaper to build and: 
to run than canals. They could be used at all times of the 
year and provided relief for the over-crowded roads. 

On the continent, the first railway also linked mines to. 
water-ways. Without the locomotive, the railway line would 
have remained only of local importance. The steam engine 
had already made its appearance on the road and it was only 
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a matter of time and eventually George Stevenson an 
Englishman, invented his steam locomotive the Rocket, which: 
won the Rainhill contest in 1829. From then on the locomo- 
tive was fully adopted to the trade and it helped considerably’ 
to expand the possibilities of the railway. Michel Chevalier~ 
going to Liverpool to sail for America in 1833 set foot into 
the railway carriage for the first time at Manchester and ex-- 
claimed ‘‘There are certain impressions one cannot put into 
words.”’ Trains became a part of the new economic pattern. 
they had helped to create. They were no longer speculative— 
they had become an institution. 

The electric telegraph played an important part in this 
development. It alone could provide the railways, the secu- 
rity so essential for their successful operation and the tele-- 
graph networks developed along the path of the railwas track. 
The Great Western were the first to introduce it in 1839. By’ 
1848 half the railways possessed the telegraph. The link bet- 
ween telegraph and railway was important and continued 
to be so. The telegraph soon became a public service. 

Whatever one may say, the century of the railway and the~ 
steamer marked a decisive period in the history of transport 
and that of the world. 


- Automobiles and Aeroplanes 


A number of people contributed to the invention of the- 
automobile including a German Daimler, ‘who in 1855 produ- 
ced a gasoline engine and an American, Goodyear, succeeded: 
in vulcanising rubber in 1844. It was another American,. 
Henry Ford whose untiring efforts made available the auto-- 
mobile within the reach of man with moderate means. 

Even more than the railroad and the automobile, the aero- 
plane helped to shrink distances and bring people of the world: 
closer together. The first flight by the Wright Brothers paved: 
the way for an upheaval is commercial transportation and: 
military methods. 


Postal Services 


The postal service of the ancient Persian empire was proba-- 
bly faster than that found in many parts of the civilized world: 
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vin 1800. The costly unreliable and slow governmental postal 
“service underwent a remarkable change when a _ blind English- 
man Rowland Hill introduced a system of penny postage in 
“Great Britain. He is rightly known as the father of the modern 
postal system. Other countries were quick to copy Hill’s 
“system and in 1874 the International Postal Union was esta- 
blished. ae 

Other significant and far reaching inventions followed. 
Electricity was harnessed and applied to the Telegraph 
-and the Telephone was followed by the wireless, radio 
and television. 


~The Factory System 


It would be impossible to understand the world we live in 
without understanding the factory system. When Richard Ark- 
wright herded scores of men, women and children together in 
buildings to run the new power driven machinery, he. became 
the father of the factory system. 

By 1800 there were several hundred factories in England 
-and as the nineteenth century progressed, the factories became 
more and more numerous until the factory system had almost 
-completely replaced the home system of manufacture. 

In some cases the change from home to factory may have 
‘been beneficial to the workers but more often it led to terrible 
suffering and degradation. af 

As a rule the factories wanted unskilled labour. Children. 
-and women were preferred because they were cheaper and 
easier to manage. Many children under fourteen worked as 
many as sixteen hours a day. Poor houses frequently relieved 
themselves of the responsibility of caring for orphans by hand- 
ing them over to factory owners. To prevent them from 
running away many such children were chained to their 

-machines. In angry protest an English poet—Elizabeth Barret 
‘Browning wrote : 

‘For oh’’, say the children ; we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap ; 


For all day we drag on burden tiring. 
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Through the coal-dark underground ; 
Or all day, we drive the wheels of iron. 
In the factories round and round. 

Another writer described the Ict of the young employees, , 
‘The children lived the life of a machine while working and’ 
at other times that of a beast.”’ 

Small wages, long hours and child labour was bad enough; 
in themselves, but worse than these was the haunting peril of” 
unemployment. When factories shut down fora time the: 
employers discharged the workers and they lived on the ragged 
edge of starvation, if they were lucky not to slip over the:: 
edge. 


City Slums 


Another unfortunate result of the factory system was the: 
growth of unhealthy and squalid slums around the factories... 
The early factories provided no housing and as such the> 
workers lived in miserable little houses. Many a dark cellar’: 
served as home for an entire family. Fever and disease played . 
havoc with the people. 


Immorality 


Such unhealthy conditions were not conducive to morality: 
and home life. Modesty and virtue were hard to maintain 
when families lived herded together like cattle. Both men and: 
women took to drinking. Children imitated the grown ups and 
picked up their views. What family life could have been is., 
best left to one’s imagination where ignorance, poverty, hunger, , 


dirt and disease ruled the roost. 
A marked change in the countryside was one of the most. 


important transformation caused by the industrial revolution. . 
Before the establishment of factories, most of the people lived 

either in the country or in small towns spread over the country- 
side. With the construction of Factories, cities sprang up as. 
if by magic. In place of quiet little villages, there: were sites. 
where chimneys emitted smoke and the streets were lined with. 
miserable cottages. There were however other areas where: 
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~were fine large houses—where the rich and the fortunate who 
‘had large profits from the changed conditions lived. 


Division of Society 


The industrial revolution divided society into two distinct 
groups—the rich middle class (bourgeoisie comprising of 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers and professional men on 
the one hand and the wage earning (proletariat consisting of 
mill and factory workers on the other .The gap between 
employer and employees gave rise to many of our present day 
economic and social problems. 


‘Evils and Benefits of factory system 


All the results of the factory system were not beneficial. 
“The differences between capital and labour resulted in two 
hostile groups. Unlike the Middle Ages where the employee 
‘had much in common, the line was sharply drawn between the 
two. The employers reaped huge profits while the workers 
‘toiled for long hours at low wages. They had divergent loterests 
which were irreconcilable. Women and children worked in 
factories under the most dreadful conditions and their poverty 
compelled them to live in crowded and miserable houses where 
basic amenities were totally lacking. Morality was out of the 
question. In the nineteenth century at least one tenth of 
Manchester’s population lived in cellars in appalling conditions. 
‘Food prices rose to prohibitive level and the poor were under- 
fed and under-nourished. 

There is also the other side of the picture. While a majority 
of the people suffered, others benefited. It is obvious that 
none would like to go back to live in a medieval manner with 
its many limitations. Much of what we cherish today are in 
reality the achievements of the capitalistic system. The increase 
‘in wealth has made it possible the realisation of comforts and 
conveniences without which we would suffer immensely. The 
rise of the new industrial class exercised tremendous pressure 
con the old aristocracy and eventually ushered in democracy. 
‘Labour unions were formed to demand better wages and more 
facilities. Capitalism provided an intellectual impetus, The 
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schools, colleges, newspapers and periodicals and libraries 
have all been dependent for their rapid development on the 
capitalistic system. 

To conclude, the Industrial Revolution began in England 
but it was not confined there. It spread to other countries as 
well. They also developed their industries because inventive 
genius is not the monopoly of one nation. The knowledge of 
the Industrial methods spread to other parts of the world and 
other nations also made their contribution to it. The Industrial 
Revolution spread until most of the earth knew and experien- 
ced in their daily lives the fruits of that great upheaval, proba- 
bly the greatest revolution the world has ever known. In fact 
the industrial revolution in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century had ushered in a new world. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have developed and improved upon these 
inventions and discoveries. Now mankind without a shadow 
of doubt has a more comfortable and in many respects fuller 
and richer life. 


4 


Development of Capitalism 


Capitalism, a distinctive characteristic of the modern eco~ 
nomic order was the outgrowth of the Commercial Revolution. 
Capitalism, in general way, is large scale business organisation. 
by an individual or a group of individuals with wealth enough: 
to acquire raw materials and tools and to have labour in order 
to produce more commodities for profit. Profit is a basic con: 
sideration in capitalism and the status of an individual in 
society is measured primarily by his wealth. Evaluation of” 
goods and services is based upon supply and demand rather 
than on intrinsic worth. The capitalistic system makes neces- 
sary the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few in 
order to promote large Industrial enterprises. It. makes it 
essential, the establishment of a banking system, to take care 
of credit and to facilitate the flow of capital. © 


New Features 


Several important changes in business procedures came 
with the Commercial Revolution. Business ceased to be entirely 
personal, the capital and assets of a business unit and that of 
an individual enterprise were quite different things. The 
workers became cogs in a large machine, interested in their 
salary and shorter hours of work. The wage earner who mere-- 
ly tended some machinery, moving a lever here and there, or 
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tying broken threads or performing other simple and monoto- 
nous operations was reduced to insignificance. The capitalist, 
who provided factory, machines and material and supervised 
the whole business, was all important and powerful. 


Banking 


Banking was necessary in connection with industrial 
development on a large scale. It was certainly not an innova- 
tion for it had been practised in a limited way by Jewish and 
Syrian money changers long before the 16th Century. Banking 
on a very limited scale was practised in Western Europe during 
the Middle Ages. The Medici Family in. Florence established 
the first great banking system in the 16th century. The Fugger 
family of Augsburg, Germany built another great financial 
organisation. Banking institutions were soon established in 
England, Spain, Holland, Austria and Sweden. 

The numerous risks and frequent disasters that the mer- 
chants experienced in handling valuable commodities led to 
the adoption of insurance. The first company of this kind was 
established in Paris in 1776. The famous House or Lloyds in 
London began to write marine insurance in 1720. The Insurance 
Company of North America was founded in Philadelphia in 
1796. Stock Exchanges made their appearance along with the 
increase in trade and investments. Speculation was an inevita- 
ble consquence. Investors were decided by means of false 
information about the South Sea Bubble and stock in the 
company reached dollars 5000 a share. The collapse caused 
such a scandal that the English government took charge of the 
liquidation. 


The Class of Industrial Capitalists 


The new Industrial capitalists came from various classes. 
Some had formerly been well to do farmers, others had made 
money in commerce, others were aristocratic landlords, a few 
were former working men who had gained wealth through 
industriousness, thrift, shrewdness, ability or good luck. Some 
of these amassed enormous fortunes, received titles of nobility 
and forced their way into the highest social circles through mar- 
riages. Others remained untitled but ambitious. 
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The rise of capitalism affected politics as well as society. 
With their wealth, their economic power, their intelligence 
and aggressiveness the bourgeosie exerted more and more 
influence in politics as decade succeeded decade in the 19th 
century until the governments became practically a sort of 
partnership of bourgeoisie and aristocracy. 


From the very beginning people have had different attitudes 


towards capitalism. One group has asserted that every body 
would be better off if governments kept their hands off bust- 
ness. This attitude is based on Adam Smith’s laissez faire 
theory. A second group belived that capitalism is the best 
economic system but that attempts should be made to regulate 
it. The third group has been so hostile towards capitalism 
that they want another economic system, socialism, substituted 
for it. 

In general, during the nineteenth century Europe, industri- 
alized nations followed lasisez faire policies. Many self-reliant 
businessmen made great fortunes. In general the standard of 
living in the industrialized nations of England, France and 
Germany rose. , | 


Opposition of Industrial Capitalists 


The rising class of industrial capitalists had little. use for 
mercantilist doctrines and regulations which the statesmen of 
the seventeenth to eighteenth century had upheld. Mercanti- 
lism placed legal restrictions on trade and regulating industry 
by laws. In the eyes of businessmen such interference in 
business affairs was unwarranted and intolerable. If the gover- 
ment desired to promote prosperity, they argued it should let 
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each capitalist run his own business, introduce new methods 


of manufacture, by raw materials where they were cheapest, 
hire labourers at low wages and seJl his manufactures wherever 
they would fetch the highest price. 


Opposition of Capitalists strengthened by ‘‘Political Economists” 


It was in France rather than in England that the first 
ssault on mercantilism was delivered. Quesnay, who was a 
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physician employed at the Court of Louis XV conceived the 
idea that the circulation of wealth within a nation like the 
circulation of blood in a human body, must take place 
according to certain natural laws which could be studied as 
scientifically as the laws of Physiology or medicine. Quesnay 
and his followers are known as physiocrats because they 
taught a peculiar system of economics known as ‘‘the rule of 
nature.” Any interference with the right of private property 
and economic liberty would be contrary to the ‘‘natural laws’’ 
which they claimed to have discovered. The new doctrine was 
summed up in the celebrated French phrase laissez-faire et 
laissez passer’ (‘‘let things be done and let things pass’? or 
simply ‘‘let things alone’’). 


Adam Smith 


These ideas were carried over into Great Britain by Adam 
Smith from France. While on a visit to France Smith became 
acquainted with the physiocratic economists and their doctri- 
nes. After returning to Scotland, he wrote a book which 
probably had a great effect on nineteenth century history than 
any of Napoleon’s battles. It was entitled ‘‘An enquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations’. Adam 
Smith was not a mere imitator of the physiocrats. He modified 
some of their theories, rejected others and added more of his 
own. He also asserted that prosperity could best be promoted 
by giving businessmen liberty and by establishing free trade. 
Laws restricting trade and industry only served to hamper 
the production of wealth instead of enriching a nation. 
Custom duties on grain and other foodstuffs was a curse. 
Mercantilism should be abolished. 


Other British Economists 

Malthus and Ricardo followed in the footsteps of Adam 
Smith and added still other arguments against governmental 
interference in business. 
Rise of Economic Liberty 


The combination of business interests with economic theo- 
Ties was irresistable. Assailed from both sides, mercantilism | 
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weakened and lost its grip on industry and trade. Economic 
liberty was the new order of things in Europe. This Revolu- 
tion had three important results. (1) It implied that the old 
mercantilist laws regulating industry were abandoned and the 
industrial capitalists were allowed to manufacture what they 
pleased, to employ as many workers as they pleased, at 
whatever wages they pleased. In other words, the collapse of 
mercantilism allowed the capitalist to become an autocratic 
sovereign over his factory. 

(2) Likewise, the mercantilist restrictions on foreign trade 
were dropped, custom duties on grain replaced, the protective 
tariff abolished and free trade established. This was made 
possible gradually between 1820 and 1860. 7 

(3) And finally, the mercantilist belief in the value of 
colonies was scoffed at by the new advocates of economic 
liberty. 


Freedom and Power of the Capitalists 


As a'l restrictions on wages, hours of work, age of emplo-- 
yees so and forth were abandoned, the employers often abused - 
their power. Working people, rather than starve, were willing 
to work under conditions that were injurious to them and the 
society as a whole. 

One wonders why people were willing to allow such: 
inhumane conditions to exist. Had there been strong guilds or 
labour unions in the European countries, the situation might. 
have been different. In union there is strength. The old guilds. 
had disappeared and there was nothing to take their place.. 
Workers were not permitted to form unions. Helpless and 
isolated the workmen sometimes formed secret societies and. 
sometimes in desperation burnt factories and broke machinery.. 
Things improved when democracy and trade unionism. develo- 
ped rapidly in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


England 


The sources available for the estimation of capitak 
accumulation for the period 1760-1860 are not adequate to 
construct moderately respectable estimates.for certain import- 
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ant sectors like manufacturing and hence for the economy as 
a whole. At best the figures are indicative of the extent of 
capital expenditures on fixed assets and inventories, at home 
and abroad and of the corresponding growth of the stock of 
capital. 

In 1765 Sidney Pollard presented a paper in which for the 
first time an effort was made to construct estimates of gross 
capital formation for the period 1770-1835. The gross domestic 
fixed capital formation which was 22 million pounds.in 1770 
had risen to 31 million pounds in 1835 while stock building 
had risen from 1.5 million in 1770 to 2.5 milion pounds in 
1835. Similarly there was an increase in foreign investment 
and bullion from 0.7 million to 6.5 million for the same 
period. 

The gross stock of domestic reproducible fixed capital on 
social dwellings, public works and buildings, agriculture 
(which included farm holdings, improvements and equipments), 
industry and commerce (industrial and commercial buildings, 
industrial machinery and equipment, mining and quarrying, 
gas and water) had risen from 36 million pounds in 1760 to 
105 million in 1800, 277 million in 1830 and 697 million 
pounds in 1860. In so far as transport was concerned and this 
included, railways, roads and bridges, carriages and coaches, 
canals and water-ways, docks and harbours and ships, it was 
£ 38 million in 1760, £ 81 million in 1800, £ 139 million in 
1830 and £ 504 million in 1860. | 

Thus it is clear that the gross stock of domestic reproduci- 
ble fixed capital in Great Britain had been steadily rising and 
had gone up ‘from a mere £490 million in 1770 to £ 2310 
million in 1860 for the above listed assets. 

In so far as agriculture was concerned the important 
- component of domestic captial accumulation covered all 
capital outlays both by land owners and tenants on farm 
buildings, on enclosures, reclamation, drainage and other 
improvements to the land, on farm roads and on carts, equip- 
ment and machinery. In 1860 it stood at £ 430 million. 

Turning to manufactures, the estimated figure is£ 98 
million for industries other than textiles and £ 156 million for 
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manufacturing as a whole. Allowance has also to be made for 
equipment used in building and contracting and one might 
add £ 4 million, raising the total gross stock in manufactur- 
ing and building to £ 160 million in 1861. 

The stock of circulating capital, overseas assets, coin and 
bullion and land was £ 960 million in 1700, £ 1040 million in 
1800, £ 1180 million in 1830 and £ 1,420 million in 1860. 

The above figures give us an idea of the process of econo- 
mic growth of British economy from the pre-industrial condi- 
tion of 1760 through the industrial revolution and transforma- 
tion of agriculture and transport to the industrialised and 
urbanised society of 1860. 

The major feature of the economic development is the 
decline in the relative importance of land and of circulating 
capital and its share of the national wealth from about 60 per 
cent, in 1760 to 30 per cent in 1860. Circulating capital in 
agriculture, industry and trade also grew quite slowly. What 
- gained importance are fixed capital and overseas assets, the 
-former’s share of the national wealth rose from 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent and the latter’s share rises from nothing to 


10 per cent. 
_ Organisation in England 

The laws restricting labour combinations were not in con- 
formity with the spirit of liberalism which had gained so much 
headway in England in the nineteenth century. Among the 
most blatant pieces of close legislation designed to weaken 
the bargaining power of labour were the Combination Acts 
of 1799 and 1800, the repeal of the Justices power to fix 
wages in 1813 and the apprentices clauses in 1814 and the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. Though the Combination 
‘Acts were repealed in 1825 keeping in view the general 
abolition of various restrictions in conformity with the philoso- 
phic tendencies yet the New Poor Law placed in the hands 
of wealth a perfectly despotic power over the labour people— 
the law deprived the poor of the point of resistance which by 
enabling the labourer to make terms, imposed a restraint upon 
-employees—. ‘*The New Poor Law had placed a screw in the 
hands of masters against which it is impossible for the work- 
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man—you must accept such wages as I choose to give ; for if 
you dare to refuse them however inadequate or dispropor- 
tionate to the value of your labour the New Poor Law has 
enacted that you shall starve.”’ 

It is difficult to disagree with the statements made by the 
Standard and the Morning Herald respectively. The Poor Law 
of 1834 in fact came nearer than any other Act of Parliament 
in the nineteenth century to provoking a civil war in Great 


Britain. 
The repeal of the Combinations Act in 1825 and th 


Factory Act of 1833 were the first important steps in favour 
of labour’s bargaining position. ‘‘Behind these concessions 
was the unreasoning fear of rebellion the part of the new 
ruling class of England (the large manufacturers) those whom 
late events have made the great men of England” as Edward 
Gibbar Wakefield wrote in 1833. The measures of 1825 and 
1833 reflected, above all, the beginning of the new . response 
of labour adopting itself to new conditions by trade union 
association and by political pressure, in order to bend the 
wage bargain back in its favour. Collective bargaining was 
‘now acknowledged as legal. More restrictions were removed 


in 1871.and 1875. 


. France 

Of all the countries that experieoced industrialisation, 
France was one of the few to experience an early and lasting 
break in development. 

Francois Perroux wrote that ‘‘about 1860 there appeared 
the first signs of a slowing down of the economy ; from 1880 
this became a pronounced trend’’. The rate of growth fell and 
the second phase of industrialisation (1892-1914) was “much 
less vigorous than the first’. The level of capital formation in 
France during the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
declined. Dupior’s finding showed that the growth rate of 
capital investment during 1878-1903 was 0.91 per cent per an- 
num, as against 1.71 percent and 1.34 per cent in the preceeding 
and subsequent periods. It is thus obvious that there was.a 
halt in investment. The savings stagnated at 2,200 million 
Francs per annum in 1853-78 and 2,040 million Francs in 
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1978-1903. It was during 1903-1914 that annual average was 
3,500 million francs at a time when private income totalled 
32,000 million francs. This hindered the progress of the 
economy beginning in 1860 or 1880. It was accentuated by 
the shortage or the poor distribution of the nation’s savings. 
Internal investment was stable for the greater part of the 
nineteenth century and after 1880 mainly due to a great 
depression, it suffered from the consequences of a worsening 
economic situation. The annual rate of growth of capital 
assets fell from an average of 20 per cent between 1820-1874 
to 12 per cent between 1874 and 1938. | 

Public works attracted investment during the period 1820- 
40, railway construction in the period 1840-60, urban develop- 
ment in 1860-1880, public works projects accounted for 71 
per cent of fixed investment before 1880 and accounted for 
54 per cent during 1880-1913. 

In the 1860’s the construction industry employed one-fifth 
of the industrial labour force and its output was a quarter of 
the value added by all industrial firms. The building industry 
was an independent source of income fora large fraction of 
the work force and was a potential spur for growth. The 
building industry as an element was lacking in the economy 
after 1880. It had become more vulnerable and because it was 
unable to meet the deflationary measures of the time it appears 
it aggravated the depression of the 1930's. 

The Railways and the transport in general, because of the 
volume of capital investment, could have played a role com- 
parable to that of the building industry in the economy of 
France. The capital involved was considerable. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was one fifth and from 1840 
one half of all property investment. The major part was 
guaranteed by public authorities. The growth rate of invest- 
ment of the Railways in the nineteenth century was 5.35 per 
cent per annum as against 1.22 per cent for investment in 
conventional means of transport. } 

There were two major causes of development in the public 
works sector. The first which lasted throughout was linked to 
the development of the transport system and the other-factor 
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‘merged from the rapid wear and tear of materials and from 
technical change. 

French industrialisation had continued to be dependent on 
agricultural prosperity and on investments related to the basic 
sector. The first two-thirds of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the first dynamic element in the history of capital formation in 
France namely investment in the basic sector and during this 
period industrial investment merely followed suit. During the 
closing years of the nineteenth century and the first decade of 
the twentieth century investment in the basic sector which was 
depressed since 1880 finally recovered under the stimulus of 
industrial investment. New innovations like the motor car 
played a vital role in stimulating new industries to undertake 
new methods of production. 

The process of industrial capital formation was very differ- 
ent from the formation of capital in the various communica- 
tion net works. The former was always dependent on invest- 
ment of a personal character whereas the latter was financed 
mainly by the issue of debentures, guaranteed by the state. 


Organisation in France 


Labour Organisation in France was slower and more irre- 
gular than in England or Germany. Labour combinations 
were forbidden by Napoleon. There was no marked relaxation 
until after the revolution of 1830. Napoleon III (1851) revived 
the labour legislation of Napoleon Bonaparte and it was not 
until 1864 that combinations of workmen were legalised. The 
confederation Generale du travail (the General Confederation 
of Labour 1895) one of the largest and most influential labour 
organisation in the world was organised at Limoges. It 
excluded politics and its sole object was the unification of 
workingmen in the economic domain and in their struggle for 
their emancipation. 

Japan 


No country in the history of the world has risen to interna- 
tional prominence as quickly as Japan. The economic transfor- 
mation of Japan has been the most celebrated aspect of her 
modern history. Japanese economy developed during the 
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except under unusual circumstances. Productivity was depend- 
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_ Meiji era roughly from the 1860’s until the outbreak of the 


Russo-Japanese war. 

Japan it appears had been existing with a relatively back- 
ward economy during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
and a large part of the nineteenth century as well. The over- 
wheiming majority of the people were peasans and their agri- 
cultural methods were traditional and their production well 
below the expected standards. Very little capital equipment 
was used by the farmers and scientific practices such as seed 
selection were unknown. Significant mechanical improvements 
did not come into existence till after the Second World War. 
With a peasant population of 70 to 75% burdened with state 
taxation the level of per capita income was comparatively 
low. 

Even in the non-agricultural sectors the Japanese economy. 
resembled that of the agricultural. Machinery was not in use 
ent on the skills of the individual workers. Fixed capital was. 
a minor factor in the production function. | 

The Tokcgawa regime, for reasons best known to them, 
had enforced a policy of isolation—a policy which remained 
in force for nearly two hundred years and was finally aban- 
don in the 1860’s. This short sighted policy had deprived 
Japan of advanced technology and what was being utilised 
was only second best technology and organisation. How- 
ever, what is significant is that in spite of being deprived of 
scientific advantage and modern technology, Japan was a 
vigorous and effective traditional society and even ‘then more 
advanced than many African and Latin American countries of. 
today. 

The Meiji Restoration in 1868 was an epoc making event 
in Japanese history and Japanese modernisation in all 
spheres—economic, political and social began with the restor- 
ation of Emperor Meyi. The thirty years history dating from 
1868 can broadly be classified into two categories—the first 
(1868-1885) the period of transition and the second the 
beginning of modern economic growth during the See. and. 
continuing till the turn of the century. 
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During the period of transition Japanese economy experi-- 
enced ups and drawns. Till 1876 the position remained 
relatively calm followed by severe inflation which lasted till 
1881 and then intense deflation which ended in 1885. The: 
inflation which was beneficial to none others but the framers. 
threatened the stability of the new leadership. It took the: 
Finance Minister MatsuKata considerable time to restore 
economic order. 

The growth of modern Japan began after 1885. By 1901 the. 
factory output contributed about 10 per cent of net national. 
production and the gross domestic capital formation was 10: 

per cent of the GNP. 
Meiji Japan had begun to industrialize itself and this early 
and limited industrialisation was based on specific pattern of: 
capital formation viz. 

(a) Public investment generally exceeded the level of private 


productive investment. — 
(b) Investment in construction outweighed investment in. 


producers durable equipment. 

(c) The investments revealed traditional techniques and. 
did not incorporate imported technological progress. | 

Items with high capital output ratios like road building, 
port improvement, government buildings, accounted for two 
thirds of public capital formation. The most significant aspect. 
of the Meiji investment pattern was that capital goods were 
‘produced by traditional as well as modern methods. It is 
interesting to note that in Meiji Japan roughly one half of the 
capital goods were produced by traditional methods. This is.. 
an outstanding feature of early Japanese industrialisation. 
Initially modern economic growth of Japan was largely based 
on the achievements of a traditional economy. The pattern. 
of capital formation in Japan since the 1870’s had been. 
remarkably stable. This consisted of periods of rapid growth 
rate and growth of capital formation followed by a number 
ef years of lower growth. The first investment growth was 
inevitably due to the rapid increase of investments in private 
industries which included vital industries like transport, com-- 
munications and public utility services. At the beginning of. 
the twentieth century, total non-agricultural private capital 
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‘formation in constant prices totalled about 200 million yen 
‘per annum. By the end of the first world war it had gone 
‘upto 600 million yen per annum. The level of investment had 
‘risen by 400 million yen out of which 350 million yen were 
‘accounted for by facilitating industries. By the end of the 
‘decade (1930-40), private capital formation totalled about 
1,800 million yen. This amount was generated by the manu- 
‘facturing and facilitating industries, the former having a slight 
‘edge over the latter. 

As earlier stated the first period of industrialisation from 
‘the Restoration to 1880 was a period of preparation for 
"modern economic growth. This was the period of industrial 
“pioneers whose limited capital and determination laid the 
‘foundations of rapid growth. During this phase, sugar and 
‘textile mills, a paper company and the Tokyo Electric Light 
“Company came into existance. In 1876 the House of Mitsui 
“established its own bank and then in 1882 the Bank of Japam 
‘came into existence. The second period from 1885 to 1914 
‘saw the creation of strong industria] empires by the large 
‘merchant houses who controlled indurstrial plants and mines. 

To sum up private investment together with new and 
‘largely imported technology was mainly responsible for 
Japan’s economic modernisation and the level of private 
investment which is always determined by profit expectations 
had continuously increased, thanks to the returns that 
industrialists obtained for their investments. 


Germany 


Capital formation in 19th century Germany was the result 
of its rapid and far reaching economic transformation. 
According to W.W. Rostov there were three periods in this 
development. 

(1) The period 1800-50 when the necessary ground was 
prepared, (2) 1850-73 when it arrived at the take off stage and 
(3) 1873-1913 which characterised by a growth in the entire 
economy. 

It must be remembered that between 1800 and 1820 about 
70 per cent of Germany’s population was dependent on agri- 
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culture. During this period additional’ land, labour and 
capital became available to the agricultural sector. The rise 
in agricultural income during the period (1800-1850) helped 
the Prussian industry to grow and expand. Germany, faced. 
a competition from Britain even in its own markets. 

Investment in agriculture dominated capital formation ins» 
Germany during the nineteenth century. The capital stock in, 
agriculture in 1913 was nearly one-fifth of the total economy... 
This capital formation included investment in buildings, in. 
live-stock, in land clearing and improvement and other items. 
like seed, fertilizer, farm implements and machinery. If the: 
necessary figures for the period are an indication it is obvious. 
that agriculture was generating a surplus. 

Coming to the second half of the nineteenth century the: 
growth in investments roughly kept pace with agriculture... 
Fluctuations in agricultural investment took place during this. 
period and this was due tothe fluctuations in stocks and: 
harvests. Agriculture continued to be vulnerable in spite of* 
considerable capital accumulation and technological progress. 
during the period under review. There was during this time 
comparatively lesser investment in machinery until around: 
1900 and considerable investment in buildings and _live-. 
stock. Throughout the nineteenth century, in Germany, 
building took the lions share of resources leading to capital 
formation. According to Knut Borchardt ‘‘urban building: - 
was a leading sector in Germany’s industrialisation, stimulat-. 
ing not only the construction industry but also the building 
materials industry, the glass industry, the wood industry, the: 
gas and water works and from 1880 on, in addition, the elec-- 
tricity works and urban tramways. Without urban construction, 
the modern industries based on coal and steam could not have- 
developed.”’ | 

One of the best known indicators of industrialisation has.. 
always been the growth in the stock of industrial capital and), 
for nineteenth century Germany this was particularly true. 
According to Hoffmann, business investment grew from an 
annual rate of 120-30 million marks in the 1850’s to over two- 
billion marks in 1900. This indicates that the focus during the . 
period 1850-1900 was industrial investment. 
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The Prussian economy, the most important of German eco- 

‘nomies, was clearly generating a surplus and converting it into 
‘real capital ona fairly large scale during the first half of the 
nineteenth century whereas the level of investment in Prussia 
-at 1913 prices increased by about 51% between 1816-22 and 
1840-49, in Germany as a whole between 1851-60 and 1881-90 
it grew by more than 200 per cent. This was real self sustain- 
‘ing growth. | 

The main element of capital accumulation in Prussia before 

1850 was obviously agricultural investment and this included 
investment in buildings, In spite of ups and downs the capital 
requirement of agriculture remained high during the period 
1850-1913. | 

‘The principal real form of capital accumulation was build- 
‘ing investment (including agricultural buildings). This remained 
true throughout the nineteenth century, although by 1900 the 
share of machinery and equipment had increased considerably 

as compared to that of buildings. 

Investment in social overhaul capital (which includes 
-expenditure on transportation, communication, health, edu- 
cation and scientific research facilities) became important in 
the 1830’s and the 1840’s. This form of capital accumulation 
it may be noted, continued to be very important in Germany 
‘till 1913 especially in the light of German industrialisation. 

Industrial investment grew rather slowly in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Even in the 1840's the net industria] 
capital formation was less than 5 per cent of the aggregate 

total. This changed completely after the 1850’s and began 
growing at a rate much higher.than the overall average. 


Trade Unions 


A number of national associations were established after 
the industrial code of the North German Federation legalised 
trade unions in 1869. The total membership of these unions 
«stood at 332,000 in 1895 and rose to one million in 1900 and 
3 million in 1914 and by 1922 it had 9.2 million on its rolls 
which constituted nearly 50% of the non-agricultural labour 
‘force. Trade unions advocated the principle of collective 
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bargaining, which was a national consequence of large organi- 
sations. However it took some time and adjustment on the 
part of the industrialists to look upon unions as equal bargain- 
‘ing partners. Labour leaders for years continued to face a 
hostile government. Anti-socialist laws were on the statute 
book until 1890. By 1914, in spite of the hostile opposition 
of larger employers, collective bargaining achieved a positive 
role in labour-employer relations by 1914. 

The unions achieved success in obtaining concessions on 
hours of work and working conditions rather than in infiluenc- 
ing wage levels. The unions also exercised a deterrent influence 
on certain extremists among employers, by persuading them 
not to take aggressive action during the period of slump and 
they also succeeded in reducing the number of strikes. The 
institutionalisation of labour relations resulted in integrating 
workers into an industrial society. They developed a work 
ethos and taught their members the norms of bourgeois 
respectability and responsibility. 
| There were in Germany employers and industrialists who 

resisted labour groups and attempted to boycott the unions 
by refusing to give trade unionists employment. The struggle 
was still going on when the war broke out in 1914. 
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Imperialism 


The defeat of Napoleon in 1815, ended some four hundred 
years of European imperialism. This however resulted in the 
European expansion in other parts of the world and involved 
in varying proportions trading, missionary activities, adven- 
ture, loot and plunder, conquests and of course inevitably — 
wars between rival powers. 

This process of expansion however suffered a temporary 
set back in the past Napoleonic period between 1815-1870, 
only to be renewed with greater vigour towards the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

What is interesting is that by 1820, various European 
countries had lost their colonial possessions. France lost her 
territories in America and the East, Spain lost her vast South 
American possessions. Prior to this the thirteen American 
colonies had broken away from Great Britain and by 1822 
Portugal had lost Brazil. 

No tears were shed at the loss of these colonial possessions. 
On the contrary various persons welcomed the turn, events had 
taken. Adam Smith, the celebrated economist,. agreed that the 
burdens of colonialism outweighed its alleged advantages, 
Bentham the English philosopher and jurist had urged the 
French to emancipate her colonies, Cobden the English states- 
man strongly advocated free trade and the abolition of 
commercial privileges. Gladstone, the historical British Prime 
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Minister anticipated the dissolution of the British empire in 
the ultimate analysis and in 1852, Disraeli (who later 
also became Prime Minister of England) emphatically 
stated, ‘‘These wretched colonies wil all be independent ina 
few years and are millstones around our necks’. Even 
Bismarck, the Chancellor of Germany, asserted in 1868 that 
*‘All the advantages claimed from the mother country are for 
the most part illusory and added that England is abandoning 
her colonial policy. She finds its too costly’’. 

The period of anti-colonialism, however soon came to an 
end and from 1870 public opinion in all European countries 
led to mad race for colonial possessions and the times after 
1870 came to be termed as the ‘‘Age of Imperialism’’. The 
modern concept of Imperialism was singularly marked by its 
dramatic reappearance and pre-eminence in the polity of 
European powers during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


Imperialism 


The word imperialism comes from the Latin word “Im- 
perium’”’, which connotes power. Powerful industrialized 
nations tried to gain control over the governments of certain 
backward areas for exploiting them. According to Hayes, 
‘“‘The desire and policy of civilized nations to rule over the 
weak and backward people is called Imperialism”. Charles 
A. Beard asserts that ‘‘Imperialism is employment of the 
energies of government and diplomacy to acquire territories, 
protectorates and spheres of influence, occupied usually by 
other races or peoples and to promote industrial trade and 
investment opportunites”. The history of Asia and Africa 
reveals that imperialism was a very important factor in the 
history of the century before the outbreak of the First World 
War (1914). 

Most of the European powers were infected by this fever 
to possess colonies. Great Britain and Russia further increa- 
sed their big empires. France created an empire in Indo- 
China and Africa while Germany occupied parts of Africa and 
islands in the Pacific apart from a sphere of influence in 
China. Italy, Portugal, Spain and Belgium occupied terri- 
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torries in Africa. Holland had already taken possession of the 
East Indies. Japan taking a cue from the nations of Europe 
expanded by capturing Formosa and Korea and cast longing 
eyes on possible areas it could acquire. Thus by the time the 
first world war broke out Africa, Asia and the East Indies. 
had been either brought under control or were earmarked for 
annexation. | 

The countries of Latin America escaped because of the 
United States of America which refused to allow the conquest 
of any territory in the New World by the European powers of 
the old world. The consequence was that these states deve- 
loped in their own way. | 


Reasons for Imperialism 


1. As countries became more industrialized, many busi- 
nessmen were anxious that their countries should obtain. 
contro! of colonies to get raw materials and markets for their 
surplus goods and to invest in underdeveloped areas. The" 
economic motive was perhaps the strongest motive for imperi- 
alism. | 

2. Nationalism was another reason for the growth of the 
new imperialism. It was the desire of patriots to have their 
nations possess additional territory, Germany and Italy 
worked to increase their power. France hoped to revive its. 
glory. Great Britain desired to hold on to what it had 
and to expand its possessions. Others wanted colonies for 
military and navel bases. In short it was to win glory and 
prestige in the world. The nations of Europe began to. 
measure their greatness by the extent of the empire overseas. 
that they possessed. Every country of Europe became keen. 
to achieve the status of the world power. 

3. As population increased nationalists feared that many: 
of their people would migrate to other countries. They wanted. 
colonies to which they could send their surplus population. 

4. There were others who supported the new imperialism. 
as a means of spreading Christianity. .In fact much spade 
work was done by the missionaries who have been called the 
right arm of the imperialists. 
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5. Many believed that imperialism was a means by which 
the peoples in the backward areas would be able to enjoy the 
benefits of education, sanitation and other comforts of life. 
These people felt that there was a superior civilisation and 
that they had a divine mission to spread their superior culture 
in backward areas. The British poet, Rudyard Kipling went 
to the extent of calling it the, white man’s burden.” 


Means Employed to Obtain Colonies 


1. People in the undeveloped areas could not defend 
themselves against the modern imperialists equipped as they 
were with bullets and bombs. 

2. Another method employed by the imperialists was by 
drugging people with alcohol, opium or cocaine. Thus they 
increased their hold over the backward colonial people. 

3. Not only this, at times, it happened that unwittingly 
and unknowingly, chiefs gave up and surrendered vast areas 

for mere trifles. 
| 4. Another age old technique employed by the imperi- 
alists was to divide and rule. Religious differences were encou- 
raged together with castes or divergent political shades were 
played one against the other. The main objective was to pre- 
vent the subject peoples from combining against the Empire. 

5. Further the Imperialist Nations formed alliances one 
with another to acquire colonies from each other. 

6. To expand their influence the imperialist nations always 
tried to control important water routes. Britishers got hold 
of the Suez Canal, the Russians of Dardanelles so as to be able 
to have access to the Mediterranean. The American control 
of the Panama Canal helped to make the Carribean Sea an 
American Lake. 


Types of Control 


1. Various types of control have been exercised by imperi- 
alists over conquered people. Sometimes it was outright 
annexation and thus the territory became a colony. 

2. At other times the native ruler or rulers were 
allowed to remain as puppet heads without powers or influ- 


ence. Such a domination resulted in the creation of PRO- 
TECTORATE. 
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3. Another device employed was to obtain permission for 
building of railroads or developing mines or a plantation. 
These privileges were termed concessions. 

4. Lastly, if the imperialistic power obtained a political 
or economic monopoly over a territory that was backward, it 
came to be described as a sphere of influence. 


Imperialism Strikes the Far East 


The popularity of Chinese goods in Europe and America 
virtually necessitated the opening up of China. The West 
wanted ivory fans, lacquered boxes, porcelain vases, the tea 
and silks of China. What was needed was an excuse. This 


was provided by the Chinese Emperors order to stop all smug- 
gling of opium into China which was having a detrimental 
influence on the people. The Britishers declared war on 
China. This is known as the First Opium War (1839-42). It 
proved expensive for China in that it lost Hong Kong to the. 
Britishers, conceded the right to England to sell opium as well 
as to open four more ports to European trade. China which 
had remained completely shut off since 1717 was forced open. 
As a result of the Second Opium War (1856-1860) more terri- 
tories were thrown open and Christianity was forced upon 
them. The basic difference was that in the Second War 
France had joined hands with Britain to force the Chinese to 
grant concessions. Soon the other nations began competing 
with France and Britain for special privileges in China. Even 
the Americans joined the bandwagon. As one Chinese author 
asserts the European nations began to “‘lacerate China like 
Tigers’’ by seizing Chinese provinces. 

Long before this new wave imperialism began to extend 
its fangs, the East Indies had become a part of the Dutch 
Empire. India, Ceylon, the Malaya States, Australia and New 
Zealand besides other areas had become a part of the British 
Empire. After 1870 France annexed Indo-China, the British 
Burma, the Japanese Formosa and Korea. The Russians 
penetrated into Manchuria and the Germans into Shantung. 
In 1898 the United States acquired the Hawai islands and 
followed it up by taking over Philippines together with Guam 
and some other Samoan Islands in 1899. 
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Imperialism and Africa 

Africa continued to be a ‘‘Dark Continent’’ for so little was 
known about it inspite of the fact that by 1871 France had 
acquired Algeria in the North and Britain the Cape Colony in 
the South. It was David Livingstone who in 1880 plunged 
into Central Africa to explore and unintentionally helped to 
make the African continent a happy hunting ground for the 
Imprialists of Europe after 1871. One of the cruelties that 
had been perpetrated on the people of Africa was the slave 
trade which Livingstone had described as ‘‘an open running 
sore’. But who cared for his comments. There was easy 
money and an abundant supply of cheap labour. 


The Scramble for Africa | 

By the word ‘scramble’ we generally mean ‘‘a dash of 
struggle for what can be had’’—‘“‘eager and unceremonious — 
struggle or competition for something’’. 

Laying so close to Europe—almost within sight—the 
continent of Africa escaped the lust of European greed for 
colonialism till past the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Africa was till then for all practical purposes a terra incognita 
(an unknown country)’. It is one of the most remarkable 
circumstances in history that so accessible a continent remain- 
ed so long unexplored. 

_ Reasons why Africa was little known to Europe upto the 
middle of the nineteenth century : The reasons why Africa, 
though so close to Europe, remained so long little known up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century were largely physical. 
The coasts of the ‘Dark Continent’ are the most inhospi- 
table for its interior is a plateau shut off almost everywhere by 
belts of desert land or swampy malarious regions along the 
coast. Even the rivers do not form convenient highways into 
the interior, because they are mostly innavigable for any 
distance from their mouths, on account of falls or rapids and 


1. Till past the middle of the nineteenth century, Africa was almost no 
man’s land. Apart from the British colony in the extreme south, and the 
more recently acquired French colony in Algeria (1830), the European 
nations were represented by a few decaying remnants of history of 
Portuguese and Spanish imperialism. 
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the maze of tropical forest. Moreover, trade with Africa was 
not considered profitable to its inhabitants who, backward 
as they were, had few wants. 


Factors which drew Europeans to Africa: Yet a number of 
factors foreshadowed a change in European contact with 
“this dark, despised Continent. Egypt, because of its strategic 
importance, drew the attention of the European powers to 
that ancient seat of civilization. Other factors were: In 1807 
was abolished slave trade in Britain. Her subsequent crusade 
for its universal abolition stimulated an increased interest 
in Africa. Missionaries were fired with zeal to carry the war 
against slave-trade even in the darkest recesses of the 
Continent and to reclaim the negroes for christianity. Then 
European nations being debarred from South America by the 
Monroe doctrine turned their attention to Africa particularly 
for those tropical products for which a great demand had 
been created ty the Industrial Revolution. 


¥ 


The Opening up of Africa 


The myth of the Dark Continent began to be lifted with 
the exploration of its interior by individuals. A number of 
such explorers penetrated into the country in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. New vistas of geographical discoveries 
were opened. Spoke and Sir Samuel Baker took great pains 
in discovering the sources of the river Nile. But the greatest 
work in the field of exloration was done by David Livingstone 
a Scottish missionary (1813-1873) and Henry Mortan Stanley 
(1841-1908)?. The former between 1852 and 1873 explored the 
Great Central Plateau. During his last expedition lack of news 
caused universal anxiety for his safety, and in 1869 Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald commissioned a correspon- 
dent of that newspaper, Stanley, in a terse telegram, to find 
Livingstone. 


2. John Rowlands. a poor Welsh boy of 13 had emigreted to US.A 
in 1854 and had been befriended by a merchant of New Orleens named 
Stanley, whose name he assumed. Young Stanley become a journalist, 
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Ona relief expedition to find Livingstone, Stanley left 
Zanzibar at the end of March, 1871, and on November 10th, 
he found the hero on the banks of Lake Tanganiyika greeting 
him with the words, ‘‘Mr. Livingstone, I believe. My name 
is Stanley’. Livingstone died in 1873 after having focussed 
the attention of the people of Europe on Africa. Stanley now 
vowed himself to the continuation of Livingstone’s work of 
exploring equatorial Africa. An expedition was equipped 
at the joint expense of the London ‘‘Daily Telegraph” and the 
“New York Herald”. Stanley left Bagamoye, opposite Zanzi- 
bar, in November, 1874, explored Lakes Victoria and Nyanza, 
and then examined Tanganyika. Provoked by hearsay reports 
of the Arab slavers, he determined to attempt the solution of 
the problem of the Central African rivers. Following a stream, 
which he hoped might junction with the Congo—as it did, for 
it was the Lualaba—he arrived after ten months at the mouth 
of the Congo. His dark hair had turned white. He had left all 
his white companions and two-thirds of his native carriers 
behind him inthat lethal region. Stanley had opened the 
Congo basin. In this way, Africa once a ‘‘Dark Continent” 
stood known to Europe with its system of rivers, lakes and 
valleys—thanks to the explorers. Livingstone and Stanley, 
together helped to unlock the mystery that was the African 
continent. And then started the mad rush to Africa of mission- 
aries,explorers and traders. In fact Stanley provided the 
necessary impetus for imperialists. In one of his speeches he 
said: I have passed through a land—which knows no owners. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. You have clothes and hard- 
ware and glassware and gun powder there millions of natives 
have ivory, and gums and rubber and dyestuffs and in barter 
there is good profit’’. 

The achievements of Livingstone and Stanley evoked the 
unstinted admiration throughout Europe and America but 
they also revealed to the governments of the European 
nations the vast unexploited wealth of the Dark Continent of 
which the coast only had been touched during the past four 
centuries. One of the first to realize the commercial possibi- 
lities of ‘‘this vast treasure-house”’ of raw materials was King 
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Leopold II of Belgium, a man who was is greatly interested in 
the exploration of Africa. 

The International Association for the exploration and civiliza- 
tion of Africa : In September 1876, Leopold called a confer- 
ence of the powers ‘‘to discuss the question of the explora- 
tion, and the civilization of Africa and the means of opening 
up the interior of the continent to the commerce, industry, and 
scientific enterprise of the civilized world”, and to consider 
measures for extinguishing ‘‘the terrible scourge of slavery 
known to prevail over wide and populous tracts, in the interior 
of the Continent.” In this conference representatives of 
Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and Russia participated. As a result of its deliberations, an 
International African Association was established, which was 
to have its seat at Brussels, and whose aim was to be the 
exploration and civilization of Central Africa. Each nation 
wishing to co-operate was to collect funds for. the common 
object. 

A separate committee of the Association at Brussels deve- 
loped into the ‘‘Internation Association of the Congo”’ (1879). 
Financed by Leopold and managed by Stanley, this Associa- 
tion established trading factories and obtained concessions 
from native chiefs in the Congo basin. 


The Berlin Conference 1884-85 


In the early eighties Britain was pre-occeupied by the 
problems of Egypt and the Near and Far East. Moreover, the 
Liberal Party was opposed to the unlimited extension of 
national obligations, for the occupation of Egypt and the 
checking of the Russian aggression in the direction of India 
were proving costly and were producing active international 
implications. But the French were spurred on by the Congo 
enterprise, the de Brazza explored and occupied a huge area 
north of the Congo. The Protuguese began to revive ancient 
to claims the whole of this territory and a number of enter- 
prising Germans were pioneering in Africa and advancing the 
claims of their country at home and abroad. 

To settle these disputes, it was mooted that a conference 
should be held in Berlin in 1884-85 to adjust territorial claims 
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and define spheres of exploration in Africa. But before the 
conference met, the U.S.A apparently attracted by its high 
sounding phrases, recognised the rights of Leopold’s Congo. 
Association in the region, and France shortly afterwards 
withdrew her chief objections to the status of the Association. 
The other governments followed suit ; and the anomalous 
position of the International- Association of the Congo was 
ratified by the public law of Europe. 

The Berlin Conference having assembled in November 
1884, Bismark suggested that it should apply itself to the 
formulation of a procedure to be adopted by the European 
powers in the partition of the unoccupied portions of Africa,. 
to the guarantee of free navigation of two great waterways 
which lay in undefined spheres of political influence, viz. the 
Congo and the Niger; and to the guarantee of freedom of trade: 
and equality of status in the Congo region. With regard to the 
first, the Conference declared that any Power in annexing 
African territory must notify the other Powers of the fact,. 
and that no annexation should be made of territory which: 
was not effectively occupied. The British representative pointed 
out at once that asphere of British influence had already 
existed in the lower Niger since 1844, that Britain would 
preserve freedom of navigation on the river, but would not 
accept international regulation. As the French had by then 
_ penetrated from Algeria, and had established right of occupa- 
tion upon the Upper Niger, an Anglo-French Commission was. 
shortly afterwards established to regulate navigation of the 
river, which in fact, remained open to the free competition of 
all nationals. In regard to the Congo, the principle of interna- 
national freedom of trade was decreed, the vigorous abolition. 
of the slave trade was called for, but the stringent control of 
the sale of intoxication liquor to the natives was thwarted by 
the opposition of Germany and Holland. France was guaran- 
teed in the possession of a vast area of 257,000 sq. miles 
north of the Congo, and Portugal of an area of about 350,000 
sq. miles of it, and the Congo Association of the huge hinter- 
land of the Congo basin, comprising 900,000 sq. miles, but 
was to be open to the trade and commerce of all nations of” 
Europe. 
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Congo Free State 


The professions of the delegates to the Berlin Conference 
were admissible but no provision was made for their future 
translation into reality. Within afew months of the Confer- 
‘ence, Leopold If had declared himself absolute sovereign of 
‘the area, which was known as the Congo Free State (April 
3 1885), and governments of Europe at once acquiesced. Later, 
‘in 1889 Leopold declared that this property of his would pass 
*on to Belgium after his death. Thus Leopold Il had become 
/ personal proprietor of the Congo State which had an area of 

nearly 900,400 sq. miles and a native population of about 
‘five million. He must be held personally responsible for its 
‘terrible history? until on November 15th 1908, it became a 
Belgium colony. Thus from what purported to be an interna- 
‘tional state, the Congo Free State first became the personal 
.property of King Leopold and was then converted outright — 
into a Belgian colony subject to Belgian Parliament. 


¥ 


-France in Africa 


Since the occupation of Algeria in 1830 (formally annexed 
in 1842), that region had gradually ceased to be regarded as a 
field of colonial exploitation, and had became almost an 
extension of France, with a large and growing European 
population, possessing its own civil rights and enjoying the 
‘prestige and protection of France. In addition to Algeria, the 
‘French had maintained since the early eighteenth century 
‘trading stations on the west coast of Africa about the Senegal 
-and Gambia rivers. But, apart from missionary and trading 
‘interests, France had paid little attention to them until under 


2. Tribal customs and the ordinary human rights of natives were 
cynically ignored. The territory was exploited for profit by means which 
furnisaed a grotesque commentary upon the high-sounding professicns of 
the International Association of the Congo. Harrowing tales of almost 
incredible cruelities perpetrated by the Belgians shocked the conscience of 
-even imperialistic Europe. Criticism both at home and abroad became so 
_insistent that Leopold was compelled in 1908 to make over his personal 
state to the Belgium government in return for compensation. 
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Napoiean III General Faidherbe was appointed governor of 
French West Africa with the object of extending French 
political influence in the hope of linking up the West African 
possessions with Algeria, thus establishing a great colonial 
empire. During the next thirty years Faidherbe despatched 
political missions of exploration, which occupied the upper 
basin of the Niger, penetrated to the shore of the Lake Chad, 
and inthe nineties began to extend towards the Egyptian 
Sudan. They occupied Tunis in 188!, and about the same 
time asserted their claim to that vast area north of the Congo, 
which in the nineties they connected up with their west 
African territories. In 1892, they occupied Dahomey and the 
next year Timbuktu. 

In another region during these years viz. Madagascar, 
the French pressed their ancient claims finally securing 
the sole control of the island at the end of 1895, much to the 
chagrin of Britain. At the same time their explorers and 
agents advanced across the Sahara, aiming at the Sudan, and 
hoping to connect these huge territories, with the addition of 
the Sudan, with their settlement at Obok in Somiland. They 
were checked on the lower Niger in 189/, and the Sudan at 
Fashoda in 1898, but, by the end of the nineteenth century 
the French had made good their claim to an area of more 
than 3,800, 000 sq. miles—one-third of Africa. In the hope 
of rounding off their African empire they had already begun 
that peaceful penetration of Morocco, which led them into 
the adventures of early twentieth century, and went so far 
as to provoke the great clash between the two opposed groups 
of expansive European Powers. 


Portugal in Africa 


Portugal did not lag behind in the scramble. She expan- 
ded her decaying coastal stations south of the Belgian Congo, 
and these developed into the large province of Angola. On the 
west coast she had also founded the colony of Mozambique or 
Portuguese East Africa. She tried to connect her eastern and 
and western possessions by securing a belt of territory right 
across Africa but British rivalry forced her to desist. 
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The story of Italian colonial expansion in Africa is short. 
Italian imperialism began in Africa when in 1883, Italy seized 
Eritrea on the Red Sea. Next followed the acquisition of 
Italian Somaliland on the east coast of Africa. Italy next. 
tried to link up these possessions by the conquest of Abyssinia 
but was overwhelmed by the Abyssinians at Adowa in 1896. 
Checked there, she truned to Tripoli in the north and snatched 
it from Turkey in 1912, along with Cyrenaica. These two 
provinces became the Italian colony of Libia which afforded 
little real scope for genuine colonisation. 


Germany in Africa 


The first German colony in Africa was established in 1884, 
when German South West Africa was occupied. Two centuries. 
before, Frederick William the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
had obtained a concession on the Gold Coast ; but the project 
had collapsed early in the eighteenth century. During the 
nineteenth century interest in the project of colonial expan- 
sion, particularly in Africa, was revived in Germany by miss- 
ionaries, traders. explorers, and politicians. In 1797, Horne- 
mann made a great journey from Tripoli to the Niger, and 
shortly afterwards Heinrich Barth travelled from the same 
point across the Sahara to Lake Chad, visiting the mysterious 
city of Timbuktu. Inthe middle of the nineteenth century 
other German explorers traversed the Sudan and the basin of 
the upper Nile. In 1860, Baron Von der Decken surveyed, 
Mt. Kilimanjro, and expressed the hope that rich territory 
about it would become German colony, as it did in 1885 
through the efforts of Kral Peters. Others such as Mohr and 
Mauch explored the Zambesi region and Mashonaland—the 
site of that strange, lost civilization of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ 
and the vast ruins of Zimbabwe. Still later, within the period 
which we are studying, those indefatigable travellers, Rohlfs, 
Nachtigal and Schweinfurth traversed the oases of the Sahara 
and scoured West Africa, letting great shafts of light into the 
Dark Continent, and educating a public opinion in Germany 
in its vast possibilities. These three attended Leopold’s famous > 
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conference at Brussels in 1876, and formed a German branch 
in 1878. Three years later the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft 
was founded. All this time German traders, and missioneries 
“the legion that never was listed, that carries no colour nor 
crest’ were pursuing their vocations throughout Africa far 
beyond the limit of their flag, generally under the aegis of the 
Union Jack. 


Bismark’s Colonial Policy. 


But the Iron Chancellor would not harken to their cry. ‘I 
want no colonies. They are only good for providing jobs. 
For us colonial enterprises would be just like the silks and 
sables in Polish noble families who for the rest have no shirts” 
he said in 1880. He declared ‘‘I am not a colony man’. To 
him ‘“‘colonies would only be a cause of weakness.” His 
interests till then were European. Hecould not see beyond 
his nose then. 


Public Opinion and Economic Pressure Compelled Bismarck to 
Embark on a policy of Colonial Expansion 


By 1884 however, he was driven by public Opinion and 
economic pressure to enter the colonial field (In 1882, 250,000 
Germans had emigrated to foreign countries). “It is a remark- 
_ able fact’, wrote the British Ambassador, Lord Ampthill, from 
Berlin in 1884, ‘‘that Bismarck, contrary to his convictions 
and his will, has been driven by public opinion to the colonial 
policy he had hitherto denounced as detrimental to the con- 
centration of German strength.” 


Development of German colonies was facilitated by British 
acquiescence | 


It is generally not appreciated that the development of 
German colonies was facilitated by the resentment caused in 
France by the British occupation of Egypt. Britain needed 
Support against the indignation of France and the jealousy of 
Russia. This could be found only in Germany, and Bismarck 
made acquiescence in the extension of German colonies a 
condition of German help. 
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It may be observed that it was Bismarck who had egged 
on France to acquire colonies to alleviate the mortification 
suffered by her at the loss of Alsace and Lorriane and that it 
was Britain who had facilitated the development of German 
colonies. In both cases the action was shortsighted and both 
Bismarck and Britain, had to ruefully acknowledge this fact 


later. 
German colonial development 


Bismarck had displayed remarkable patience and consi- 
deration before founding Germany’s first colony ; but now he 
acted vigorously. Within one year (in 1884), Germany annexed 
South-West Africa, part of Togoland, the vast territory of the 
Kamerun, and Zanzibar in East Africa. In the same year, she 
staked out her claim to the north-eastern quarter of New 
Guinea in the Pacific and several neighbouring islands (which 
he christened the Bismark Archipelago). The next years (1885) 
the Marshall and Soloman Islands were declared possessions, 
and by the end of the decade Germany had came to an agree- — 
ment with Britain and the United States concerning a condo- 
minium in the Samoan Islands. ‘‘The colonies thus acquired”, 
as Gooch says, ‘‘without a fleet and without moving a soldier 
were widely separated from the mother country and from one 
another, were unsuited to settlement by white men, at any rate 
in large numbers ; but their possession increased the pride . 
and self-confidence of the new-born German Empire, turned 
the eyes of the German people from the exclusive contem- 
plation of the European chessboard to the larger problems of 
Weltpolitik, and ultimately stimulated the demand for mari- 


time power’. 
British Reactions to Germany’s Colonial Development 


At first England’s reaction was not unfavourable to Ger- 
many’s colonial development. ‘“‘If Germany is to become a 
colonising power’ said Gladstone in the. House of Commons. 
after this sudden expansion, ‘‘all I say is, God speed her. She 
becomes our ally and partner in the execution of the great 
purposes of Providence for the advantage of mankind”. But 
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the British government was very uneasy about this abrupt - 
change of German policy. The British Foreign Secretary, . 
Lord Granville, had been dilatory and vacillating in answering 
German enquiries which preceded these annexations; and the. 
German move had been executed in that manner, at once, sly- 
and brusque, which was characteristic of Bismarck’s diplo-.. 
macy. Acute friction arose between the two Powers, which 
before the end of century, with the growth of German naval 
power, developed into steady enmity. 


German colonies in Africa 


The German empire in Africa, acquired through the fore- 
sight and energy of her merchants and explorers, and held- 
Owing to the vigorous and determined action of Bismarck, _ 
had an area of 1,028,000 sq. miles, which was, however, not 
much larger than the Belgian Congo, and far smaller in extent 
than the African possessions of either Britain or France, who 
each held approximately one-third of the great Continent. The 
German colonies never became, during the thirty years of their 
tenure, a field for German immigration. In all the German 
colonies in 1914 the total white population was 28,846 of 
whom 23,952 were Germans and of these 5,746 were soldiers 
Or military police. These territories had been regarded chiefly 
as areas for economic exploitation and as sources of raw - 

materials for German industries. Their cost amounting in 
1914 to about 8 million sterling—-was regarded by the Ger- - 


man tax-payer as part of the prestige of Germany asa World 
Power?. ; 


Britain in Africa 


In the scramble for Africa, Britain secured the lion’s share 
by grabbing the best regions of the Continent. In the North she 
extended her contro] over Egypt and the Sudan. The acquisi- 
. tion of British East Africa, followed by the establishment of 
protectorate over Uganda, gave a continuous stretch of terri- 
tory from the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean. At the 
southern end of the Continent, Britain had established her 


4. After the First World War the German colonies were distributed 
chiefly between Britain and France as mandatorics under the League of ~ 
Nations. | 
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sway over the Cape Colony, Natal, Transval and Orange 
River Colony (Formed into the Union of South Africa in 
1909). To the north of this Union, was the Protectorate of 
Bechunaland, and to its north, Rhodesia reaching southern 
boundary of German East Africa. Thus pushing north wards 
from the Cape Colony, Britain came to control an unbroken 
‘sweep of territory up to Lake Tanganyika, and, but for 
German East Africa, her colonial empire would have extended 
in acontinuous stretch from the Cape of Cairo. Her other 
‘holdings in Africa included Gambia, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria on the west and part of Somaliland on the 
east coast of Africa. Her territories in Africa excluding the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan comprised 2,700,000 sq. miles. 


‘Final analysis 


By the end of the nineteenth century Africa had been | 
almost entirely divided by the Western Powers of Europe, as 
‘follows : 7 

France ... 3,800,000 square miles 


Britain ie 322708;009 —do— 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ... 610,000 —do— 
Germany “05 ATIGZS, 000 —do— 
Belgium (Congo Free | 

State) ... 900,000 —do— 
Portugal ... 790,000 —do— 
Italy ... 188,000 —do— 


Since then, Morocoo had become, with the exception of 
-small Spanish spheres, a French protectorate (1912), whilst 
Barotseland had been occupied by Britain. 

At the beginning of the First World War the only territo- 
in that vast continent controlled by the indigenous inhabitants 
-were Abyssinia and Liberia: the former only because of the 
double failure of an Italian attempt at conquest (1885 and 
1896), and the latter—a negligible negro republic only 
because of the prevalence of a humanitarian sentiment in the 
U.S.A. and Britain, assiociated with the abolition slavery. 
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Comments on the Partition of Africa 

No sooner was the exploration of Africa nearing comple- 
tion that a scramble for its partition among the power-hungry 
nations of Europe began. With regard to the partition of the 
Continent two features stand out prominently. First, it was 
accomplished without a European war. The scramble, no 
doubt, often led to frictions and diplomatic complications, but 
the powers made up their difference by the series of under- 
standings among themselves, which settled the boundaries of 
their claims and defined their respective ‘spheres of influence’. 
Secondly, the partition was not a slow, gradual process but an 
extraordinarily rapid operation. It began in right earnest in 
the seventies and was almost completed before the century was 
run out. The rapid partition was in no small measure due to 
the decision taken at the international conference at Berlin 
in 1884-85 to the effect that in future any power that effec- 
tively occupied African territory and duly notified the other 
Powers could thereby establish its sway over it. This gave the 
signal for the rapid grabbing of the Continent by all the 
colonial powers and inaugurated a new era of colonialism. 


Nature of Colonialism 

The colonising Powers subordinated all other considera- 
tions to the rapid acquisition of wealth at the expense of the 
natives. In the course of this immoral exploitation the humane 
enterprise of Christian missionaries was largely nullified. Even 
after the national governments of Europe felt compelled to 
intervene, their policy was for some years incoherent, because 
they subordinated the ‘‘African Question’? to diplomatic 
exigencies in Europe, and to the private interests of their 
subjects. oe. 

The purely political problems of extending the apparatus 
of civilisation to Africa and incorporating its millions of 
vigorous native inhabitants, were relegated to regulated com- 
panies of the type of the old East India Company—a policy 
which Britain atleast must have known—created many difficul- 
ties. The awful history of the Congo Free State was merely the 
worst example of this phase of intermittant political interven- 
tion ;for the conduct of the British South Africa Company 
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and the Imperial British East Africa Company was not unsul- 
lied by the crimes of unrestrained acquisitiveness sharpened by 
international rivalry in the regions ‘beyond the law’. Bismarck 
cynically accepted such a condition and acted on the maxim 
that the flag should follow trade, and should only be hoisted 
when annexation would bring greater advantage than private 
enterprise. The German treatment of the natives in East, and 
South West Africa, provoked rebellions, which were only 
suppressed at great cost and without regard to native rights. 

After the partition of the Continent had been almost 
completed, the people of Europe compelled their govern- 
ments to apply in Africa the principles of disintereted political 
control in the interests of the native inhabitants, and the 
‘‘Dark Continent’? of the nineteenth century rapidly became a 
region of civilised enlightenment. 

By 1914, the myth of the Dark Continent had been com- 
pletely destroyed and the continent which knew no arrears 
was completely divided up among the imperialist powers, 
France, Britain, Germany, Belgium, Portugal and Italy. 


Imperialists and the Middle East 


Although the Middle East had been the seat of several 
important empires and civilizations in the ancient times, it 
continued to be a backward area. In this region, Russia and 
Britain became imperialist rivals. Russia for centuries, 
attempted to dominate the Black Sea area and the Persian 
Gulf. Catherine the Great of Russia had obtained some ports 
onthe Black Sea from Turkey. In the nineteenth century 
Russia made efforts to obtain access to the Dardanelles and 
the Mediterranean Sea through the Crimean and Russo- 
Turkish wars. During the closing years of the nineteenth 
century Russia expanded southwards and Britain northwards. 
Britain and Russia nearly fought with each other but every 
time they had a temporary compromise. The countries at stake 
were Afghanistan and Baluchistan, Tibet and Persia. For 
atime after 1820, Britain and France dominated the area 
between Persia and the Meditteranean including Iraq, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and Palestine. 
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Effects of [mperialism 


In some respects, the imperialistic activities of modern 
European nations had important consequences. Jungles were 
cleared, prairies cultivated, means of transport and communi- 
cations improved and diseases fought. There was’the spread 
of education among the illiterate people of Asia and Africa. 
Imperialism stirred a fierce spirit of nationalism and resulted 
in revolutions. 

But Imperialism had its other side also. It led to atrocities 
such as the one perpetrated in the Congo, and the conquest 
by force of unwilling nations followed by shameful exploita- 
tion. Not one of the Empire building countries of the world 
had a clean record in imperial matters. Even the British 
empire was established for commercial reasons and it would 
be absurd to argue or even imagine that it was maintained for 
purely philanthropic purposes. While imperialism had 
undoubtedly been a potent force in the civilizing of backward 
peoples, it had also been a prolific cause of wars and inter- 
national discord. It was responsible for wars between Russia 
and Japan, and between Italy and Turkey and was one of the 
root causes of the war of 1914-18, the greatest and most 
horrible in the annals of history. The ill will between France 
and Germany was accentuated by Colonial rivalry over the 
matter of Morocco, where France with the approval of Great 
Britain claimed the right to establish a protectorate, Germany 
disputed the French monopoly and in 1911 almost went to 
war because France would not consult her in Moroccan 
matters. Six years earlier Great Britain had formally recognis- 
ed French claims to Morocco in return for similar recogni- 
tion of British interests in Egypt. Thus the ‘‘ENTENTE 
CORDIALE” between the two countries led to an understand- 
ing which had the effect of bringing the British Empire with 
_all its resources to the support of FRANCE against Germany 
when the Great war began. 

So much for Imperialism but in any case the new wave of 
imperialism that began over a hundred years ago seems to 
have died its natural death. The Empires lost their colonies 
after World War I and still others after World War II. 
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Aims, Achievements and Character 
of the French Revolution (1789-95) 


It is usually not the strength but the weakness of existing 
institutions which brings about revolution. This is particularly 
true of France in 1789. . 

The causes of the revolution which began in that year had 
really been at work for a long time and undertaking the exist- 
ing order of things in France. There were many causes which 
prepared the ground for this great upheaval—the French 
Revolution—which sounded the death knell of the ancient 
regime by shattering the structure of royal absolutism and 
destroying a social order based upon aristocratic privileges. 


Unjust Social Order 


One of the most important causes of the Revolution was 
the social disparity in France on the eve of Revolution. In its 
social structure, France then legally consisted, as had been the 


case for centuret mast of three classes or estates. The fist 
and second estate, respectively, were the clergy an € 
nobility. ty, They were alike distinguished By HOWOUrs, pFOpErIRS | 
“and privileges, Both of them formed a very small minority of 
the total population of the country—in a total population of 
“more than twenty-five million there were approximately 


130,000 clergymen and an equal number of nobles. Their com- 


“bine us one per cent of the total population 
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It is estimated that each of these two classes held about one- 
5 he land of France. these privileged cl 

constituting one per cent of population, owned forty per cent 
_of the land of the country for which they paid no taxes. 


The Clergy 


_The clergy had, of course, several welfar er- 


from but the Were never rendered, and with the passage of 
time they had even been forgotten. Oblivious of their duties, 
the clergy competed with the nobility in the field of riches, 


lands and luxuries. To quote just one example, the Archbishop 


under fire at the hands of Voltaire, ‘Crush the infamous 
thing” he exclaimed. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the huge income occurr- 
ing to the Church was equitably divided among the clergymen 
of all shades. Even in the ranks of the clergy there was a 


disparity. A wholly disproportionate _amount_ of the revenue. 
Was appropriated by the higher—clergy, while the mass of 


parishhood, wearing themselves out in service of their parish- 
ners, received a pittance hardly sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Not only that there was no love lost between the 
higher and lower clergy, the former even looked down upon 
the latter as a class apart ‘‘coarse, dirty and ignorant’’—the 
crime of the lower clergy being that they discharged their 
pormal duties and lived among the peasants sharing their 
food, sorrows and trials. ‘“‘It was through no accidental, 
impulsive propulsion of emotion that the lower clergy forsook 
their order and joined the Third Estate in 1789.” It was, 
therefore, hardly surprising if common suffering and mutual 
sympathies should lead the lower clergy and the third estate 
tocommon action against a regime that treated them so 
badly. 
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The rank of the nobility was acduired by virtue of birth, 
military service, purchase of nobility or holding certain public 


offices. Quite a number of well to-do commoners by purcha- 
sing vast estates of the old nobility (with patents of nobility, 
manorial rights and the titles of Dukes, Counts, and Viscounts) 
or by holding public offices attained the status of nobility. 
These constituted the official nobility, the nobles of the robes 
(the nobesses de robe), to distinguish them from the feudal 
nobility. 


The nobles enjoyed unique rivileges. The mpt. 


from most of the taxation—a burden borne only by the com- 


of the peasants who lived on their estates. The nobles were 
harsh and over bearing and were jealous of the maintenance ; 
of their privileges. | 


The Third Estate 


Beneath the two privileged groups of higher clergy and. 
nobility was the unprivileged mass of the nation called the 
third estate. The third estate had only duties and no privileges. 
They paid_a taxes to the state and enjoyed_no rights in 
return. The great mass of the third estate was made up of 
tions. (The third estate in towns and cities constituted the 
Bourgeoisie, the middle class, which included industrial and_ 
commercial entrepreneurs, professional men, shopkeepers,. 
and independent artisans). 


Peasants 


Out of about 23 million peasants in France on the eve of 
the French Revolution, hardly a million were then serfs—a 
condition that contrasted with most of Europe and most of 
peasants were nominally land holders to some extent. 
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The improved legal status of most of the peasants not 
being serfs—did not, however, save them from extreme 
exploitation. They paid many, often very vexatious, dues to 
the noble owner of the land ; they contributed the tithe to the 
church ;: and they owed a long list of direct and indirect taxes 
to the king. Thus the peasants paid three times over. To the 
state they paid taxes, to the Church tithes, and to the nobles 
feudal dues. If the calculation of a close student of this 
period, that the exaction from these three sources absorbed 
four-fifths of the income of the peasant, could not be esta- 
blished with mathematical accuracy, one could be sure that 
in any case he was ground down by taxation and thus inhu- 
manly burdened. The nobles, on the other hand, who 
“fought” and the clergy who ‘“‘prayed” contributed an in- 
significant proportion of the revenue. The taxes were thus 
distributed in such a way that the bulk of them fell on the 
class least able to pay them. 

There was thus a glaring inequality of all sorts in the 
French society on the eve of the Revolution which, directly 
and indirectly, was primarily responsible for its outbreak. It 
has been aptly said that ‘‘the Revolution of 1789 was much 
less a rebellion against despotism than a rebellion against 
inequality.” 


Failure of the French Monarchy 


It was Henry IV, the first ruler of the Bourban dynasty 
(1589—1610), who laid the foundation of absolute monarchy 
in France. During the reign of his successor, Louis XI 
(1610—1643), the royal authority was consolidated chiefly 
through the instrumentality of his great Chief Minister, Due 
de Richelieu. The next reign that of the Je grand monarque 
(the great monarch), i.e. Louis XIV (1643—1715) registered a 
further augmentation and consolidation of royal authority on 
account of the decline of the power and authority of the great 
magistrates or of the parlement of Paris*, and the mighty 


ee 


* The parlement of Paris was a sovereign court which registered all 
royal acts. 


‘ 
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and turbulent nobles of the realm. Louis XIV ardently 
believed that he ruled by the will of God and was responsible 
to Him alone for all his actions—divine rights theory, simple 
and pure. He was so autocratic and powerful that he could 
well boast ‘‘L’elat, e’est moi.’’ ‘‘I am the state.’ In consonance 
with this assertion, he said. ‘‘The sovereign authority is 
invested in my person, the legislative powers exist in myself 


-alone...My people are one with me; natural rights and 
, natural interests are necessarily combined with my own and 
_ only rest in my hands’’. 


‘Successot& OF Louis XIV 


By the time of the accession of Louis XV in 1715, there 
had arisen an excessive concentration of political, adminis- 
trative, and judicial power in the hands of the crown at the 
expense of all the orders of the realm. Legislative power had 
once resided in Estates General of clergy, lords, and commons 
but no such body had been called in France since 1614 ; 
national laws had been replaced by royal edicts. With the 
creation and maintenance of such a vast centralization, admini- 
strative, legislative and judicial, the energy of the crown was 


exhausted. 


Louis XV (1715—1774) 


¥ 


With such a ruler as Louis XV as its head, the central 
government of the kingdom could hardly receive careful and 
effective royal control. As G.P. Gooch has said, “‘His (Louis 
XV’s) lamentable repuation in history derives less from what . 
he did than from what he never tried to do. For him all evils 
were incurable.” It is no wonder, therefore that ‘‘the legacy of 
Louis XV to his countrymen was an ill-governed, discontented 
frustrated France”. Louis XV was in the words of M.S. 
Anderson ‘‘perhaps more hated and certainly more despised 
than any king of France for generations”. Quite a number of 
Frenchmen had begun to question the very basis of the 
existing political and social order. 
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Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 


Louis XV’s eldest son, the former Dauphin* had died in 
1765. It was therefore, Louis XV’s grandson, Louis XVI, who 
came to the throne in 1774 at his sudden death at the age of 
sixty-four. During Louis XVI’s reign, events were to take a 
turn which within fifteen years were to bring the ancient regime 
to an end. 

Louis XVI was twenty years old at his accession. A shy 
awkward looking man, prone to corpulence, he was completely 
devoid of his grandfather’s graceful bearing, but he was in 
‘many ways a more praiseworthy character. Uniquely among 
the other Bourbon kings of France, he led a strictly moral life. 
“He was also kindly, honest, pious and almost pathetically 
well-meaning and full of good intentions.” Yet he was 
singularly unfitted to be at the helm of affairs in France at 
that juncture when critical events stirred the country. He was 
thoroughly weak, vacillating and lacking in self-confidence. 
His vice was over-eating and over-drinking, his hobby was 
making and mending locks, and his chief pleasure was hunting, 
the traditional sport of French kings. Sometimes he spent so 
long in the hunting-field that he fell asleep from fatigue at 
‘council meetings during the discussion of business. On any 
day when there was no hunting, he felt ill at ease and com- 
pletely lost, as he did on the day of the tennis-court oath in 
June, 1789 and on other important dates in that year, e.g., 
on the day in October when the women cf Paris marched to 
Versailles. Unmistakably he gave the impression of living 
‘aloof and uncomprehending amid the critical events which 
‘stirred his kingdom. In fact Louis XVI never really grew up. 

For every different reason, Marie Antoinette to whom 
‘Louis XVI had been married was equally unsuited for the 
position as the Queen. She was.a daughter of Francis I and 
iMaria Theresa. Her marriage was disliked in France by a 
‘strong party which was set dead against the Austrian alliance 
‘which she represented. To that important section of the 


*Dauphin was the title of the eldest son of the King of France as Prince 
of Wales is the title conferred on the eldest son of the English sovereign. 
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people in France she was thus an “‘Unwanted Habsburg 
princess’. 

As was to be expected Marie Antoinette, a woman of 
unusual vivacity and charm, soon established an ascendancy 
over her husband to whom she was superior in ability. So- 
feminine influence continued to prevail at the court. Louis. 
XV had been guided by his mistresses, but his grandson was. 
directed by his wife. Such influence as Marie Antoinette 
exercised on her dull and bewildered husband was prompted: 
by nothing better than personal bias, and was usually harmful 
to the state. She had not been well educated and remained a 
foreigner who never understood France. | 

Moreover, she had little taste for politics, allowing herself 
to be guided simply by personal likes and dislikes. She tried’ 
to get French support for Austrian policy, which was often 
contrary to French interests ;she was by no means always 
able to get what ‘‘she wanted here, but her attempts acquired. 
for her the derogatory nickname of ‘/’ Austrichienne.” 

The King and Queen were at one in just one thing their 
desire to be aloof. So they lived a life of their own, isolated. 
from the rest of France. Except fora single visit by Louis to 
new harbour works at Cherbourg, they never journeyed: 
beyond the royal chateaux around Paris. They even isolated 
themselves from the nobility of the court, who still counted 
for much and, for this isolation, the Queen was primarily 
responsible. Since she was so seldom among them in the: 
functions of the court, the great noble men and their ladies. 
rarely came to Versailles, thus eliminating points of contacts. 
between the royalty and nobility. 

The Queen’s frivolity* destroyed her prestige, while her — 
love of pomp and show, which ran counter to the policy of 


*Just one example of her frivolity... | 

She mide her favouritv resort at Petit Trianon on the grounds of 
Versailles into a miniature village with twisting stream, rustic bridges and 
artificial waterfall, mill, kitchen, boundoirs and ballroom by the side of a 
pond, where, she and her friends dressed themselves as Arcadian sbep- 
herds and shepherdesses to enjoy the simple delights of country life. 

One can imagine the amount of money that would have been wasted. 
just to satisfy one passing whim of the Queen. | 
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strict economy required by the condition of the state finances,. 
earned for her the nickname ‘Madame Deficit’. 

The Queen’s reputation was seriously marred by continual 
malacious attacks on her personal character made by court 
factions which were hostile to her. Suspicion and abuse of her 
character reached its height in 1785 with the mysterious affair 
of the diamond necklace, which Napoleon said marked the: 
beginning of the French Revolution. This ‘affair’? which did. 
much to turn general public opinion against the Queen and so 
seriously undermined the prestige of the monarchy with the: 
mass of the Frenchmen was briefly as under : 

The Cardinal de Rohan who sought the Queen’s favour was: 
induced by the Countess dela Motte to purchase for the 
Queen a valuable diamond necklace originally made for 
Mme. du Barry, the mistress of Louis XV. The Cardinal 
handed the necklace to the Countess, who sold it to an 
English jeweller and kept the money. When the time for pay- 
-ment arrived, the jeweller who had mace the necklace sent his» 
billto the Queen, who denied all knowledge of it. A trial’ 
followed, which, lasted nine months and occasioned an im- 
mense scandal and malicious gossip. The Cardinal though 
found innocent, was banished from the court ; the Countess: 
dela Motte was flogged and branded ; but many suspected. 
that the Queen was the real culprit in the case, and slanderous: 
allegations were made against her. She was wildly supposed: 
to have sold her favours to the Cardinal for the necklace and! 
then to have refused to pay the price. The episode did much 
to turn general public opinion against her and so weaken the 
prestige of the monarchy. Louis troubles were in no small part. 
due to the fact that he was henpecked by the queen Marie 
Antoinette. She was disliked because of her rash attempts to 
dictate governmental policies. She was largely responsible for’ 
the dismissal in 1776 of one minister Turgot who may have: 
averted the Revolution and for thwarting Mirabeau in 1790,. 
who possibly could have saved the monarchy. 

The King had no able or reliable relative. It- has been very 
aptly said of him that ‘‘he was wretchedly alone in his incapa— 
cities. 
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As L.W. Courie rightly asserts : ‘“‘In 1774 the accession of a 
young king and his tall, graceful queen in place of dissolute 
old widower was naturally greeted with enthusiasm and loy- 
alty in France. After Louis XV’s long and inglorious reign, 
public opinion confidently hoped that the crown would lead 
the nation towards a better future ; but the weakness of the 
King and indiscretions of the Queen speedily brought disen- 
chantment and _ steadily dissipated the national goodwill, 
and the seriously undermined prestige of the monarchy 
was to contribute towards the development of the situation 
which culminated in the outbreak of the Revolution.” 


Defects in Administration 


The French Government besides being despotic was highly 
centralised. Matters great and small were taken up by the 
king’s council at Versailles. Little liberty of action was left 
to local officials. Such trifles, such as the repair of a bridge 
or the sinking of a village well were referred to the council” 
for approval ; consequently that body was overwhelmed with 
work. Delays, occurred and decisions were often announced 
too late to be of use. The administration thus became very 
inefficient and people became greatly dissatisfied. 


The Intellectual and Literacy Crusade 


The eighteenth century was a very inquisitive, critical and 
‘sceptical century. Inspite of the political conservatism of its 
governing classes, its judgment was far more ready to be 
enslaved by new ideas than by old ones. In so far as the 
French Revolution was concerned the intellectual ferment can 
best be discussed by studying the reconnaissance made by 
Montesquieu, the attack of Voltaire and the ultimate conquest 
achieved by Rousseau. Besides there were the Encyclopaedists 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the Revolution of 1789 
‘‘was not caused by the (French) philosophers, but by the 
conditions and evils of the national life and by the mistakes 
of the government. Nevertheless those writers were a factor 
in the Revolution, for they educated a group of leaders, 
instilled into them certain decisive doctrines, furnished them 
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with phrases, formulae and arguments, gave a certain tone 
and cast to their minds, imparted to them certain powerful 
illusions, encouraged an_ excessive hopefulness which was 
characteristic of the movement. They did not cause the Revolu- 
tion but they exposed the causes brilliantly, focussed attention 
upon them, compelled discussion and aroused passion”’— 
C.D. Hazen. 

These men of letters demonstrated in innumerable ways. 
the rottenness of the French institutions and expressed disen- 
chantment with the ancient regime. They compared French 
institutions unfavourably with the English institutions and 
violently attacked the former with every weapon of invective, 
ridicule, ribaldry and innuendo. When, therefore, the French, 
Revolution broke out their constant undermining had 
destroyed the self-confidence and prestige of the old order. 

The giants of the age were Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. Besides them there were the so-called the Encyclo- 
-paedists—writers who had contributed articles to the French 
Encyclopaedia which was designed to contain the sum of» 
human knowledge at the time carefully strained and analyzed. 


Montesquieu (1689-1755) 


Baron de Charles de Secondat Montesquieu was a leading 
exponent of rationalism—the idea underlying rationalism was 
that everything should bear the test of reason. 

His earliest work, The Persian Letters, was a satire on. 
French society in which, by viewing it through the eyes of an 
imaginary Persian, he poked all manner of fun at a privileged 
aristocracy, the corruption of the court and the folly of 
religious intolerance. 

In 1748, appeared his monumental ‘De l’ Esprit des Lois’? 
(The Spirit of the Laws) which brought him much acclaim. It 
was a study of political] Philosophy, of various forms of » 
governments and their merits and demerits. Setting aside the 
claim of divinity for the institutions, he examined them with 
the detachment of a rationalist. 

Mainly through the influence of Locke, Montesquieu attri- 
buted much of the success of the British constitution in 
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safeguarding individual freedom to the recognition that the 
‘powers of government were of three different kinds—executive 
legislative and judicial—which should be exercised by different 
ypersons. He imagined that this existed more markedly in the 
British constitution than it actually did, but no other concep- 
tion of any political thinker had a more practical effect. It 
inspired rationalist critics of the oppressiveness of the ancient 
regime and stimulated the constitutional claims of the 
_parlement of Paris (it was a sovereign court which registered 
all royal acts) just before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
while it exercised a decisive influence upon the framing of the 
constitution of the U.S.A. and the attempts at constitutional 
monarchy in revolutionary France. 
Voltaire (1694—1778) 


If Montesquieu may be said to have achieved most in prac- 
tical result among the philosophers, the most famous and 
influential during his own life time was Francois-Marie Arouet, 
“better known as Voltaire. | 2 

The prince of the rationalists, Voltaire was one of the mas- 
terminds in the history of Europe. His name has become the 
name of an era. We speak of the Age of Voltaire in the same 
way as we speak of the Age of Luther or the Age of 
Erasmus. Voltaire’s rare and versatile wit, his light touch, his 
unabashed scepticism, his brilliant commonsense, appealed 
irresistibly to the minds of his countrymen 

Voltaire was a brilliant satirist who, in a series of poems, 
essays and other works, unsparingly criticised the social and 
political institutions of his time. His chief target was the 
Roman Catholic church of his time, which he regarded asa 
barrier to human progress and as a privileged nuisance. 
Ecrasez V’infame’ (Crush the vile thing’) was his slogan in 
respect of Church. He also exposed the absurdity of feudal 
privileges. As a reformer he ploughed deeper than Montes- 
quieu, for he did not hesitate to attack ‘‘privilege’’. In his 
slashing attacks on the Church and other pillars of the ancient 
regime he was nothing short of a crusador. He exhorted his 
countrymen to apply reason rather than tradition asa test of 
established institutions, and to condemn those which failed to 
justify themselves when judged in this way. 
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Thanks to his brilliant pen, he enjoyed a celebrity far 
‘greater than any of the other philosophers. 


‘Rousseau (1712—1778) 


While most of the philosophers belonged to the wealthy 
bourgeoisie and shared their political aims, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau came from a lower social class. The ideal of equality 
before the law, so strongly desired by other thinkers, was not 
enough to satisfy Rousseau, and his writings appear the first 
‘aspirations of the down-trodden class, to which he himself 
belonged for social and economic equality. 

Rousseau’s monumental work Du Contract Social (the 
Social Contract) was published in 1762. In this work he held the 
opinion that civilised society was based on a ‘‘social contract?’. 
He thought that in the remote past men had lived in state of 
nature and that they had come to an agreement to live 
together under a government in order that life and property 
might be protected. The existing contract, he thought, to be 
unfair, as it favoured the privileged classes unduly, and 
advocated a “‘return to nature” andthe formation of a new 
and more satisfactory contract. He was, therefore, all for the 
demolition of the existing institutions, and the establishment 
ofa form of government which would ensure that the ‘“‘gene- 


ral will” was sovereign. In other words an entirely new ‘‘social 


contract’? must be made. 

The adherents of Rousseau’s ideas became extreme revolu- 
tionaries who wanted to abolish Frnech institutions as comple- 
tely as possible, and to build them up again from the begin- 
ning. His ideas exercised great influence among the leaders of 
the French Revolution, notably the Jacobins between 179] 
and 1793, and Robespierre in particular. 

In assessing the influence of Rousseau, Lord Morley cbser- 
ved : “‘In the first place he (Rousseau) spoke words that can 
never be unspoken and kindled a hope than can never be 
‘extinguished ; he first inflamed man with righteous conviction, 
with the evils of the existing order of things, reduced civiliza- 
tion to a nullity for the great majority of mankind...... ; 
second, by his fervid eloquence and the burning convictions 


’ 
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which he kindled inthe heart of great number of men, he 
inspired energy enough in France to awaken her from the 
torpor as of death which was stealing so rapidly over her. 


The Encyclopaedists 


In the middle of the eighteenth century was published the 
French Encycloapaedia which contained articles in alphabetical 
order on all questions of philosophy and religion, literature 
and aesthetics, politics and political economy, theoretical and 
technical science. 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784) with the aid of a multitude of 
collaborators—notably D’Alembert, Voltaire, Montesquieu,. 
Turgot, Neckor and Mirabeau (the father of more famous 
Mirabeau of the Revolution) prepared the text of the 
Encyclopaedia. The object underlying the preparation of the 
Encyclopaedia was to express the sceptical, rationalist attitude 
of the French philosophers on various matters. The Encyclo-. 
paedia became in some respects a vehicle of criticism, since 
by implication at least many existing abuses in French life and 
society were denounced. Needless to point out that some of 
the articles in theEncyclopaedia brought home to the people of 
France that the state of affairs in their country, particularly in 
the fields of religion and society, was deplorable. 


Role played by the philosophers in bringing about the 
Revolution 


We have already examined the views of an eminent histo- 
rian C.D. Hazen in this connection. According to Mallet, 
“The seed sown by these remarkable writers fell upon fruitful 
soil...An enthusiasm for the natural greatness of man anda 
boundless contempt for the age of society in which he lived 
prevaded the thought of the time. In almost every European 
country observers noticed the same presentiment of impending 
change—a change which on behalf of humanity most people 
were prepared to welcome. Thinkers and talkers alike were 
full of illusions, full of curiosity, full of selfishness, full of 
hope.” David Thomson is of the opinion that the connection 
between the ideas of the philosophers (as the philosophers are 
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called) and the outbreak of the French Revolution ‘‘is some- 
what remote and indirect. They did not preach revolution, 
and were usually ready enough to lend support to any absolute 
monarch who was prepared to patronize them and adopt 
their teachings. Nor were most of their readers inspired to 
want, or to work for, revolution ; they were mostly themselves 
aristocrats, lawyers, business people, and local: dignitaries, 
whose lot in the existing order was far from unhappy. The 
doctrines of the philosophers came to be used later on, during 
the course of the revolution in France, often to justify measu- 
res that the philosophers themselves would have opposed. Their 
teachings become more important later; if they had any 
influence at all on the outbreak and the initial stages of the 
great revolution, it was only to the extent they had fostered a 
critical irreverent attitude towards all existing institutions. 
They made men more ready, when the need arose, to question 
the whole foundation of the old order. What mattered in 1789 
_—and what made men revolutionary almost in spite of them- 
selves—was the whole ‘revolutionary situation’; and in 
producing that situation the work of the philosophers played 
no very important role.’’ 

In correctly assessing the role played by the philosophers in 
precipitating the French Revolution, one could say that they 
heralded the Revolution, but they did not originate it. They 
were rather its effect than its cause. : 


(e) Impact of the American War of Independence 


The intervention of France in this war accelerated her 
movement on the road to bankruptcy. It also familiarised 
thousands of Frenchmen with the idea of aright, proper 
resistance to what was regarded to be a lawfully constituted 
authoriry. Lafayettes and his friends came back to Paris to 
chatter of bravery, heroism and colonial ideals. In America 
the situation had been remedied by means of a revolution. 
What was there to prevent the situation in France being 
remedied too ? 
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(f) Financial bankruptcy 

According to David Thomson quoted above what mattered 
‘1 1789 was the whole ‘revolutionary situation’ the essence of 
which was ‘‘that the King, who was the linchpin of the whole 
‘established social and political system in France was in 
desperate financial straits.’’ Let us, therefore, turn our atten- 
tion to those desperate financial straits. 

Financially France never caught up after the reign of Louis 
XIV (1643—1715), and the reign of his successor, Louis XV 
(1715—1774), served to put her deeper into the mire due to 
criminal extravagance of court and to eighteenth century 
wars with England* 

Shortly after Louis XVI came to the throne cf his unmour- 
ned predeccessor years of disorder in the royal treasury 
seemed to have come to an inevitable climax. 

By 1787 the financial position of Franc 
desperate. She staggered under the burden of a huge national 


debt. 
The financial situation in France exhibited the following 


— 


e was well nigh. 


ominous features : 
(i) A large debt inherited from the past; (ii) an obstinate 


annual deficit ; and (iii) an embittered public unwillingness to 
bear additicnal taxation. The result was that treasury was 


“Since 1689 France and England were engaged in one long struggle. 
The main phases of acute conflict can be summarized as follows : 

(i) The War of the League of Augsburg, 1689—97 concluded by the 
Treaty of Ryswick. : 

(ii) The War of the Spanish Succession, 1762—13, concluded by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

(iii) The War of the Austrian Succession, 1740—48, concluded by the 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. This began in 1739 with the War of Jenkin’s Ear 
between England and Spain. France and England. were not at war until 
1744, 

(iv) The Seven Years War, 1756—63, concluded by the Treaty of Paris 

(v) The War of American Independence, 1778—83, concluded by the 
Treaty of Versailles. E , | 

These wars and the 2,090 million dollars that France spent in aiding 
the American Colonies in their war against England had completely exhaus- 


ted the finances of France. 
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‘empty, taxation could no longer be increased and a loan could 
no longer be raised. Thus financial bankruptcy was at hand. 
‘There was only one possible remedy—a levy on “‘privilege’’., 
which meant that the privileged classes who had been exempt 
from the bulk of taxation should be made to sacrifice their 
ammunity from taxation. This they stoutly refused to do. It 
Was a suicidal attitude for the nobles to adopt for as A. Good- 
Win observes: ‘‘It (the French Revolution) was set in motion 
‘by the aristocracy inthe years 1787 and 1788 in the attempts 
to defend its own fiscal and political previleges’’ in the face of 
‘an acute financial crisis. 

The French finances were thus in atrocious confusion, and 
‘the finances were, as they still are, the most revealing touch- 
‘stone of every government’s solidity. Something had immedia- 
‘tely to be done about the finances, if the services of the state 
were not to break down and the government cease to 
‘function. 

King Louis XVI was at his wit’s end. In act.of desperation 
on July 5, 1788, he issued a call forthe Etate Generaux (the 
‘Estates-General), which was the nearest institution France had 
to a parliament representative of the whole nation. This call 
‘was followed by another on August 8th, which summoned the 
‘body to meet on May Ist, 1789. The summoning of the Estates 
General which had not met since 1614 was of tremendous 
moral significance. Undoubtedly it indicated a defeat for the 
monarchy and marked a definite shifting of the moral leader- 
ship from the crown to the nation as a whole. The summoning 
of the Estates-General opened the way for the revolution. In 
this connection we may quote A. Goodwin: ‘“‘The immediate 
causes Of French Revolution of 1789 must be sought, not in 
the economic grievances of the peasants, norin the political 
discontent of the middle class, but in the reactionary aspirat- 
tions of the French aristocracy...The decision of Lousis XVI, 
in July, 1788 to summon the Estates-General marked the 
Crown’s capitulation to the concerted pressure of the lay, 
ecclesiastical and judicial aristocracy.. These privileged classes 
expected that the adoption of traditional methods of voting in 
the Estates-General—by order and not by head—would enable 
them, not only to prevent radical reform, but also to consoli- 


— 
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date their victory over the crown by a similar subjugation of 
the third estate. This gross miscalculation rendered inevitable 
a revolution which might well have been avoided by the 
nobility’s acceptance of the consequences of political and 
fiscal equality. 

To sum up: An unjust division of society, a rotten polit cal 
system, an unfair system of taxation, financial bankruptcy of 
the state, the personal characters of Louis XVI, and his Queen 
Marie Antoinette, coupled with the influence of the French 
philosophers, brought about the French Revolution. 

Postscript. We might as well discuss two more impor- 
tant questions arising out of the theme under review : Why did 
the Revolution come in France alone in 1789? and (ii) how 
does the French Revolution stand in comparison with the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 in England ? 3 

(i) Why did the Revolution come in France alone ? Itis 
really significant that the Revolution came in France alone 
while the general conditions of the people were practically 
the same, in some ways worse, in other countries of Europe. 
There were many reasons for this which may be summarized. 

In other countries there were feudal privileges, no 
doubt, like those in France, but there were duties. also. The 
feudal lords in other countries, for example, served in the 
army and were responsible for maintaining law and order in 
their respective estates. In the case of France, however, the 
situation was different. In that country, while the nobles still 
retained their exemptions and privileges, they were deprived 
of all their powers and absolved of their duties by the king. 
The result was that while in other countries the feudal system 
was a reality, in France it had lost all vitality and had become 
worn out. There was, therefore, no rational ground for its 
continuance in France, and yet it was very much there. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the people in France felt irritated 
with the system particularly, and strove to abolish it at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Another reason was that in France there existed a powerful 
and enlightened middle class which was not to be found in 
other parts of Europe. The merchants, the traders, the 
professors and the lawyers were wealthy and rich and were 
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endowed with brains, and yet they had no share in the 
administration, which was most acutely felt. It was this class 
in France which formed the vanguard of the Revolution. 

Then France alone produced a set of philosophers, who 
had a tremendous influence on the people. They had prepared 
the minds of the French by their writings to uproot the establi- 
shed order. In fact, the writings of these philosophers 
put before the people an idealism for which the latter were 
prepared to make any sacrifices. Nosuch atmosphere existed 
in other countries of Europe. Although the unprivileged 
classes in other countries of Europe also suffered, they had 
neither any idealism before them, nor any leaders among them 
who were prepared to challenge the existing order, and hence 
no revolution broke out there. 


The American War of Independence greatly influenced 
France in bringing about changes in French society and 
government, for the simple reason that a large number of the 
_ French soldiers had fought in the war side by side with 
American colonists, and had been inspired with the spirit 
of freedom and liberty. Naturally, on their return to France, 
they felt that they should also fight for liberty and equality. 
Other inhabitants also took their cue from them and aspired 
for those rights. 

There was still another reason why the Revolution started 
in France and not in any other country of Europe. France 
staggered under the burden of a huge national debt, which 
had been increasing by leaps and bounds, year after year, due 
to extravagance of the court and to eighteenth century wars— 
wars with Britain for colonies. Things came to a head, and 
it became well nigh impossible to carry on the government 
due to bankruptcy of the state. Under the circumstances, the 
estates-general had to be summoned to rehabilitate the 
finances, and this step precipitated the Revolution in France. 
There were no such circumstances in other parts of Europe, 
and although the people there had their grievances, they kept 
on suffering without a thought of revolting. 

(ii) Camparison between the French Revolution and the Glori- 
ous Revolution—In comparing the French Revolution of 1789 
with the Glorious Revolution of 1688 in England, we may 
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observe that the aim of the English Revolution was to attain 
entirely political ends. Its objectwas to curb the arbitrary 
power of the King, and transfer all the powers to parliament 
as the chosen representative of the people On the other 
hand, the French Revolution was more a rebellion against. 
inequality in society than against despotism. It is true that 
the people of France had their political disabilities, but 
they had got so much accustomed to authoritarian rule ex-- 
tending over centuries that they had ceased bothering about 
it, and had, consequently, taken it in their stride. They were: 
mainly concerned with the removal of social inequalities which 
haunted them. 

The English Revolution was accomplished without blood-. 
Shed, without massacre, without guillotine, and without the 
reign of terror. It secured the triumph of parliamentary 
government over kingly despotism ‘*by consent and compro- 
mise”” Moreover, it was defensive and conservative in charac-. 
ter. No drastic change was introduced as a result of it. No 
breach with the past took place because of it. On the other 
hand, the French Revolution was violent in its character and 
destructive in its effects. i 


The Etats Genercux (The Estates-General) 


In January, 1789 in the midst of an unsurpassed excite- 
ment, elections began to take place for a meeting of the 
Estates General summoned after a lapse of one hundred and 
seventy five years. To the general Public in France the 
meeting of the Estates General seemed almost like a mystic 
‘“open sesame” (a spell or other means of making barriers fly 
open—from the story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in 
Arabian Nights) ‘‘What might not this historic assemblage 
accomplish ? Great events must surely follow’; ‘‘France 
would be regenerated” were some of the affirmations made 
by a large number of Frenchmen. 

The Cashiers. It was customary before a meeting of the 
Estates-General, for assemblies of electors to draw up lists of 
gtievances—cashier de doleances. In each constituency these 
were merged into an address for presentation by its deputy to, 


\ 
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the crown. Each member had, therefore, brought with him a 
cashier, or list of complaints from his constituency. There 
were about 600 of these addresses finally presented at Versailles 
in 1789. : 

These covered a multitude of subjects, from a general 
demand for a ‘constitution’ and liberty of the individual, to a 
request to be allowed to keep a cat, to light a fire without pay- 
ment of a due, etc. Nevertheless, a certain uniformity among 
the cashiers reveals some attempt at an organization. By and 
large, the cashiers from the towns were drawn up by the fairly 
wealthy bourgeoisie and demanded equality with the privileged 
classes, while those from the country parishes came from the 
larger farmers and wanted the abolition of feudal dues. The 
cashiers of the clergy and the nobility, on the other hand, 
showed that both these estates wished to retain their distinc- 
tive advantages and immunities. It was thus quite clear that 
the privileged aristocracy and the unprivileged bourgeoisie 
. (the middle class of citizens) that was now raising its head in 
France were at cross purpose. As for the poorer peasantry, 
they had not yet expressed themselves ; their grievances did 
not come to the surface until the revolt of the rural population 
in the weeks following the fall of Bastille. 


The First Encounter 


The Estates-General was formally opened by Louis XVI at 
Versailles on May Sth, 1989. In its composition those opposed 
to the ancient regime (the bourgeoisie and the parish priests) 
out-numbered those likely to defend it (the nobles and 
bishops). The Estates-General certainly did not meet with the 
intention of overthrowing the government of France and 
destroying the monarchy and nobility, but it was expected to 
be called upon to sanction reforms which would enable the 
government to be carried on more smoothly and satisfactorily 
and which would restore order in the finances. If the Govern- 
ment had been prepared to present to the Estates General a 
scheme of reforms, there is little doubt that body would have 
discussed it, perhaps modified it, and then adopted it. But the 
Government was not ready ; it gave no lead to the Estates- 
General ; and tne first two months were spent in a wrangle 
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whether the Estates-General should resolve itself into three 
separate chambers as had been the case in 1614—in which 
case the first and the second estates (comprising deputies of 
the privileged classes) would outvote the third or whether 
they should meet and vote as one body. Naturally, the pri- 
vileged classes clamoured for the first alternative, that is 
voting by “‘Order’’ (par ordre) while the unprivileged agitated 
for the second that is voting by ‘‘Head’’ (par tete), taking their 
stand on the plea that the Estate General of 1789 was not a 
feudal assembly but represented the people of France. They 
wanted the Estates-General to sit as a single body and each 
member to have one vote. The result was that there was a 
tussle between the privileged and unprivileged for the control 
of the Estates-General. As has been aptly put, “It is no longer 
but very secondarily a question of the king, of despotism, and 
of the constitution ; itis a war between the Third Estate and 
the two other orders’’. | 
Before the meeting of the Estates-General, the claims of 
the Third Estate, the unprivileged class, became the subject of 
an exhilarating pamphlet literature. The theories of the French 
“philosophic? movement of the eighteenth century had been 
thought into the realm of action, and popular passions had 
been aroused. | | 


The Third Estate constitutes itself the National Assembly 


In former times a French king desiring to tax the privileged 
orders would have coibined with the Third Estate to crush 
the classes that chiefly menaced his power; but Louis XVI and 
his queen living in an artificial world at Versailles out of touch 
with their people, were moved, perhaps, rather by their social 
sympathies than by their knowledge of the interests of the 
crown. They failed to support the radical demands of the 
Third Estate, and the first revolutionary act occurred when the 
Third Estate on June 17, accepting the consequences of their 
acts, passed a decree to the effect that, representing as they 
did nintey-six per cent of the nation, they and only they were 
qualified to voice its will ; hence they constituted themselves 
the ‘‘National Assembly” and invited members of the nobility 
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that any future taxation, which was not approved by the 
nation’s representatives, was illegal. It was, of course, a step 
which none but the king had the legal right to take. The 
Third Estate was taking the law into its own hands. 


‘The Oath of the Tennis Court 


The “illegal” formation of the National Assembly was a 
clear challenge to the monarchy. The royal ministers now- 
decided that the King should preside over a joint session of 
the three orders of the Estate General, though they could not 
clearly agree what should be done at that session. On June 
20th, when the deputies of the Third Estate came for the meet- 
ing, they found the door of the Hall closed, and guarded by 
the troops. They were told that the Hall was being renovated 
for the royal sessions to be held later. The members of the 
‘Third Estate under Bailley, tne First President of the National 
' Assembly, rushed to near-by building which was used as a 
royal indoor tennis court, where they swore not to separate 
until they had drawn up a constitution for France. It became 
obvious that the Third Estate calling itself the Naticnal 
Assembly would not retreat at the order of the King. The 
Revolution had begun. 


“The Union of the Three Estates 


On June 22nd, the majority of the clergy joined the third 
‘estate thus swelling its ranks. When the royal session was held 
‘Louis XVI declared in unequivocal terms that the distinction 
‘between the three orders must be maintained completely and 
ordered the third estate to abandon its plans. Thereupon, 
‘Compte deMirabeau (1749—1791) who was the first of revo- 
lutionary leaders to forma policy, which included the aboli- 
tion of privilege and inequality and also the establishments of 
a constitution, reported by saying that the deputies would 
‘only give way at the point of bayonet. A group of liberal 
minded nobles at this stage joined the ranks of the Third 
Estate. On June 27th, however, four days after the royal 
session, Louis XVI probably unhinged by news that a mob was 
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planning to march from Paris to Versailles, retracted from. 
his earlier position, and orderd the two privileged estates to 
join the third estate in forming one assembly. Thus the 
National Assembly had triumphed in the long initial battle. 
Bailley, President of the Assembly jubilantly exclaimed ; ‘‘This. 
day (June 27th, 1789) will be illustrious in our annals.’’ On. 
July 7th, a committee was appointed to draft a constitution. 
Henceforth we shall speak of the ‘“‘Constituent Assembly.”’ 


Louis XVI's Efforts to Regain Lost Ground 


The King, however, did not regard his capitulation as 
final. He was still determined to crush the Assembly and ~ 
regain his lost ground. From July Ist, royal troops began to 
move from the provinces to Versailles and the region of Paris.. 
The Government made it known that these measures were: 
being taken to protect the Assembly and prevent disorder in. 
Paris, but people at large were not convinced. They believed. 
that troops movements were being undertaken to overawe: 
them. To make matters worse, the delegates of the privileged. 
orders who had earlier obeyed the royal order, though reluct- 
antly, to unite with the third estate to form a single body now 
kept away from the Assembly’s debates. On July 11th, the King 
took another step, he suddenly dismissed Necker, who had 
been advising concessions to the third estate, and formed a. 
new ministry composed of men of reactionary views. It was. 
now widely believed that the King intended to dissolve the: 
Assembly and repudiate the national debt and thus inflict. 
another two serious blows on the third estate. 

It would be obvious from the foregoing account that Louis. 
XVI was at that time following a weak and vacillating policy, 
when the need of the hour was firm handling of situation. The: 
privileged aristocracy, on their part, were not reading the 
writing on the wall and were willfully shutting their eyes to the: 


impending danger. 
The First Insurrectionary Act (July 14th, 1789) 


The happenings in Versailles were not without their effect 
in Paris, where demonstrations and riots were now. on the 
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increase due to the immability of the Government to prevent 
disorder. Inspired by revolutionary pamphlets and infuriated 
by various acts of omission and commission of the Govern- 
ment, the mob in Paris, in search of arms, captured and razed 
to the ground the royal fortress of the Bastille, situated in the 
heart of the city, on July 14th, 1789: For some time the 
Bastille had been chiefly used as a prison to confine persons in 
custody indefinitely without trial, and assuch seemed to many 
the symbol of oppressive despotism. (though, as a matter of 
fact, there then were only four coiners, two madmen and a 
dissolute young nobleman kept there by the wish of his. 
family—but seven inmates, all of them.common criminals).. 
Significance of the Fall of Bastille: 

The ‘‘taking”’ of the Bastille was felt to be a symbol of the 
overthrow of the ancien regime. It indicated that the king no 
longer controlled Paris and could not hope to regain it evem 
with his mercenary troops. The fall ofithe Bastille was hailed 
by contemporaries as an event of the first magnitude, and! 
. such it proved to be. C.J. Fox exclaimed on hearing the news: 
from Paris : ‘‘How much is this the greatest and best event 
that has ever happened.” As pointed out by A. Goodwin 
‘‘No other single event in the revolution had so many-sided. 
or far-reaching result as the fall’ of the Bastille. It marked the 
end of royal despotism in France, completed the transfer of 
political authority to the national legislature, and by encoura- 
ging the peasants to revolt, paved the way for the fall of 
feudalism. It freed the country from the restraints of press 
censorship and thus led to the rise of popular journalism, the 
political effect of which was amply demonstrated in the 
preparation of the next revolutionary journee in the following 
October. It was accompanied by an important revolution 
inthe municipal administration of Paris and was quickly’ 
followed by an almost complete decentralization of govern- 
ment. It provoked the first emrgration of the reactionary’ 
nobility, led by Count of Artois, and set in train the forces: 
that led, in time, to foreign intervention and war with Europe 
... The fall of the fortress was widely acclaimed as heralding: 
a new birth of liberty, not only in France, but throughout the 
World.” 
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The 14th of July was the second of the great days of the 
Revolution. The 27th of June had given supreme legislative 
authority to the assembly ; the fall of the Bastille on July 14th 


‘established the sovereignty of the people. 


So wild was the enthusiasm throughout France at the fall 


ofthe Bastille that 14th of July was declared a national 


holiday. A new flag—the tricolour, red, white and blue—was 


adopted asthe flag of the revolutionary France replacing 
the old white banner of the Bourbons. A National Guard was 
created in Paris and Marquis de Lafayette, the hero of French 


participation in the American war of Independence, was 
appointed its commander. Soon it came to have a force of 
48,000 strong. A new municipal council known as the 
“Commune” was set up for Paris by its people. It was to 


consist of the chosen representatives of the various localities 
of Paris—the same that had elected representatives to the 


Estates-General. 
Uprising of the Peasantry and Downfall of Feudalism 


It was hardly to be expected that the ‘‘July Riots” in Paris 
would be without their effects on the provinces where the 
population consisted chiefly of the peasantry. Now, at last, 
even ‘‘these more sluggish members of humanity’’—the peas- 
ants of France—, taking their cue from the events in Paris 
awoke from their slumber and raised the standard of revolt in 
the provinces. For the peasants, above all things, feudalism 
was the bane. So from the middle of July on through August, 
1789, the peasants plundered the chateaux, —the ‘Bastilles’ of 
the villages—the symbol of feudal despotism, taking special 
pains to destroy all the document of titles of the nobles—‘‘the 
records of the peasants servitude.”” A large number of nobles 
were put to death and their castles razed to the ground. But 
the feudal lords were not the only victims of the peasants’ 
wrath. Agents of the tax farmers were sometimes beaten or 
even put to death, and the same fate befell those millers who 
had often defrauded the peasants. The revolt in the country- 
side had become —even more than in Paris~a_ social 
upheaval. 
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The King Relents 


Perceiving the temper of the people, Louis XVI relented. 
He reinstated Necker, dispersed the troops, and recognised the 
new administrative set up of Paris, the National Gaurd and 
the new flag—the Tricolour. But this was not the end of the. 
matter. There, were, however, other influences working on the: 
weak and vacillating Louis XVI which he could not resist and 
which deflected him from the path he had so far chosen to, 
placate his subjects. 


Attempts at a Counter-Revolution 


The Queen and the Court were against the yielding tactics: 
of the King. They wanted him to adopt a tough line against 
the recalcitrant section and not to agree to the reforms of the. 
Assembly. The King gave in. He subordinated his own judg- 
‘ment in the matter to the ‘‘wiser’’ counsels of his charming 
and vivacious Queen and court. Efforts were then made to. 
stage a counter-revolution against the populace of Paris. 
Some of the crack troops were summoned to Versailles from. 
Flanders. A sumptuous banquet was arranged in the court 
theatre for the officers of the Flanders Regiment on the night. 
of October Ist, 1789 at which the King and Queen were 
present. The guests indulged in enthusiastic demonstrations of 
loyalty and counter-revolutionary shouts. While Paris was. 
virtually starving, Versailles was gay with drinks and dinners. 

March of Women to Versailles—News of lavish feasts at 
Versailles stung the people of Paris to the quick. Rumours 
were widespread in Paris that the Revolution had been insulted 
by the Tricolour having been stamped upon by the loyal 
troops during the orgy at the palace at Versailles, and that the 
Queen had encourageed all things. The Parisians became 
furious and clamoured for the blood of the perpetrators. 
There was witnessed in Paris on October 5th a strange 
and uncouth spectacle of a march of some Six or 
seven thousand women, mad with hunger and rage, into 
Versailles, accompanied by the riff-raff of the population, to 
clamour for bread, and perhaps minded also to get the ‘‘royal. 
baker” and bring him to Paris. Armed with sticks and clubs, 
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the women carried a few pieces of cannon also with them. 
‘Lafayette, with some of his National Guards, followed them 
‘at a discreet distance to prevent any untoward incident. The 
eight mile highway from Paris ‘to Versailles was covered with 
‘ries and slogans of the Parisian women. The crowd reached 
Versailles ir the evening and surrounded the royal palace. 
“The vast courtyard of the palace as also the streets of Vers- 
ailles were thronged with women from Paris. They were 
shouting, howling, and cursing. Even the fixed bayonets of 
the Royal Guards were weakening and giving way, both liter- 
‘ally and figuratively. Only Lafayette could save the situation. 
He undertock to guard the royal family with volunteers. He 
‘also made adequate arrangement for the feeding and housing 
ofthe women for the night. However, early in the morning 
of October 6th, after some of the more turbulent elements had 
got drunk, there was an attack upon the palace and two of its 
‘guards were killed. At this juncture Lafayette ordered his 
guards to clear the palace and thus rescued the royal} family. 
Then, after the King, the Queen and the Dauphin (the little 
prince) wearing Tricolour cockades had shown themselves on 
a balcony to the assembled rabble, the Commander of the 
‘National Guards persuaded the King to assent to its demand 
that he should go to Paris. Evidently, the women of Paris had 
-~won the day. Even the Queen had joined the Revolution. 
Arrangements were now made for the return journey. 


“The Funeral March of the Old Monarchy 


One significant. achievement of this ‘“‘march’’ was that the 
King was persuaded and forced to change the headquarters 
of his Government to Paris and himself to live amidst his 
people. At two o’ clock on October 6, in the mud and rain 
‘started the return procession. It was a weird procession— 
‘women of Paris, accompanied by Lafayette, the revolutionary 
thero of the two continents, and his guardsmen and lugging 
‘some wagons full of wheat and flour which they had com- 
mandered, escorting the royal family to the Tuileries in Paris, 
tthe old royal palace which Louis XIV had deserted a century 
previously. According to legend, the crowd shouted through- 
out the entire route to Paris. ‘‘We have the baker and baker’s 
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~wife and the baker’s little boy—now we shall have bread.” 
the procession has been aptly described as “‘the funeral march 
of the old monarchy.”’ 

It was the second occasion when the populace played an 
important role in the Revolution. It displayed this time even 
more strikingly its power over the crown. A new chapter in 
tthe history of France had begun. The King was now a 
virtual prisoner of the Paris mob. He could be a constitutional 
monarch only under cbvious compulsion. 

The Assembly, not wishing to be left in isolation at Versail- 
les, voted ten days later to transfer itself also to Paris. The 
Government was to be under Parisian influence for the next 
‘five years. 

‘The Constituent Assembly (June 1789—September 1791) 


It was on June 27th, 1789 that King Louis XVI, probably 
provoked by news that a mob was planning to march from 
Paris to Versailles, ordered that the two privileged estates 
‘were to unite with the third estate to form a single body 
known as the ‘‘Constituent Assembly.’’ The pressing task of 
this body was to frame a new constitution and method of 
government. 

~The ancien regime had been a patchwork of monarchical 
and feudal survivals to which more recent institutions had been 
added with great variety in different parts of the country. Now 
an attempt was to be made to give the state a completely new 
and unified system of administration. 

Its Work: (i) Abolition of the inequalities and injustices of 
the Old Regime. By far the most significant work of the 
Constituent Assembly was to sound the death knell of feudal- 
ism, existing remnants of serfdom and class privilege. 

On the night of August 4th, 1789, to be recalled henceforth 
as the ‘‘night of dupes’, one of the nobles, the Viscount of 
Noailles, (pronounced no. i), a relative of Lafayette rose in his 
seat, rushed to the rostrum and eloquently stated that the 
prime reason for the uprising of the peasants was the odious 
burden of feudal dues. He emphatically maintained that the 
remedy lay not in repressing the peasants but in putting an 
end to inequality, which according to him, was at the root of 
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all the trouble. Next to speak in the same strain was the Duke 
D’ Aiquillon (pronounced a-gueyon) one of the largest landed 
proprietors of the country. He was followed by the others. 
Noble vied with noble in the matter of the renunciation of the 
privileges and age-old properties. The clergy also enthusiasti- 
cally supported the move. It was in this atmosphere that the 
Assembly all through the night of 4th August, passed decree 
after decree to the tune of thirty, abolishing serfdom, feudal 
jurisdiction, manorial rents, tithes, laws, saleable offices, 
clerical fees, unequal taxation and municipal and provincial 
rights. 

In short, all the special privileges of aristocratic classes 
as also all municipal, corporate and provincial privileges were 
done away with. The ancien regime had crumbled into pieces 
without a hope of redemption. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the role of the Assembly in passing those decrees 
hardly exceeded that of casting in legislative form what had 
already been accomplished by the peasants by the use of force. 
‘‘The surrender of their feudal rights and fiscal immunities by 
the aristocracy and clergy on the night of 4th August was 
not, therefore, the product of spontaneous generosity.” In 
fact it was a stage-managed show, knowing full well that they 
had already lost the battle, they just tried to make a virtue of 
the necessity in the Assembly. 

It must pointed out that the Assembly, by endorsing what 
had already been done by the peasants by the use of force 
unmistakeably gave the impression to the people that they 
could do what they liked with impunity and thus gave spurt 
to anarchy. Yet it is difficult to see how the Assembly could 
have avoided it. 

(ii) The Declaration of the Rights of Man. (August 26th, 
1789). The making of the new constitution for France had 
been under the active consideration of the Assembly since 
July, 1789. On amotion of Lafayette, the Assembly deter- 

mined to publish by way of preface a clear statement of the 
rights and liberties of the individual following the example of 
the American colonists. On August 26th, therefore, was 
adopted the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Manand of the 
Citizen” after lengthy debate in the Assembly. 


’ 
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This document reflected the spirit of Rousseau’s philosphy 
and incorporated some of the provisions of the ‘‘Magna- 
Carta”? and the American Declaration of Independence”. It 
was forthe most part a statement of lofty, yet moderate 
principles, and a dignified repudiation of the old order. 


The Question of Fundamental Rights 


The document proclaimed ‘“‘for all men, forall times for 
every country, and as an example to the whole world’’ that 
‘“men are born and remain free and equal in rights’’—this was 
the cardinal principle asserted by the ‘‘Declaration’’. Other 
rights of men were : sovereignty was vested in the ‘nation’, the 
sovereignty being expressed in the law, ‘‘the expression of the 
general will as it was put in the document, following Rousseau, 
“Liberty” and “‘property’’ were declared to be natural rights” 
and ‘“‘no one should be disturbed on account of his opinions, 
even religious, provided their manifestation does not derange 
the public order established by law.” Freedom from oppression 
was to be secured by the abolition of arbitrary arrest. Civic 
equality was guaranteed. It was declared that “‘the people 
have a right to control the finances of the state.” 

Lacunae in the ‘‘Declaration’’—In the Declaration, religous 
freedom and freedom of the press were somewhat qualified ; 
even later the Assembly, when it decreed religious toleration, 
never granted to non-Catholics the right of public worship. 
The ‘‘Declaration”’ did not include the right of public meeting 


*The constitution committee of the French National Assembly was 
influenced by the American state constitutions. It referred to the Bill of 
Rights as ‘‘the noble idea conceived in another hemisphere’? and urged its 
adoption in these fitting words—‘‘we assisted in the events which gave to 
North America her liberty ; she shows to us upon what principles we 
should preserve ours.”’ 

Richard B. Morris in The Emerging Nation and the American Revolu- 
tion wryly remarks that the Vir ina statesman George Mason might well — 
have instituted an action for plagiarism against the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Rights of Man and the Citizen which the French National Assembly 
adopted on August 26th, 1789. The resemblance to Mason’s Bill of Rights 
which the Viginia Assembly had enacted back in June of 1776 is, indeed, 
very close. 
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or association among its fundamental rights—though forma- 
tion of political clubs was to be tacitly permitted. Likewise it 
made no mention of economic enterprise or of trade. It said 
nothing about education or social security. The omissions may 
be ascribed to the fact in August 1789; when the ‘‘Declara- 
tion” proclaimed, people were still in the ecstatic stage of the 
Revolution. To the Assembly the matters referred to above, 
though all important in themselves, were less relevant to the 
immediate tasks of pulling down the ancient regime. 

Defects in the ‘‘Declaration” —Although the ‘‘Declaration” 
responded to the needs of the hour, yet it suffered from 
certain inherent defects which embroiled the Assembly into 
serious trouble. The declaration of fundamental rights was 
premature, for as the practical Mirabeau felt such rights as 
were here proclaimed might be intoxicating to the people ; it 
was he said lifting a veil too quickly. The proper course for 
the Assembly was to have reminded the people of their civic 
duties rather than of their rights for ‘‘men are more prone to 
insist on their rights than to fulfil duties.” But the ‘*Declara- 
tion’”’ was a declaration of rights, not a declaration of duties. 
The ‘‘declaration” raised hopes among the popular masses, 
which the Assembly afterwards found impossible to fulfil 
and thus it raised a hornets’ nest about its ears. Take 
for instance, the right to control finances. It crearly implied 
universal suffrage but the Assembly was not prepared to grant 
this right to the poor classes. This contradiction led to no 
end of acrimonious and heated debates verging on actual 
animosity for vears to come. 


The Importance of ‘‘Declaration”’ 


In spite of its short-comings the ‘‘Declaration” remains 
one of the most notable documents in the history of Europe. 
It has been described as ‘“‘the death certificate of the old 
resime” ; ‘“‘the most remarkable fact in the history -of the 
growth of democratic and republican ideas” ; ‘‘the gospel of 
modern times ” ; ‘‘an indisputable factor in the political and 
social evolution of the modern world” and so on. It certainly 
remained a charter of liberalism throughout the nineteenth 
century. 
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The famous Declaration has remained of considerable 
importance ever since, and as recently as 1946 was ‘‘reaffir- 
med’’ in the preamble to the constitution of the Fourth French 
Republic. 

According to David Thomson, ‘‘It was a Declaration of 
the Right of Man—a statement intended to have universal 
application and which certainly had very far-reaching implica- 
tions. It was drawn up not for France alone, but for the 
‘benefit of men every where who wanted to be free and to rid 
themselves of the comparable burdens of absolutist monarchy 
and feudal privilege. The universalism of the original French 
Revolution was to be of great importance.’’ However, let it be 
said, in parenthesis, that although the ‘‘Declaration’’ tried to 
be universal, it did not set out to be comprehensive, for it 
failed, as has been pointed out above, to mention certain 
important fundamental rights. 

(iii) Immediate solution of the financial problem—the confisca- 
tion of the Church lands.—The most acute problem which faced 
the Constituent Assembly was that of finance. It was this 
problem which, as we know, had brought that body into 
existence and had, in a sense, been the immediate cause of 
the Revolution. 

The treasury being empty, the Assembly had to resort to 
‘extreme measures to meet the situation. With a view to salvage 
the state from certain bankruptcy it was resolved that the vast 
wealth of the Church, valued at several hundered million 
dollars, taken over by the state. In November 1789, the 
Church property was confiscated and it became state property 
without any compensation. Monasteries and religious 
establishments were suppressed. The question as to whether 
the Assembly in confiscating this property was violating the 
tights of property, so clearly proclaimed in the ‘Declaration 
of the Rights of Man” perforce became purely academic in 
the face of the acute financial crisis confronting the 
nation. The argument of necessity transcended everv other 
consideration. 

The Church lands, however, could not be sold quickly as to 
provide the government with ready cash. But the Assembly 
soon found a way out of the situation. It decided to issue 
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notes, really intertest-bearing bonds, on the land as security— 
the assignats, as they were called. 

Paper money works well so long as too much use of the 
printing press in producing it is not resorted to.In othe 
words, the production of the paper currency must be kepi 
within reasonable limits. However, the natural temptation o: 
printing more and more paper currency and thereby addins 
to the revenues to state could not be resisted by the Assembly 
with the result that by 1791 the paper currency depreciated ir 
value, and inflation was already under way. The process wa: 
continued in the succeeding years in an effort to meet wartime 
expenditure ; and, consequently the assignats had to be finally 
repudiated. It was done in 1797. 

Nevertheless, the issue of assignats proved to be a financia 
expedient—it eased the financial stress for the time being, and 
certainly saved the state from immediate bankrupicy ; and 
made it possible for the Assembly to proceed with ¢onstitu- 
tional measures for the next two years. 

(iv) The reorganizantion of the Church—The cdnfiseation of 
the Church property brought into its train the problem of 
making some provision for the clergy who had now no longer 
any endowment to support themselves. This led in July, 1790, 
to the framing of the ‘‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy”, 
which sought to regulate the relation of Church and State, 
and to which all the clergy were later Lovano 1790) requi- 
red to take an oath. 

All officers of the Church whose number was reduced were 
now to be paid servants of the state. The clergymen were to 
receive their salaries in cash. All the secular clergy were to be 
chosen by popular election, no papal confirmation being 
required. In short, the Catholic Church was in effect made a 
department of the state. 

As was to be expected, the Pope condemned in no uncer- 
tain terms the new regulations and enjoined upon the clergy- 
men in France not to take the oath of allegiance to ‘‘Civil 
Constitution’. The result was that the clergymen in France 
were divided into two groups. Those who took the oath came 
to be known as Juring clergy, while those who refused. to take 
the oath in response to the call of their conscience were called 
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Non-juring clergy. It was only a small minority of clergy who 
took to the oath of allegiance to the ‘‘Civil Constitution’. 
Upto that time a large number of clergymen belonging to the 
lower strata had supported the Revolution but now they 
adopted hostile attitude towards it. They joined hands with 
the nobility to bring about a counter Revolution in France. 
It also started a conflict between Church and State which was 
long to continue and divide the French people. 

(v) New Administrative System.—The Constituent Assembly 
introduced a new uniform system of administration in place 
of the old system of government by intendants, governors and 
parliament. The country was divided afresh into eighty-three 
departments of uniform size and population. The departments 
in turn were further divided into cantons and communes. 
Their administration was entrusted to the elected local bodies. 
which replaced the old governmert officials appointed by the 
king. 

It must, however, be noted that the re-modelling of the 
administration made the executive authority weak. The local 
bodies not only possessed the power of local administration 
but also exercised some powers which were enjoyed previously 
by the central government. The crown had no local represen- 
tative to collect state revenue. It had no means of compelling 
the local bodies to obey its orders. It was as though eighty- 
three separate republics had been formed in France and the 
danger of the country falling assunder was there. The weaken- 
ing of the central executive authority, let it be emphasised, 
also paved the way for the local tyrannies of the commune 
and for the Reign of Terror of 1793. | 

(vi) Changes in the Judicial System. In place of the old 
judicial system, largely hereditary and self supporting, the 
Constituent Assembly provided the country with a new system. 
A high national court was established to try political offenders 
accused by the Assembly. In criminal cases the trial by jury 
was introduced. It was an innovation as far as France was 
concerned. The judges were to be elected by the people and 
were to hold office for a period from the two to four years, 
and were to be paid salaries by the government. A uniform 
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system of law was introduced with a view to unify and simplify 
different types of law then in operation in the country. 

Undoubtedly, some of these measures brought about much 
improvement in the existing judicial system of the country but 
there was one conspicuous drawback in the new system. The 
fact that the judges were to be popularly elected and were tc 
hold office for a short term militated against the independence 
of judiciary, for the judges under the circumstances could not 
be expected to be firm and impartial in administerting justice. 

(vii) The Constitution of 1791. Meanwhile, the Assembly 
was nearing the end of its activities. By September 1791, the 
constitution was completed and after Louis XVI formally 
accepted it, became the law of the land. It was the first 
written constitution of France and was based on the twir 
principles of the sovereignty of the people and separation ot 
powers. The latter, as we know, was propounded by Montes: 
quieu, and had already been embodied in the Americar 
Constitution of 1787. 

The King. Under the new constitution the king was to be 
the constitutional ruler of France. He had no control over the 
life of the legislature. He could neither prorogue no dissolve 
the assembly. He was deprived of all law making powers. He 
had, however, the right of ‘‘suspensive veto’’ that is, the right 
to hold up a measure until it had been passed by three 
assemblies. He was no longer to use the royal treasury as hi: 
private property but was to draw a fixed amount (twenty-five 
million Francs) annually for his expenses. 

The Ministers.—The king was still allowed to appointed hi 
ministers but they were. excluded from the assembly. They 
were not allowed to come to the legislature to support 01 
explain their policies. The executive had no authority t 
control the budget. 

The Legislature.-—Under the constitution, the legislature 
was to have the sole right of making laws and levying taxes 
It was to consist of a single chamber of 745 members, and wa 
to be elected for a period of only two years. The member 
were to be elected by ‘‘active” citizens who paid certait 
amount of tax tothe government. Only those persons wh 
possessed a certain amount of property were only eligible t 
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seek election. The legislature was denied control over local 
administration, National Guards, and armed forces of the 
State. 

The Judiciary.—The constitution introduced sweeping and 
extensive changesin the judicial system of France. Judges 
were now to be elected. Theirterms of office were to vary 
from two to four years. The Jury system, so far unknown in 
France, was introduced in criminal cases. 

For the merits and defects of the new constitution, one 
cannot but refer to the observations made by C. D. Hazen in 
this connection : “‘The Constitution of 1791 represented an 
improvement in French government; yet it did not work well 
and did not last long. As a first experiment in the art of self- 
government it had its value. but it revealed inexperience and 
poor judgment in several points which prepetuated trouble for 
the future. The executive and the legislature were so sharply 
separated that communication between them was difficult and 
‘suspension was consequently easily fostered. The king might 
not select his ministers from the leigslature ; he might not, in 
case of a difference of opinion with the legislature, dissolve 
the latter, as the English king could do, thus allowing the 
voters to decide between them. The king’s veto was not @ 
weapon strong enough to protect him from the attacks of the 
legislature, yet it was enough to irritate the legislature, if used. 
The distinction between active and passive citizens was in 
plain and flagrant defiance of the declaration of the Rights 
of Man and inevitably created a discontented class. The 
administrative decentralization was so complete that the 
efficiency of the national government was gone. France was 
split up into eighty-three fragments and the coordination of 
all these units, their direction towards great national ends in 
respons to the will of the nation as a whole, was rendered 
extremely difficult, and in certain cases, impossible.”’ 

Estimate of the Work of the Constituent Assembly—Survey- 
ing the work of the Constituent Assembly it may be pointed 
out that it was a varied bill of fare. 

Destructive Work of the Assembly—The Assembly abolished 
the inequalities and injustices of the ancien regime. Its pillars 
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were demolished. Serfdom, feudal services, tithes to the 
Church, internal tariffs, guilds, and all the financial and 
judicial abuses were swept away. Absolutism was done away 
with. 

Constructive Work of the Assembly—The Assembly by 
inaugurating a new principle the equality before law did 
yeoman’s service to posterity. ‘‘The paradise of privilege, 
haughtiness and limitless expenditure had come to an end”. 
The Assembly by proclaiming a new gospel, that of the 
personal dignity of the common man, left a heritage for 
all time and for all the world. In addition, the Assembly by 
establishing a regime that afforded at least a section of the 
citizenry participation in public affairs, cpened new vistas for 
the future. 


Seamy Side of the Work of Assembly—There is however, the 
seamy side of the picture. According to D.M. Ketelbey, “‘It is 
easy to criticize the work of the Assembly. It left a heritage of 
problems at home and abroad; it had destroyed wholesale 
system of administration ; it had opened the way to mob rule ; 
it had enunciated dangerous theories ; it had created a religi- 
ous schism and defied international law ; made the mistake— 
to a British mind—of divorcing the legislature from the execu. 
tive and, what was more serious, by its final decree it cut 
off the new Assembly from the experience of the old one. 
Much of its work was subsequently undone, but much remai- 
ned permanent, and it must be remembered that most of its 
mistakes were committed in fear of the Crown and arose from 
the corporate and individual insecurity that haunted all it: 
actions’’. , 


The Finale—The Constituent Assembly had done a stupend- 
ous work it had liquidated feudalism, drawn up the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, created a constitution and divided 
France into new units, the departments. It passed as many as 
twenty-five thousand decrees. On September 30th, 1791 it 
dissolved itself having accomplished its work. Before doing 
so, it passed a decree that none ofits members should be 
eligible for the new legislative assembly set up under thé 
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constitution. This was the result of an alliance between 
republicans and royalists, both of whom disliked the consti- 
tution and wished to deprive those who had framed it of their 
power. 


‘The Legislative Assembly (October 1791—September 1792) 


Elections having been held under the constitution framed 
by the Constituent Assembly some time before its dissolution. 
the Legislative Assembly met on October Ist, 1791, that is the 
day after its predecessor was dissolved. Not a day was allowed 
to intervene without a legislature in session, because it was 
feared that in case there was an interval, however brief, the 
court might by some way find the means to regain its lost 
power. 

In view of the self-denying decree passed by the out-going 
Assembly to the effect that its members were not eligible to 
seek election to the Legislative Assembly, the new body was 

perforce, “full of untried men (may be) with plenty of ideas 
and an abundance of eloquence, but new to experience and 
new to glory’. In the new body, there was a preponderance 
of lawyers, many of whom had won a local reputation for 
revolutionary ardour and were ambitious to play a parton a 
large stage. Inshort, ‘‘it was a new generation of young 
revolutionaries dazzled by dreams of unprecedented oppcr- 
tunities and lured by the glamour of Paris” that crowded into 
the new Assembly. 


Character of the Legislative Assembly 


As a result of the elections, out of a total of 745 members 
of the house, some 265 were Feuillants, while about 135 were 
republicans, chiefly Cordeliers, Girondians (or Girondists) and 
Jacobins. The rest were independents. 

Strangely enough, the Feuillants—the champions of the 
preservation of the constitution—who sat on the right in this 
-Assembly had been the radicals of the Constituent Assembly 
‘It was an evidence of the downward course of the Revolution. 
‘The majority sitting in the centre, were not committed to any 
group and likely to be swayed by the oratory of the moment. 
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On the extreme left, sat the Cordeliers, Girondins, and 
Jacovins. The Cordeliers constitutéd a group led by such 
men as Danton, which avowedly favoured the dethronement 
of the king and the establishment of a republic. The Jacobins. 
so called from their meeting in the hall of the Jacobin convent,. 
had the support of the mob in Paris. The Girondins, so called 
because their earliest leaders, Vergniaud, Guadet. etc. were 
deputies for the Gironde department in south west France 
comprised young journalists and lawyers who gloried in the 
watchword ‘‘Liberty, equality, fraternity”. They were doctri- 
naires, disciples of the philosophic movement, apostles of 
laissez faire, and enemies of the Church. It was they who: 
determined that foreign war would be the salvation of revolu- 

tionary France. 


The Girondins Bent on Pulling Down the ‘‘ Bourgeois 
Monarchy” 


a 


Despite their small number in the Assembly, the Girondins. 
came to dominate it. It waschiefly because of the gift of the 
gab of their leaders, who swayed the house by their eloquence: 
and oratory, The Girondins were bent upon destroying the 
ancien regime, root and branch. And what of the ancien 
regime was still left, save the ‘“‘Bourgeois Monarchy’? They 
set about pulling down this, the only remanent of the regime 
by embarking upon ‘“‘a bold and ingenious policy of provo-. 
cation’? which succeeded eminently in the long run. They 
passed decrees against the emigre nobles and the non-juring 
priests denouncing them in no uncertain terms (and with 
ample justification) ‘‘as formenters of disturbance and friends. 
of the King’’. | 


Decrees Against the Emigre Nobles 


Quite a number of nobles, including. the King’s younger 
brother, the Court of Artois, scurried out of the country after 
the fall of the Bastille (July 14th, .1789)—the first of many 
emigrations of nobles. ‘‘The rats are leaving the sinking ship” 
so was this action described. The Court of Artois was also 
joined his eldest brother, the Court of Provence. Both these 
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brothers assumed the leadership of the emigres—a term used 
to denote royalty and nobles who quitted France during the 
Revolution. They organised an army of 20,000 strong across 
the Rhine at Colbenz. They also requested the rulers of 
Austria and Prussia for help to undo the Revolution. Their 
aim was to get back for the King his former absolute powers, 
and for the nobles their old privileges. On August 27, 1791, 
the Emperor Leopold of Austria, (brother of French Queen,, 
Marie Antoinette) and the King of Prussia met at Phillnitz. 
and made a joint declaration to the effect that French affairs. 
were the common interest of all Europe and asserted their 
willingness to intervene to protect Louis XVI if other rulers. 
would join them : but this was intended to be no more than a 
gesture for they knew that the other powers would not support. 
them. The declaration of Phillnitz was, however, regarded 
as an insult to the French nation. 

The legislative Assembly, in the face of these develop- 
ments, passed two decrees against the emigres. One of the 
decrees required the Count of Provence to return to France 
immediately on pain of being deprived of the throne of 
France. The other threw a stern warning to the emigres that 
if they failed to return to France by January 1, 1792 they 
would be treated as traitors, and, if caught, would be punished 
with death and their property seized. The King, although he 
had little reason to love the emigres whose intrigues had 
embarrassed him both at home and abroad, could not be a 
party to a sentence of death against them. He therefore, 
vetoed the decrees passed by the Assembly. 

Decrees against the Non-juring Priests—The non-juring 
clergy exploited the innocent masses who were orthodox by 
nature and for their selfish ends incited them against the 
government. In many places situation was getting out of 
control and a civil war appeared imminent. The Legislative: 
Assembly could not possibly shut its eyes to these ominous. 
developments, and on November 29th, 1791 passed decrees to. 
the effect that if the non-juring clergy did not relent and did. 
not take the oath within a week to the ‘Civil Constitution?” 
they would be deprived of their salaries from the 
state, and what was worse, would be considered as suspects,. 
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‘The king on his part part was touched by his conscienne on 
this issue, and exercised his veto power with the result that 
the decrees against non-juring priests never became a law. 

This was exactly what the Girondins desired and had 
anticipated. By vetoing both sets of decrees against the emigre 
nobles and the non-juring priests ‘‘the King stood self-reve- 
aled as the enemy of the Revolution and in league with 
traitors, and what popularity was left to him began rapidly 
lobb away’’. 


The Girondins and the War Issue 


The Girondins, determined to ruin the monarchy beyond 
‘a hope of redemption, wanted to go still further ; they wished 
‘to meke a traitor of the King himself and found a lever for 
‘that purpose in the issue of a foreign war. 

Origins of the war—The origins of the war which France 
declared against Europe on April 20th, 1792, are to be found 
in a situation which increasingly favoured its outbreak. Let us 
examine that situation in some detail. 

The revolutionaries of France were not contended with the 
‘spread of their ideas only in their own country. They were 
‘determined to propagate their ideas in other countries of 
Europe also. ‘‘Revolutionary democracy was a new creed 
‘based on a new philosophy and a new theory of ethics, and, 
like a new religion, could be preached throughout the world”’. 
The constituent Assembly had resolutely refused to have a 
foreign policy, the Legislative Assembly as resolutely determi- 
ned to have a vigorous one, and to turn a political faith into 
‘a fighting force, which like Islam, should make political and 
spiritual conquests at one and the same time. The cause of 

‘France became the ‘‘cause of all peoples all against kings’. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that under the circumstances all the rulers 
‘of other countries found themselves compelled to take effective 
‘measures to check the onslaught of the ‘‘hyraheaded monster”’ 
“as they considered the Revolution to be) on their own coun- 
tries. Consequently, there was a strong possibility bordering 
‘on certainty that they would intervene in the affairs of France 
to nip the “evil” at its source. In France there was therefore 
an increasing fear of an invasion by foreign armies, assisted 
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by the emigres and supported by a royalist rising inside the. 
country which led many among the supporters of the republi- 
can clubs in France to think of a preventive war in anti-. 
cipation of the attack. In other words, their thinking was. 
that France should protect herself by attacking her enemies. 
At the same time, the republican clubs in Paris were welcom- 
ing political refugees from abroad, particularly the Austrian 
Netherlands, who persistently urged the French to intervene 
in their own countries where they said the people were anxi- 
ously awaiting the opportunity to revolt against their despotic 
rulers and join the revolutionary France. Such an idea 
appealed to the crusading spirit of the French revolutionaries. 
The possibility of war with Austria, in particular, was there- 
fore not unpopular with many French people, who resented 
both the Austrian alliance and the half-century of French 
humiliation in foreign affairs. 


The War Hysteria 


The Girondins set out activity to bring about war. Their 
motives were varied. They calculated that war would rally 
popular support Eehind themselves as republicans, so enabling 
them to achieve power and secure their political aims. Apart 
from strictly personal interest they favoured war for another, 
two reasons. They saw in the war a means of spreading the 
notion of liberty as also of forcing the King into the open. 
They reasoned that if he was forced to declare war on his 
brother monarchs and break with his former friends, the 
emigres, it would not be long before they would convict him 
of the treachery they suspected. 

Strangely enough, the Feuillants were also for war, though 
for opposite reasons from that of the Girondins, namely the 
hope of strengthening the monarchy. Only Robespierre and 
certain other Jacobins outside the Assembly opposed war, as 
in their opinion, it would increase the misery of the poor and 
postpone internal reforms. ‘‘The thing for us to do” declared 
Robespierre at the Jacobin Club, ‘‘is to set our own affairs in 
order and to acquire liberty for ourselves before offering it 
to others.” But in the Assembly the great majority were 
swept into war hysteria by the oratory of the Girondins, and 
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when a declaration of war was moved in the Assembly, only 
a very small number of deputies cast their votes against it. On 
April 20th, 1792, the King formally declared war against the 
Austrian Emperor—incidentally the Queen’s nephew. 


Declaration of War (Apri! 20, 1792) 


Thus began ‘‘a spirit of lightheartedness and frenzied 
enthusiasm” a conflict with Europe and later with Britain also 
that was to last for twenty-three long years, from 1792 to 
1815, leading France through strange vicissitudes of fortune— 
‘Terror’, ‘‘Military Despotism’’, ‘‘Waterloo”. The more: 
immediate sequel was the downfall of monarchy in France so 
ardently wished and planned by the Girondins. 


Initial Reverses of France in the War 


The war began rather badly for France. As hostilities had 
become likely, an Austro-Prussian alliance had been made in 
the preceding February, and now Prussia immediately joined 
her ally. The Legislative Assembly had made no preparations 
for the war so France was defeated on all fronts in the begin- 
ning. Her attack on Belgium ended in a smoke. ? 

Hopes rested upon the War.—The Girondian hopes that the 
declaration of war by France would be a sign of a general 
rising by the people cf neighbouring countries in her favour 
were falsified. Equally falsified were the hopes of Marie 
Autoinette that the monarchy would now be saved by foreign 
intervention ‘‘Tant Mieux’? (So much the better), the Queen 
had written at the outset of war. Rather the hopes of the 
republicans that the war would even further discredit the 
monarchy were soon fulfilled. The early French disasters in the 
‘war produced an immediate popular reaction in Paris. In 
June, a crowd of about eight thousand, singing the new 
revolutionary song, invaded the Tuileries and penetrated into 
the royal apartments, forcing Louis XVI to drink to the health 
of the nation and wear a red cap Of liberty. Finally, the 
rabble dispersed but never before had a king been treated 
with such indignity. As a contemporary remarked: ‘The 
throne was still standing, but the people had seated themselves 
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‘upon it.’ The episode is important as making the beginning 
of nearly a year of virtual anarchy in which all the public 
‘authorities were subjected to the caprices of the Paris mob. 

Things Heading towards a Crisis—Orators and agitators now 
attributed the initial reverses of the French forces not to the 
‘lack of preparation of the nation but to the treachery of the 
court. It was propagated that France had been betrayed by 
the court. Among the most prominent of these orators and 
agitators was now Danton, one of the founders of the Corde- 
lier Club. He persistantly denounced the monarchy as the 
cause of the French discomfiture in earlier stages of the war. 

Things were heading towards a crisis. On the one side, an 
‘undernourished populace was ready to be led to any work of 
destruction. On the other, the menace of invasion hung 
heavily over the land, and on July 11th, the Assembly 
declared the country in danger, ail naticnal guards being 
called to arms. On the 13th, the contingent from Marseilles 
marched into Paris, singing the song that was to become the 
‘anthem of the Revolution, the Morseillaise. Paris went wild 
with excitement. 

The materials for exp'osion had thus been piled, it was the 
Brunswick Manifesto, the handiwork of an smigre, that finally 
brought it about. This proclamation isswedin the name of the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Prussia by the Duke of 
Brunswick on July 26th, stated that his purpose was ‘‘to 
restore the King to safety and liberty of which he had been 
‘deprived and enable him to exercise his legitmate authority,” 
and threatened, if any violence were offered to the royal 
family, to exact ‘‘an exemplary and never-to-be forgotten 
vengeance by delivering up Paris to military execution and 
-complete destruction”. Nothing could have been more calcul- 
ated to goad the Paris populace to fury. 

The taking of the Tuileries and the fall of the Monarchy.— 
Danton and the revolutionary politicians were now ready for 
‘action. On the morning of August 10th, the forces controlled 
by the Republican Clubs forcibly seized the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, ejected the members of the Commune by force, and set 
‘up a new, insurrectionary Commune of Paris which had 
‘already been chosen. Then the forces were directed to march 
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on the Tuileries. They massacred the Swiss guards and sacked 
the palace. Warned in time the King with his family took 
refuge with the Legislative Assembly huddled in a stenogra- 
pher’s box. 

The Legislative Assembly had clearly lost control of events 
and had to reckon with the new situation. It suspended the 
King from his functions instead of deposing him, but the new 
commune insisted upon his imprisonment alongwith his family 
in the old fortified monastry of the Temple, where he and his 
family awaited their tragic end. At last the throne had fallen. 
And alongwith monarchy had ended the privileged position — 
of the bourgeois i.e., for the commune induced the Assembly to 
order the election on a fresh basis of universal manhood 
suffrage of a new body, the Convention, which was to decide 
on a future form of government in France. The demand had 
been made by Robespierre even before the episode of August 
10th, and the Girondins whose strength lay in the depagrt- 
ments, were not averse to such a step. 


The ‘‘September Massacres”’ 


On August 29th, 1792, that is nine days after the fall of the 
monarchy, the combined armies of Austria and Prussia 
invaded France, and within a fortnight they entered Loraine, 
took Lungway, and on September 2nd, captured Verdun, the 
last stronghold before Paris. Fear and frenzy gripped the 
city. 

Appearing before the Assembly Danton electrified his 
countrymen by exhorting them ‘de laudace, encore de audace, 
et toujours de l’audace.”’ (“*To dare, still to dare, and ever to 
dare’) to save France. Jean-Paul Marat (1743-93) urged the 
punishment of all traitors and counter-revolutionaries to whom 
was ascribed the present misfortune of France. Treason was 
the cry of the day, treason in the court, treason in every 
house. In consequence the Assembly had. yielded to the 
popular demand of arresting aristocrats and suspects, friends 
of the king, friends of the enemy, priests, and relatives of the 
emigres, and those who had not approved of the incidents of 
August 10th. Soon rumours were afloat that these persons 
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behind the bars whose number ran into several thousands were 
plotting the break out and sieze of the city. The populace was 
agog, and frantic mobs broke into the prisons of Paris, drag- 
ged out the inmates, set up improvised tribunals) which 
sentenced the prisoners, and handed them to be murdered in 

-cold blood by groups of killers. Altogether about 1600 men 
were put to death, sometimes under circumstances of the 
foulest savagery. The provinces too took their cue from ‘the 
capital’, 

It was a proof of the anarchy that existed ; no authority, 
national or municipal, tried to stop the hideous outrage. It is 
also an evidence of the excesses which a frantic mob will 
stoop in time of excitement and when power is in its hands. 

It wasin this tense atmosphere that the elections to the 
Convention held on. the basis of universal manhood suffrage 
as decreed by outgoing Legislative Assembly, and the conven- 
tion met on September 2Ist 1792. 


The War took a Sudden Turn in Favour of France - 


The fourtune of war suddenly changed a day before the 

Convention first met. At the cannonade of Valmy in the 
Argonne on September 20th the French held their own and 
halted the Prussian advance, and the Duke of Brunswick’s 
forces, hampered bp heavy rains, by difficulties of supply, and 
by the ravages of dysentry, were ordered to withdraw. 
Revolutionary France was thus providentially saved from a 
catastrophic defeat which stared her in the face. 
_ ‘“Valmy” was not a great battle but became a landmark be- 
cause it put heart into the despairing French, and started the 
astonishing succession of victories which France was to win 
for the next twenty years. 7 

*“Valmy”’ thus in Goethe’s famous phrase heralded a new 
world. It saved the Revolutionary France from being crushed 
in 1792. 


The Convention (September 1792 —October 1795) 


_ Since the elections to the Convention were held during the 
terrible days of the ‘“‘September massacres’’, hardly ten per 
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cent of the electorate exercised their right of vote. The great 
majority of citizens kept away from the elections due to fear 
as well as perhaps to weariness of the Revolution. Of the 
750 members declared elected to the new body, a third had 
formerly sat in either the Constituent Assembly or the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Two-third of the members were new faces in 
the house. The Girondins were now the largest party. They 
sat on the right (the conservative right) of the Assembly 
The Jacobin’s called at the time ‘“‘Mountaineers” from the 
high seats they occupied at the back of the hall, sat on left 
The majority of the deputies were called the ‘‘Plain”’ as they 
did not belong to either faction though they usually supportec 


the Girondins. 
Work of the Convention 


As C.J.H. Hayes observes, ‘‘Perhaps no legislative body i 
history has been called upon to solve such knotty problems as 
those which confronted the National Convention at the 
beginning of the session.” The important problems whicl 
faced the new body can be enumerated. Something had to bs 
done with the ‘‘suspended’’ King; the country had to be 
saved from foreign invasion ; internal insurrection had to be 
suppressed ; a government had to be established, socia 
reforms had to be completed and consolidated ; a new consti 
tution had to be framed for the country. | 

Let us now examine the accomplishments of the convention 


(i) Execution of Louis XVI (January 21st 1793) 


Though without any constitutional right to do so, the Con 
vention constituted itself a jury and tried the ‘suspended 
King. He was allowed the privilege of counsel. As the votin 
in the case was oral, and in the presence of gallaries packe 
with an unruly and vociferous mob, the outcome was Nev 
in doubt. The King was pronounced guilty of conspirac 
though the Convention had no actual proof of the guilt. 
may be observed that it was not a moral question at all, b 
solely personal and political. When it came to fixing t 
sentence the Girondins were hopelessly divided, and this, 
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it turned out, proved fatal to the King who was condemned to 
immediate execution by a bare majority of one—in a house, as 
we know, elected by not more than ten per cent of the citizens 
of France, Let it be emphasized that the King’s execution 
under the circumstances was by no means the expressed will of 
the nation. The real reason why Louis was guillotined was the 
fear that the presence of the King was dangerous to the 
country. 

It was the will of the Jacobins that prevailed. The Girond- 
ins, not wanting to killthe King, could not avert the impen- 
ding sentence, because of the division in their ranks. The 
Convention could not dare to stand in the way of the execu- 
tion. As a contemporary observed, “‘It required more courage 
to absolve than to condemn.”’ On Sunday, January 21st 1793, 
Louis XVI then nicknamed Louis Capet, ‘‘martyr to an 
outworn faith and his own ineffectual goodwill’? was executed 
by the guillotine, an instrument named after Joseph Ignace 
_Guillotin (1788-1814), a physician who had secured its 
adoption the previous spring as a painless means of decapita- 
tion. 

A good-for-nothing fellow during his life-time, Louis XVI 
‘won general admiration by the stoical way he met his end. 
His last words were: ‘‘sirs, 1am innocent of that which I am 
accused. I hope my blood will consolidate the happiness of 
all French men’’. Marie Antoinette met the same fate in the 
following October after being subjected to abs) indignity and 
insult while in prison. 


(ii) Military successes in the Revolutionary War 


Entry of Britain into the War (1793).—At the connonade 
of Valmy (September 20th, 1792), French held their own and 
the Duke Brunswick’s forces withdrew to the frontier. The 
‘French though they had achieved no great military success, 
itook heart, and now proceeded with a number of ‘‘diversions’. 
_ They occupied and annexed Nice and Savoy in Italy. They 
_ attacked the ecclesiastical states of the Rhineland and took 
| -Mainz and Frankfurt. On November 6th by their victory at 
_ Jampasses, they became masters of Belgium. They entered 
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Brussels on the 14th. Two days later they contravened inter- 
national treaties and struck a blow at the Dutch by declaring 
the Scheldt an open river. On the 19th they promised their 
assistance to all foreign peoples who might wish to recover 
their liberty. On December 15th the French generals were 
ordered to proclaim, wherever they went, the ‘sovereignty of 
the people’ and to suppress existing authorities and overthrow 
the feudal order. It was these decrees, and the threat to 
Holland, which drew Britain into the war. Her indignation 
had been growing from the time of ‘September massacres” 
and the execution of Louis XVI intensified her anger. War was 
quickly accepted as inevitable in Britain. 


Extension of War to Most of Europe 


But Pitt broke with France on diplomatic issues, and stead- 
fastly refused in the following years to make the war an. 
ideological one. It was in fact France which declared war on’ 
Britain and Holland on February Ist 1792. On March 7th she 
declared war also against Spain, and other states were soon 
involved. Thus in the Spring of 1793, France found herself at 
war with the greater portion of Europe—Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Holland, Spain, Sardinia—which constituted the First 


Coalition. 


France in a Quandry 


This rapid extension of war to most of Europe, including 
Britain, was soon accompanied by French reverses. The French 
armies in the east were driven back to the Rhine. Dumouriez 
who should have invaded Holland was defeated at Neerwinden 
(March 18), and retreated to the frontiers where he negotiated 
with the Austrians. Again France was threatened with 
invasion. . | 

Inside France too serious trouble was brewing. Early in 
March a dangerous counter-Revolution rebellion had broken 
out among the peasants of La Vendee which seemed to presage 
a formidable civil war. To further add to the troubles, the 
assignats, the paper money issued on the security of confiscated 
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lands, had depreciated and France was faced with financial 
collapse and a shortage of food. 

Jacobins in Power.—These depressing events, perforce, had 
wide repercussions on the course of the Revolution because 
they brought to an end the power of the Girondins, having 
been discredited by the reverses suffered by the country. 
The Jacobins, the advocates of direct democracy, and most 
ardent champions of vigorous national defence against the 
forces of counter revolution, now came into the forefront. 
Their leader, Maximilien Robespierre, an extraordinary man 
in many ways, personified the Jacobin revolutionary impulses. 
He stood for all that Jacobinism stands for.: From July 1793, 
when he became a member of the Committee of Public Safety 
of the Convention until July 1794, when he died on the guil- 
lotine, he was virtually dictator of France. 


. The Reign of Terror (July 1793—July 1794) 


The why and wherefore of the ‘Terror’ Robespierre clearly 
perceived that only by establishing dictatorship could civil war 
be ended, unity resorted, and the country put ina condition 
to defend itself against the enemy knocking at its doors. It 
was no light thing for France, torn by revolution and anarchy, 
to fight most of Europe. The French nation must put itself 
heart and soul into the task. But since patriotism was not an 
easy sentiment to cultivate during the dark hours of set backs 
both abroad and at home, and since, in any case, there were 
large elements of the population, either actually disloyal, or at- 
least unwilling to discipline themselves to follow the govern- 
ment’s lead, it was deemed necessary to back this despotism by 
“Terror”. If men would not serve from love or love or loyalty 
they must be made to serve from fear ; hence the machinery 
of capital punishment which the Governmet had at its hand to 
destroy all elements or opposition, all traitors, not only actual 
but potential, and which could be used as kind of whip bran- 
dished over the heads of the French nation. This will partly 
explain the regularity of the executions—daily warnings of 
what might happen to any person who was not true. In short 
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the ‘Terror’ was an emergency despotism—a ‘‘dictatorship of 
distress’’. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there were many 
persons unjustly killed, many persons who suffered merely fcr 
belonging to acertain class or an insufficient evidence of 
treason. Yet, it is difficult to see how without the ‘Terror’ 
France could have pulled herself out of the morass in which 
she found herself in the in the spring of 1793, and mobilized 
the strength to beat back the enemy. 

After all is said and done, the ‘Terror’ did stand France in 
good stead. It saved France at a critical juncture. 


Machinery of the ‘Terror’ 


On March 9th was formed that Revolutionory Tribunal 
which proved to be the great instrument of the ‘Terror’. On 
April 6th, was established the Committee of Public Safety 
which was indeed its corner stone. Then there were the 
‘Deputies on Mission’—members of the Convention chosen by 
two’s go to every department and every army in the field. They 
were the long arm of the government, invested with power to 
enforce loyalty in the country and at the front. They wielded 
despotic power. 

Operation of the ‘Terror’ 


The ‘Terror’ was made possible by the passing of the Law 
of Suspects (September 17th 1793), which allowed arrest and 
imprisonment without any proof of guilt. All over France, 
men and women were thrown into prison, usually to face 
summary trial and execution. The victims were priests, noble- 
men, ladies of high birth, and also republican opponents of 
the men in power, and unsuccessful revolutionary generals. 
In fact, of those guillotined eighty-five per cent belonged to 
the third estate, some 6.5 per cent to the clergy, and 8.5 per 
cent to the nobility. Among them was. Madame Roland. 
(1734—93), one of the organisers of the Girondin Club. She on 
her way to the scaffold bitterly remarked : ‘‘Liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name”. In.October the woman. 
she had hated, Marie Antoinette, also went to the guillotine. 

The La Vendean revolt was put down with ruthless severity, 
a particularly brutal deputy having been given the supervision. 
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of the work, which resulted in the burning of villages and the 
butchery of some two thousand people. The great majority 
of execution occurred in those western, southern, and eastern 
frontier districts directly affected by war and the civil war. 


An Estimate of the Casualties 


In Paris the Revolutionany Tribunal controlled the ‘Terror’ 
with more moderation than in some places in the provinces, 
where the ‘‘Deputies on Mission”’ committed such excess as 
the butchering of over 4,000 in four months at Nantes, some 
by drowing through the deliberate sinking of boat, and the 
mass shooting by volleys of gunfire of 2,000 at Lyons. During 
the months of the ‘Terror’, 16,594 people are known to have 
been executed, 2639 in Paris; and Donald Greer in a recent 
statistical survey has concluded : ‘‘It is probable that between 
35,000 and 40,000 persons, including those who succumbed in 
the prisons and those killed without any form of trial, lost 
_ their lives’’. 

The ‘Terror’, though it took avery heavy toll of life, 
brought about unity in the country, treachery and indiscipline 
having been stamped out ruthlessly.* 


Revolutionary France triumphant 

It was the military situation which was largly responsible 
for the organization of the ‘Terror’. The Government adopted 
‘a number of stern measures to bring about sweeping change 
in the organization of the armed forces. These measures not 
only saved the country from defeat, but revolutionized contem- 


*By July 1794, it was felt that there was no justification for continu- 
ing the ‘Terror’ because the *‘Allies’’ had already been beaten back. There 
was a general desire to end the horror of tribunals, guillotines, drownings. 
and fusillades. The Convention, led by members of the Committee of 
Public Safety who were themselves doomed, rose up against Robespierre 
and with ninety-two of his followers, he was guillotined on the Ninth of 
Thermidor (July 28, 1794). Thermidor was the eleventh month of French 
Revolutionary Calendar, July 19—August 17. The reaction which followed 
the Reign of Terror is historically known as the Themidorean Reaction. 
Themidorean has come to mean participator in the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th Thermidor. 

The fall of Robespierre also marked the end of the ‘Terror’. 
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porary warfare. The Government passed a law of compulsory 
military training and introduced the principle of universal 
conscription for military service, though at first only bachelors 
and childless widowers between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five were called up. | 

Under the able guidance of Lazarre Carnot (1753—1823), a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, an efficient, well 
trained and well-disciplined national army of over 700,000 
soldiers was raised. Never in modern history had one 
nation mobilized so large a figuring force. What was still more 
important, Carnot infused in the army a new spirit of fighting 
for the cause of the French Revolution. He gave a call to the 
youth of the country to fight against the enemy with ferocity, 
fanaticism and tenacity. Thus a new kind of army transported 
with revoluticnary elan (dash) was created which changed the 
manner of war as fought by the older professional armies. It 
was the introduction of those measures that made possible 
first the victories of the French armies and then the military 
dictatorship of Napoleon. 

When we remember the condition of the French army at the 
outset of the war, the transformation which took place seems 
almost a miracle—a marvellous proof, certainly, of the vita- 
lity of the French nation. The French soldier was now some- 
thing more than a conscript ; he realized that he was fighting- 
for a France that belonged to him—-the France of the Revolu- 
tion. No greater effusion of patriotism has been shown than 
this patriotism of the ‘Terror’, with its two-fold basis, defence 
of country and defence of the Revolution. Going into battle, 
singing the Marseillaise, the French armies were irresistible. 

In view of the new unity, spirit, efficiency and military 
strength acquired by France the war before iong turned very 
much in her favour, and Carnot who had formerly been given 
the title of “Organizer of Defence’? now came to be called 
“‘Organizer of Victory”. The ‘‘proud and formidable Allies’, 
on their part, suffered a series of disasters and reverses which 
may briefly be indicated. In the autumn of 1793 the French 
relieved Dunkirk, forced the British to leave Toulan and 
pushed back the Austrians and Prussians. The next year they 
drove the Spanish back across the Pyrenees and inyaded 
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Catalonia. Soon afterwards, they overran the Austrian Nether- 
lands in the winter advanced into Holland, defeating her on 
jand and capturing the fleet. Holland was then formed into 
the Batavian Republic under the French protection. 

Prussia was by now financially bankrupt and her relations 
with Austria were strained. Hence she left the Coalition and 
‘signed the Treaty of Basel with France in April 1795, by which 
France was to remain in occupation of the left back of the 
Rhine and in secret clauses undertook to compensate Prussia 
for the loss of this territory at the expense of other German 
states. In July, Spain also withdrew from the Coalition, surren- 
dering island of San Domingo to France, and the next year 
made alliance with Frence. 

In short, by October 1795, of the members of the First 
Coalition, only Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained at war 


‘with France. 


(iii) Introduction of social, economic and political reforms 


The Convention with a view to consolidating and strength- 
ening the Revolution introduced sweeping reforms in the 
country. They may be summarized as follows : 

(a) The work of codification of the national laws of the 
country was taken in hand and much headway was made in 
that direction. It was provided that there was to be no impri- 
sonment for debt, and no negro slavery in the French Colonies. 
Women to have their right to property. All children were to 
have equal share in the property of their father. A new and 
uniform system of weights and measures called the metric 
system was introduced in the country. 

(b) The Convention launched experiments in the socialist 
sphere. The property of the emigres was confiscated. Persons 
of wealth, clergymen and nobles were all treated as suspects. 
The ‘‘suspected persons’? were compelled to ‘‘subscribe to a 
compulsory loan’’ in proportion to their taxable wealth. Large 
landed estates were broken up and offered for sale in bits on 
‘easy instalment terms to enable the ordinary people to own 
‘their own land. Thus a large number of peasant-proprietors 
‘were created. No compensation was to be given to those who 
were deprived of their lands. As Jean-Paul Marat (1743-93) 
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aptly put it “‘the rich have so long sucked out the marrow of- 
the people that they are now visited with a crushing retribu- 
tion’. ‘“‘The laws of the maximum” were passed which fixed 
the prices of grain and other necessities of life as also of the 
rates of wages. All distinctions of high and low-born were to 
disappear. No one was to be addressed as ‘‘Monsieur’’, rather 
every one was to be addressed as Citizen’, The use of silk. 
stockings and knee breaches—a privilege of the aristocracy 
was forbidden, and every one was to put on long trousers. 

The Convention thus sought to bring out a complete 
transformation of society and to make the Revolutionary 
regime as a species of totalitarianism. | 

(c) The Convention also attempted experiments in the field. 
of religion. It showed unmitigated hostility towards the 
traditional form of Christianity and made efforts to de-Chris-. 
tianise France. Churches were transformed into temples of: 
reason. Under the auspices of the Paris Commune the 
atheistic “‘religion of reason” was inaugurated in the Cathed-- 
ral of Notre Dame (Virgin Mary) at Paris in July 1794. The: 
deistic cult (cult which believes in the existence of God, but 
not in a revealed religion) of the Supreme Being was also 
introduced. However, at the fall of Robespierre in July 1794, 
the Convention retraced its steps and took up the attitude 
that religion was a private affair and it was no business of the: 
state either to establish or to maintain an official religion,, 
with the result that religious toleration was given to all, and. 
many Church buildings were restored for Christian worship: 
Ties Ae), 

(d) The Convention also introduced a new republican: 
calendar according to which the year was divided into twelve: 


months named after the appropriate weather or crops.* Each 
month was to be of three weeks of ten days each. Every tenth, 


day was declared a holiday. The five or six days left over at. 
the end of the year were to be observed as national holidays. 


*The names of the months from September to AuguSt were Vendemia~ 
ire, Brumaire, Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose, Germinal, Floreal.. 
Prairial, Messidor, Thermidor and Fructidor. The contemporary English 
translation of those names was Wheezy, Sneezy, Freezy, Slipply, Drippy, 
Nippy, Showery, Flowery, Bowery, Wheaty, Heaty and Sweety. 
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The new calendar was to date from September 23rd 1792— 
being the date of the proclamation of the Republic. The re- 
publican calendar, however, was widely ignored by the French 
people and its use was mainly restricted to official announce- 
ments and legal documents : it was abolished in 1804 shortly 
after the establishment of the Empire. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the introduction 
of the new calendar, like the proclamation of the new ‘‘Cult 
of Reason’? was a campaign of de-christianisation. 

(e) An achievement of the Convention was the establish- 
ment of the Normal School, the Polytechnic School, the 
Museum of the Louvre, the National Library and the Jnstitute’ 
de France. Some of these institutions became world renowned.. 


(iv) Constitution of the First Republic in France 


During the last year of its existence the Convention had 

passed onto the bourgeoise control, and it was during this. 
period that the Republican Constitution, the so-called consti- 
tution of the year III, was framed and promulgated during 
the summer of 1795. The document consequently came to 
have a bourgeoise tinge in it. Universal suffrage granted in 
1792 was given up again in 1795. Right of vote was given to: 
property holders. 
A two-chambered legislature (the Council of Ancients and! 
the Council of Five Hundred) was instituted. The Council of 
Ancients (Council des Anciens) was to consist of 250 members.. 
Its members were to te at least forty years of age, and were 
to be either married or widowers. The Council of five Hundred 
was to be the lower House and its members were to be over 
thirty years of age. The Lower House was to propose all 
laws but they could only be effective if agreed to by the 
Council of Ancients. Every year a third of each Council was 
to retire in favour of new members but two-thirds of their 
first members were to be come from the existing Convention. 
The Deputies were to be chosen by electors nominated by the: 
primary assemblies which consisted of all citizens over twenty’ 
one and paying a direct tax. Elections to both the Councils. 
were thus indirect. 
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The executive authority under the constitution was not 
‘entrusted to one man ; rather it was vested in a Directory of 
five persons, one of whom was to retire every five years. Each 
Director was to be elected by the Councils and was to be at 
least forty years of age. The Directory had no initiative in 
legislation, and was on the whole rather weak organ. There 
‘were to be resident commissioners in each province appointed 
by the central government to see to the enforcement of the 
laws, though the local authorities continued to be elective. 
‘The constitution came into force on October 26th 1795, when 
‘the Convention was to be dissolved, and lasted until November, 
4799.* 


Observaticns on the Constitution 


Abandoning the draft constititutions of both the Girondins 
and the Jacobins, the Convention drew up a third, which 
betrayed not only fear of the executive but also fear of the 
mob. It began with a declaration of duties as well as of 
rights. 7 

The framers of the constitution ignored the practical value 
of executive leadership resting on legislative support. The 
administration of the country at large under this constitution 
was to compromise between the centralization of the Old 
Regime and the decentralization of the constitutional monar- 
‘chy. In its electoral requirements and its weak executive the 
new constitution resembled the constitutional monarchy. The 
new constitution, like that of 1791, also put political power 
‘into the hands of the middle class. There was, however, mark- 
ed difference, in as much as in 1791 there was a bourgeois 
‘monarchy ; while in 1795 there was a bourgeois republic. 

The new republican experiment which is commonly known 
‘as the ‘“‘Directory”’ probably well expressed the national desire 
for an order stable enough to preclude any violent changes. 
Besides the electoral arrangements and a bicameral legislature, 
‘the framers of the constitution took the further precaution of 


*The four years, 1795-1799, during which the Directory held the 
reins in France under new constitution should be viewed as an interim 
period between the Revolution and the rise of Napoleon. ? 


—_ 


== 
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decreeing that two-thirds of the first members of the legislature: 
_ were to come from the existing Convention to guard against 
a royalist reaction, since most of this body were regicides 
(men who had voted for King’s death). The ‘‘Thermidorians’’: 
had always the problem of pursuing, a middle course, proof’ 
against radicalism on the left and royalism on the right. ‘‘But. 
the policy of ‘middle-grounders’ is always a difficult one, since 
their policy is apt to be negative ; and this was one of the. 
essential weaknesses of the new regime.” 


Impact of the French Revolution 


In common with all revolutions, the significance of the 
French Revolution could be perceived only with the lapse of- 
time. In 1815, when the great storm had spent itself, it might 
appear that especially in Europe outside of France few chan-. 
_ ges had taken place, and that the social and political structure. 
was still more or less the same as it had been prior to the 
outbreak of the Revolution. But this was a superficial and, 
therefore incorrect reading of the situation. If we probe a_ 
- little beneath the surface, we would perceive that ‘‘the princi-. 
- ples of the Revolution had displayed their dynamic force in so. 
memorable a fashion that the generation which had witnessed 
this demonstration was Only too well aware that those princi-. 
_ ples must signify an eternal challenge”. It is tantamount to 
saying that certain forces were let loose by the Revolution and. 
that they could not be more than momentarily contained. The - 
Revolution had called general attention to certain basic human . 
‘rights and aspirations of human beings which could not. 
- possibly be set at naught in future. In one word, the Revolu-. 
tion left a heritage of progress for generations to come. 

Let us now examine the nature of that heritage. 


_ The Effects of the Revolution 


The effects of the Revolution were not confined to France - 
alone. Its impact having been felt throughout Europe includ- 
ing Britain, all those lands were affected by it, though with, 
different degrees of intensity. But France being the country ; 
where it broke out naturally felt its deepest imprint. | 
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Yn France 


Political Effects—The ideals of the French Revolution— 
Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite (Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,— 
entered into the consciousness of the French people, and there 
they remained even after the storm had blown over. 

Whatever type of Government France might have in future, 
one thing had now become certain, namely, that she would 
have a precise description of the government power—in other 
words a written constitution. ‘‘The precision which had 
marked the thought of the philosophers, and which had 
displayed itself so often in constitutional experiments, had 
found a definite anchorage’. No longer was monarchy absolute 
in theory and this fact was displayed on paper. There is no 
doubt that only a measure of political liberty was actually 
enjoyed under the restored Bourbon monarchy in France after 
the final overthrow of Napoleon. Some wealthy middle classes 
were only included in the suffrage, and they too did not pro- 
‘bably enjoy the dominant political influence. There was no 
freedom of press, speech, or association either. The significant 
fact, however, remains that Lous XVIII had to issue a 
Constitutional Charter embodying certain liberal ideals at his 
accession in 1814. On paper at least the restored monarchy 
~was in form a constitutional, parliamentary regime, designed 
to safeguard individual rights. | 

It should be borne in mind that the Revolution left a legacy 
of a liberal tradition, which was bound to bear fruit in course 
of time. There was a reactionary trend known as ‘‘romanti- 
-cism’’, among certain intellectuals, no doubt but, it was more 
of a literary than of a political significance. 

Another achievement of the Revolution was that it inculca- 
ted the spirit of nationalism among Frenchmen. In fact, one 
might say with G.P. Gooch that *‘Nationalism is a child of 
the French Revolution”. As the historian of the French 
Revolutionary diplomacy, Albert Sorel, observed, : ‘“The great 
mass of Frenchmen saw something very practical and real in 
the Revolution, the abolition of the feudal regime...they saw 
in the armed emigration an attempt fo re-establish by force 
this hateful regime. The Revolution was being accomplished 
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to assure Frenchmen free possession of the soil of France. 
The foreign invasion was taking place to destroy the Revolu- 
tion, dismember France and subjugate Frenchmen. This quite 
naturally identified love of France with love of the Revolu- 
tion’. The call givenunder the circumstances on July 11th 
1792, that “‘Fatherland is in danger’ had an instantaneous 
effect. There was an outburst cf intense sentiment of nationa- 
lism which inspired France to resist her ememies and beat 
‘them back. 

The idea of a mass army, involving military service as a 
civic obligation, was ‘another legacy of the Revolution. A 
sense of responsibility for the defence of France was new felt 
by every citizen. Avsort of militarism took birth in France. 

Still another gift of the Revolution supplemented by the 
‘work of Napoleon ‘was uniformity of institutions for France. 
The country was at last a unified political and economic unit, 
was acommon and efficient administrative system. Besides, 
- Brance now had a unified body of law, a uniform metric 
system, and an absence of economic barriers within. 

In France there was no longer any privileged class with the 
result that there was now an equitable system of taxation. 
Gone were the days when only the common people had to 
pay taxes. | 


Economic Effects 


Many of the large estates were broken up and relieved of 
feudal burdens during the Revolution, and the peasants were 
converted into free proprietors. But still holdings of land 
tended to be quite large andthe law requiring division of 
inheritances—one of the Revolutionary enactments—led to 
some subsequent diminution. Besides. many members of the 
middle-class society were able to acquire estates and this led 
to further distribution of land. During the Revolution the 
Guilds more or less ceased to exist with the result that any 
person could now open a shop and ply any trade according 
to his inclination without any let or hinderance. A few guilds 
continued to exist, no doubt, for some decades after the 
Revolution, but having no special privileges they were as good 
as extinct. 
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Religious and Social Effects 


An important result of the Revolution was that religious. 
freedom was accorded toall. It was a signal triumph for 
rationalism. Though the Catholic Church was declared the 
state religion and as such enjoyed a financially privileged 
position, ‘‘the members of every other cult, or of no cult at 
all, had an equal right to believe as they chose and to demo- 
nstrate that belief or not as they pleased’. Still another 
product of the Revolution to be ascribed to the influence of 
rationalism was the ending of all those inhuman features of the 
criminal law in France ; and no one was any longer subjected. 
to arbitrary justice. No doubt, ‘‘privilege’’ was not ended. 
entirely and suffrage was still restricted, but a fundamental. 
change had nevertheless been brought about by abolishing the 
old unjust social order. Henceforth all were equal before the 
law. Opportunity was now thrown up. to everybody and no- 
more restricted to the accident of birth. 


In Europe as a whole 


The rulers of the countries of Europe outside of France 
were neither shocked nor, at first, alarmed by the French 
Revolution ; revolts were misfortunes to which states were 
liable, and they looked oniy for the effects of the Revolution 
on the balance ot power. They saw in the weakness of the 
monarchy in France the impending dissolution of a hitherto 
powerful neighbour, and they consequently turned with greater 
sense of security to their mutual rivalries and their own 
national ambitions. But they were soon to be disillusioned. 
As far as the people in those countries were concerned, they 
were greatly impressed by the example of what the people of: 
France had achieved in knocking down the pride and privilege 
of the aristocracy which held them by the throat, and the 
lesson was not tobe lost on future generations in those. 
countries. 

By and large, the following effects of the French Revolu- 
tion were discernible in Europe as a whole. 

Feudalism was abolished in the states of southern Germany 
along the Rhine, and in the kingdom of Naples, giving way to 
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civic equality. Much time, however, had to pass before 
feudalism was abolished in other states also. But a big stride 
towards its abolition in Europe was certainly taken as a result 
of the French Revolution. Besides, many states of Europe after 
the fashion of France introduced religious toleration, thus 
ending religious bigotry in greater part of Europe. A better 
system of administration was in evidence in many states of 


4 Europe. As an eminent historian has aptly put it ‘“No country 


_ that had been touched by French influence became ever again 


—_— 


=~ 


‘quite what it had been before.”’ 
Though the political, economic, and intellectual develop- 


* ments which made the emergence of nationalism possible were 


taking place inthe past in different countries of Europe, the 
French Revolution worked as a catalytic agent for the birth of 
nationalism in western Europe, and it, became a factor to be 


_teckoned with. It must be borne in mind that the French 


Revolution considerably contributed to the evolution of 

modern democracy in Europe by enmnciating the principle 

and working out the implications of popular sovereignty. 
Another factor must be emphasized that by virtue of the 


_ French Revolution proclaiming as it did an innate right of an 


individual to a more unfettered life and an equality of oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it, he had come to the dawn of a new era. His 


_ horizon had become wider and he was socially, economically 


and spiritually a new being. The great upheaval had the 


- natural and inevitable effect of accustoming the human mind 


to the idea of change. For a thinking individual the future 
was full of promise. 


In short, what the Renaissance was to the fifteenth century 


_and the Reformation to the sixteenth, the French Revolution 
| was to the eighteenth. Like these two great earlier movements, 
| it affected all the countries of Europe despite their different 
‘national developments. 


Let us conclude by quoting A. Goodwin, ‘‘In our time the 


French Revolution of 1789 has been overshadowed by the 


Russian Revolution of 1917 and its ideals were temporarily 
dimmed or distorted by the Fascist and Nazi revolutions. 


) Critics inside France have spurned its emphasis upon the 
primacy of the individual in relation to society and the State, 
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while foreign observers have asked whether it was, after all, ‘a 
mistake’ and whether the price which France had to pay for 
its conquest of liberty and equality was too great. Historians 
are more disposed to bring the Revolution of 1789 into focus 
by comparative studies of other revolutions and by emphasi- 
zing that its essential contribution to the evolution of modern 
democracy was that it enunciated the principle and worked 
out the implications of popular sovereignty. Only in a limited 
sense can the French Revolution be regarded as_ the source of 
modern totalitarianism, for the Jacobin dictatorship and the 
‘revolutionary government’ of 1793 were merely the provision- 
al and abnormal forms to which French national security and 
its essentially liberal ideas contributed.” 


Effects of the French Revolution in Britain 


The opening stages of the French Revolution had been 
generally welcomed in Britain. Her constitutional struggles of 
the seventeenth century, her unique system of parliamentary 
monarchy and her early industrial development made her 
particularly sympathetic to the revolutionary idea. 

The people in Britain got the impression shortly after the 
outbreak of the Revolution that France was trying to establish 
a parliamentary government on the lines of that in their own 
country and this they considered a flattering compliment to 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. They were glad that the Old 
Regime in France was being ended. The Declaration of Rights 
of Man appealed to the youth of Britain. 


Demand for Parliamentary Reform 


The most immediate and obvious effect of the French 
Revolution was to stimulate ardour for parliamentary reform. 
The old society for the advocacy of reforms, ‘‘Society for 
Constitutional Information” suspended since 1784 was revived 
in 1791. Anew society, ‘Society of Friends of the People” 
founded in 1792, was an aristocratic body of the Whigs. One 
of its members was Charles Grey who was later on to carry 
out the Reform Act as Prime Minister. Another society, “The 

London Corresponding Society, was also formed early in 1792 
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by Thomas Hardy. It was the first democratic propagandist 
body of the people ever started in Britain for the encourage- 
ment of constitutional discussion. Hardy fixed weekly subscrip- 
tion for members at a penny. Within a few months the number 
of its members rose to 10,000. Similar societies were started in 
other cities of Britain. Thus the movement for parliamentary 
reform received a fillip and the Dissenters, whose ministers 
included many able men, naturally took the occasion to urge 
the aboition of all legal disabilities in public life. 

Charles James Fox (1749-1806), the fiery leader of the 
large and influencial Whig party, defended the French Revolu- 
tion in Parliament. When he exclaimed at the news of 
the fall of the Bastille, ‘‘How much the greatest event 
that has: ever happened in the world ! and how much the 
best !’°, the majority of his party agreed with him. Most 
Englishmen also felt something of his enthusiasm. France had 
been symbolized by “‘wooden shoes and black bread”? emblems. 
_ of tyranny and poverty, but now events were occurring which 
might mean a new age for all. William Wordsworth hailed the 
Revolution in following words : | 

‘‘France standing on the top of golden hours 

And human nature seeming born again’. 

- Coleridge likewise acclaimed the dawn of a new era. 

Willam Pitt the Younger (1759-1806) not unfriendly 
either welcomed with relief the embarrassment of Britain’s old 
enemy. As expected the active radical leaders, such as Tom 
Paine and Thomas Hardy, acclaimed the Revolution as the 
greatest blow struck for liberty since American independence. 


Influence of Edmund Burke 


There was, however, one dissentient voice—that of Edmund 
Burke, a prominent Whig and a great literateur—which was in 
no small measure responsible for producing a reaction in the 
minds of the mass of Englishmen against the Revolution, and 
rendering nugatory all talk about parliamentary reform. In 
November 1790, he published his famous Reflection, on the 
French Revolution. Though he had advocated wide liberty for 
the American colonies, Burke no more believed in the “‘rights 
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of man” than in the rights of kings, and considered that any 
assertion of such rights savoured of atheism. He held the 
view that the state was an organism, and changes in it could 
be brought about by slow degrees, and not in a violent 
manner as was being done in France. Political institutions 
could not be remodelled according to the theories of philosop- 
hers. The inherited traditions, the legal system and other 
institutions were bound to influence the growth of the state 
and no amount of philosophical theories could alter them. If 
any effort was made to alter the political institutions abruptly, 
that was bound to result in the dissolution of the organism. 
He therefore, deprecated the resort to extremism and violence, 
which in his view, would produce anarchy, tyranny and war. 
In other words, he believed in the maxim ‘‘Good order is the 
foundation of all good things.”’ 

With prophetic insight Burke wrote: ‘The Revolution is 
an attack on property and lawful privilege ; it is therefore an 
attack on security and civilization. It will abolish monarchy 
and it will destroy religion. Much anarchy will lead to military 
despotism and it will declare war in Europe. That war will be | 
a warto the finish. There is not in the long run room in the 
same civilized world for two such antagonistic systems, side by 
side, as the old monarchy and aristocracy, and the new system 
of republicanism and equal rights.’’ Burke had the prescience 
to make such an observation in 1791). However, it must be 
pointed out that while advocating his views and depicting in 
graphic colours the horrors of the French Revolution, Burke 
ignored altogether the idealism and nobility of some of the 
leaders of the Revolution. His views were thus lopsided. 

Burk’s ‘‘Reflections’”’ was a toxin to a society, puzzled, 
ignorant, and ill at case, and unconsciously ready to be panic- 
stricken. The book which was the manifesto of the counter- 
revolution was sold like hot cakes. Every “gentleman” 
followed the advice of George III and read it.* It is on 


*George III was delighted to read Burke’s Reflections and told every- 
one, ‘‘Read it; it will do you good ; it isa book whichevery gentleman 
ought to read.”’ 
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record that no fever than seventeen thousand copies of the 
book were sold in six days. It had a rapid marked effect. 

What Burke said was soon in the heart and on the lips of 
the governing classes in Britain and Europe. 

The Reflections provoked many replies. The best of these, 
Mackintosh’s Vindicioe Galliccoe an acute, temperate, and 
academic criticism produced little effect. But The Rights 
of Man of Thomas Paine, author of the celebrated Common 
Sense,* was more than an answer : it was a Brilliant if crude 
counter-manifesto of the extreme Radical and Republican 
school, which summed up an embittered democrat’s hates 


and hopes. 
Split in the Whig Party 


As the Revolution became more clearly republican and 
violent, public opinion in Britain became alarmed and incre- 
_asingly accepted Burke’s view of it. Many of the Whigs 
disowned the leadership of Fox who was in sympathy with the 
aims of the Revolution, and though he was not in favour of 
excesses of the Revolution, he remained a firm believer in its 
aims. He just could not understand the apprehensions of 
Burke. Thus the publication of Burke’s Reflections divided 
the Whig party and created a breach between Fox and Burke. 


Anti-revolutionary Wave in Britain 


The threat of disorder spread to Britain.when in 1791 the 
mob in Birmingham attacked a reform banquet, wrecked 
Dissenting chapels, and sacked the house of Joseph Priestley 


*Paine’s pamphlet Common Sense appeared in January, 1776 that is, 
six months before the American Declaration of Independence (July 4, 
1776). The pamphlet was an explosive blast of literary energy. that shifted 
the feelings of the mass of Americans so that they were motivated to act 
for the rightness of their owncause ratherthan the wrongness of the 
King’s. *‘You are not mere rebels,’ Common Sense told them, ‘“‘you are 
leaders.”’ The cause of America is in great measure, the cause of all man- 
kind,’’ Paine wrote in the introduction. 
_ Next to Declaration of Independence, Common Sense. may be Ame- 
rica’s best known but least-read historical document. | 
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the radical philosopher. The temper of the nation was such 
that from now onwards it required real courage to become a 
member of any reforming society. In fact, the opinion of 
the nation was now totally opposed to the Revolution and all 
its deeds. The ‘‘September Massacres” of 1792, followed by 
the November declaration of the French Convention which 
undertook to aid all foreign people who wanted to recover 
their liberty, completed the process of changing the mind of 
those who had faith in the ideas of the French Revolution. 


Policy of Repression 


The British Government decided to take stern action 
against those who were suspected to be revolutionaries. In 
the case of Scotland Lord Braxfield started a series of prose- 
cutions for sedition. In his own inimitable way, Stevenson > 
has graphically described the brutality of Lord Braxfield in 
some of the noblest passages of English literature. Thomas 
Muir a. young lawyer, was sentenced to fourteen ‘year’s 
transportation. His only crime was that he had started a 
reform society and had also visited France. Thomas Palmer 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation for writing an 
address advocating parliamentary reform and drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that liberty was on the decline in Britain. 

In spite of the stiff attitude of the Government the reform- 
ing societies had the courage to hold a convention in Edin- 
burg in 1793 for the purpose of supporting the cause of 
parliamentary reform by rational and lawful means. The 
convention contained representatives of fifty societies, and the 
discussions there were purely academic. However, the police. 
cracked down on the convention resulting in its break-up. In 
the following year, the important delegates were prosecuted 
on a charge of treason and sedition, the charge against them 
being that they were trying to form a convention on the Jines 
of the one in France, and even trying to overthrow the legiti- 
mate government of the country. Although these persons 
were all honourable men and law-abiding citizens, they were 
sentenced to fourteen year’s transportation. One of the 
members of the jury which had heard this case ruefully remar- 
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ked afterwards, ‘“‘we were all made to convict innocent 
people”. And in 1844, the martyrs of this madness were 
honoured by a monument of the Calton Hill in Edinburgh. 

Similar prosecutions were started in England also. 
1794, the government decided to take action against the 
leaders of the London Corresponding Society and the Society 
for Constitutional Information. Thomas Hardy, Horne Tooke 
and John Thelwall were prosecuted on the charge of high 
treason. Thomas Hardy was tried first, and honourably 
acquitted by the jury. When Horne Tooke was tried, he 
summoned Pitt (the Younger) as a witness to prove that the 
Prime Minister himeelf had a few years earlier said the same 
things, which were now being treated as high treason. He 
was also acquitted and when the same verdict was given in the 
case of Thelwell, the government stopped further prosecutions 
The English juries no doubt showed greater courage and 
independence than the Scottish juries. 

When the Government failed in the law courts, it passed a 
series of a laws to crush revolutionary movement in Britain. 
the Alien Act was passed in 1793. The Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1794. The Treasonable 
Practices and the Seditious Meetings Acts were passed in 1795; 
in 1799, Acts were passed for the suppression of such societies 
as still existed. Debating societies were also subjected to 
- certain restrictions. Printers were required to obtain certifi- 
cates. The law against Combination among workmen was 
passed in 1799. All these legislative measures amounted toa 
virtual suspension of the constitution. 

A fact worth noting is that the public opinion in Britain 
was behind the Government. Even Francis Place, a member 
of the London Corresponding Society, had to admit that the 
mass of the shopkeepers and working people approved of the 
action of the Government, ‘‘such was their terror of the 
‘French regicides and democrats.” 


In 


Postponement of reforms 


In 1797, Charles Grey introduced a bill in the House of 
Commons for the reform of Parliament. Fox who had 
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throughout this period raised his voice against repression 
and fought for the liberties of the People lost his following. 
The bulk of his Whig comrades joined hands with the Govern- 
ment under the leadership of Burke. The measure fell 
through. 

Thus the important effect of the French Revolution in 
Britain was the enactment of repressive measures and the 
postponement of parliamentary reforms. In the words of 
Ramsay Muir, ‘The main immediate result of the French 
Revolution in Britain was thus to bring to naught a promising 
movement of political reform, and to diminish traditional 
liberty of thought and speech, which was the most precious 
inheritance of the British Commonwealth.’”’. 


Involyement of Britain in War 


Another effect of the Revolution was that Britain was 
involved in a war with France. To begin with Pitt sturdily 
believed that the French Revolution was not likely to involve 
Britain in war. As late as February, 1792, he repealed taxes, 
reduced the naval estimates and said, ‘“‘Unquestionably there 
never was a time in the History of this country (Britain) when 
from the situation of Europe we might more reasonably expect 
fifteen years of peace than at the present moment’. 
Pitt was never more wrong than when he uttered these words. 
Hardly had he spoken these words than the situation changed. 
Revolutionary France declared war on Austria and Prussia 
and invaded the Austrian Netherlands. Pitt still trying to 
delude himself held ‘‘that this did not call for British action, 
since the integrity of the Habsburg dominions was no longer 
an object of British diplomacy”, but the bellicose poster of 
France caused widespread public uneasiness. The deposition 
of Louis XVI and ‘‘September Massacres” further hardened 
public opinion in Britain against France. But Pitt was moved 
and sill clung to his old opinion. 


In November 1792, however, two actions by France further 
aggravated the situation. The first was the publication of the 
*‘Edict of Fraternity” which promised French assistance to all 
foreign peoples who might wish to recover their liberty. It 
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was clearly an incitement to the discontended in Britain and 
elsewhere and, therefore, a challenge to the government. The: 
second was the opening of the Scheldat estuary to the 
shipping of all nations on the grounds of natural rights. But 
this action was in contravention of an International treaty— 
the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648—which had assured the 
exclusive navigation of the river to Holland. In other words,,. 
France struck a blow at the Dutch by declaring the Scheldt an 
Open river. Britain was a signatory to the treaty which had 
closed the Scheldt and was also an ally of Holland. France: 
now seemed to be preparing to invade Dutch tersitory, and 
Pitt let it be known that Britain would regard this as a_hostile- 
act. War was quickly accepted as inevitable in Britain. The 
trial and execution of Louis XVI on January 21st, 1793 stirred 
a storm of indignation in London and Chauvelin, the French 
envoy, was ordered to leave Britain, one day after his recall 
had been decided at Paris. It mattered little now from which 
_side the inevitable declaration of hostilities came. At Paris. 
the arrival of Chauvelin was accepted as decisive and on 
February Ist, 1793 France took the final step and declared war 
on Britain and Holland—a challenge warmly welcomed by 
George III, and an overwhelming majority of his subjects. 

The war thus started between Britain and France was to 
continue till the very bitter end. 

After all is said and done, the French Revolution did 
awake a new fervour in Britain which no amount of persecu-- 
tion and public misunderstanding could destroy. 


Effects of the French Revolution—A summing up 


In short the French Revolution, frightful though it was, 
heralded a new era in the history of Europe. It sounded the 
death knell! of the Ancient Regime with its foundations of 
autocracy and fcudal privilege. It made radical changes in 
landholding, education, the legal system and the relationship: 
between church and state. Age old privileges had been 
aboilshed. Many nineteenth century revolutions against auto— 
cratic rulers were based on that of the French. The Declaratiom 
of the Rights of Man championed the cause of democracy. 
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The Frech Revolution had helped to foster a spirit of 
\fellowship in which the people felt that they could share 
“common joys and sorrows. It was the French Nation rather 
than the king which became the symbol of this spirit. This 
“spirit was symbolic of nationalism and there was a flowering 
-of this spirit of nationalism during the nineteenth century. 

The slogan of the revolution, liberty and fraternity was 
learnt by lovers of freedom in all countries and still expresses 

the dream of mankind. 

The French Revolution put into practice the idea that 
“sovereignty comes from the people from below and not from 
-above. As Dewey says, the History of the nineteenth century 
is one of very gradual but definite advance towards the sover- 
eignty of the people and a great deal of progress which has 
‘been made can be traced directly or indirectly to to the 
dinfluence of the French Revolution, 


; 


The Origins of Modern Nationalism 
(The unification of Italy & Germany) 


“Effect of the French Revolution 


The French Revolution was significant both in theory and 
-action. The leaders had proclaimed the new principle of popular 
‘sovereignty. The French Constitution of 1791 declared that 
sovereignty is one indivisible, inalienable, imprescriptible, it 
‘belongs to the nation, no group can attribute sovereignty to it- 
‘self nor can an individual arrogate it to himself. Such principles 
were a challenge to every existing’government in Europe and its 
importance was revealed in the change of title of the French 
ruler when the king of France became the king of the France. 
‘The French Revolution has clearly demonstrated that it was 
possible for a people to overthrow its established government 
-and set up another. 


‘Effect of French conquest and results of the French Rule 


The impact of French conquest and the rule brought about 
‘a growing concern for the nation’s political future in Germany 
‘and Italy. Praises of the French Revolution were sung by 
poets like Klopstock and Wieland in Germany. In Italy, the 
events in France were welcomed by the educated classes who 
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had suffered under the isting regimes. Not only this the 
sweeping changes imposed on Germany and Italy by Napoleon: 
Bonaparte had destroyed the old centres of loyalty and ins- 
pired hopes and visions of future independence. Freiterr Von 
Stein who lost his hereditary possessions had the foresight and 
a sense of greater loyalty when he wrote—‘“‘I have one father- 
land only and its name is Germany’’. Even Mazzini the prop- 
het of Italian independence acknowledged his debt when he- 
wrote: ‘“‘My own natural aspiration towards liberty were: 
fostered by constantly hearing my father speak of the republi- 
can era in France; and by certain old French newspapers 
which I discovered hidden behind my father’s medical books’ 


The Vienna Settlement 


The demands and the aspirations of the people were over- 
looked by the Vienna Settlement. No attempt was made to 
create a German or an Italian state. Territories were returned 
to the old rulers or placed under new one with little or no 
regard for the wishes and desires of the inhabitants or even 
their cultural bonds. 

The cumulative effect can be summed up in the words of 
the Greek revolutionasy Theodore Kolokotrones, who said: 
‘The nations knew nothing before, and the people thought 
that the kings were gods upon earth and that they were bound 
to say that whatever they did was well none. Through this 
present change, it is more difficult to rule the people’. In 
Europe it proved impossible to prevent the development and 
spread of new ideas after 1815. 

Nationalism appealed to those who wished to establish 
for themselves a permanent and important place in a chang- 
ing society. In Germany and Italy this was obvious in the 
case of the middle class, lawyers, civil servants, university 
professors, teachers and traders. | 

Above all nationalism appealed to the youth of the 
ountries. Cavour wrote, ‘‘The ardent youth of the country 
sigh after nationality’. In Germany Bupschen-Scheaften was. 
founded in 1817 to work for the unity of the German people 
and Young Italy established in Italy ; both drew its members 
from the student community. The students were so active in. 
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‘Naples that the king ordered, just before the revolt of 1848, 
‘that all students should be sent away from the city because 
they were ‘‘full of new ideas, liable to get excited and quick on 
the draw’”’. | 

This period also saw the alliance of nationalists and 
liberals because both felt that their main goal was the over- 
throw of the existing authoritarian regimes. In the process it 
‘brought together men of different political views. Mazzini was 
an ardent Republican while Cavour believed in Constitutional 
‘monarchy. 

Apart from this there were some people who looked upon 
nationalism as a solution for the existing economic problems. 
In 1862 the Chamber of Commerce of Cologne stated in a 
resolution that ‘Unity is the fundamental condition for the 
‘successful creative activity of Germany in the economic sphere 
because only unity can remove the unnatural barriers which 
still hinder the exchange of goods in the domestic markets’’, 
In Italy too there wasa similar demand which came froma 
small group of economists, businessmen and politicians. Balbo 
‘in his “On the Hopes of Italy”? asserted that Italy could never 
exploit the advantages of its geographic position on the route 
between Europe and Asia while the country remained divided 
into small separate states. 

To further inculcate national consciousness, efforts were 
made to promote the use of national languages. As a German 
writer very aptly remarked: ‘‘The preservation of nationality 
depends specially on the maintenance of language’”’. 


Unification of Italy 


In the nineteenth century more than one obstacle impeded 
the path of Italian unity. The most important was the fact 
that Italy lay under the heel of foreign domination. Austria 
was entrenched in the south, her satellites—Princes of Aus- 
trian birth—ruled in Tuscany, Modena and Palerna, while in 
‘the south a Barbarian dynasty governed the two Sicilies 
(Naples and Sicily). Yet scarcely important was the temporal 
power of the papacy, which cut Italy into two halves and was 
‘insurmountable barrier to the unification of the peninsula. 


00° 
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Italy like Greece was a land where almost every spot had 
its own territories and genius loci a circumstance which served. 
to accumulate local jealousies and to retard national growth. 
IN ITALY wrote Metternich ‘PRINCES ARE AGAINST 
PRINCES, TOWNS AGAINST TOWNS, FAMILIES 
AGAINST FAMILIES AND—MEN against MEN’ 

In these circumstances the prospect of united Italy seemed. 
remote. But it found in MAZZINI a prophet of the Italian 
movement. He grasped the vision of a united Italy. He 
established the solidarity of young Italy, for the youth of Italy: 
he looked to find the salvation of his country. He merits all 
the honour due to a prince whose life was devoted to the: 
pursuit of a great ideal. His propaganda brooked the political. 
horizons of Italians and created a vigorous public opinion in 
favour of national independence having amongst the makers 
of modern Italy he held an imperishable place. 


Italy in 1845 


‘We are a people” wrote Mazzini in 1845, from one and. 
twenty to two and twenty millions of men, known from times. 
immemorial by the same name as the people of Italy, enclosed 
by natural limits the clearest ever marked out by the Deity— 
the sea and the highest mountains in Europe, speaking the 
same language, modified by dialects varying from each other 
less than do the Scotch and the English, having the same 
creeds, the same manners, the same habits...... proud of the: 
noblest traditions in politics, science and art, that adorns . 
European history, having twice given to humanity a tie,. 
a watchward of Unity—once in the Rome of the Emperors, 
again, ere, they had betrayed their mission in the Rome of the: 
Popes ; gifted with active, ready and brilliant faculties—rich in. 
every source of material well being that fraternally and libe- 
rally worked could make ourselves happy and open to sister> 
nations the brightest prospect in the world. 

‘We have no flag, no political name, no rank among 
European nations. We have no common centre, no common 
fact, no common market. We are dismembered into eight 
States—Lombardy, Parma, Tuscany, Modena, Lucca, the Pope-- 
dom, Piedmont, the Kingdom of Naples—all independent of. 
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one another, without alliance, without unity of aim, without. 
organised connection between them. Eight lines of custom. 
houses, without counting the impediments appertaining to the 
internal administration of each state, serve our material in—- 
terest, Oppose our advancement, and forbid us large manufac- 
tures, large commercial activity, and all those encouragements.. 
to our capabilities that a centre of impulse would afford. 
Prohibitions or enormous duties check the import and export 
of articles of the first necessity in each State of Italy. Terri-- 
torial and industrial products abound in one province that 
are deficient in the another, and we may not freely sell the: 
Superfluities or exchange among ourselves the necessities. 
Fight different systems of currency, of weights and measures,. 
of civil, commercial and penal legislation, of administrative 
organisation, and of police restrictions, divide us, and render 
us as much as possible strangers to each other. And all these: 
States among which we are partitioned are ruled by despotic 
governments in whose working the country has no agency. 
whatever. There exists not in any of these states, either 
liberty of the press or of united action, or of speech, or of. 
collective petition or of the introduction of foreign books, or 
of education or of anything. One of these States, comprising: 
nearly a fourth of the Italian population belongs to the foreig- 
ner to Austria : the others some from family ties, some from a. 
conscious feebleness, tamely submit to her influence.”’ 

In the circumstances chances of a United Italy seemed 
remote. Faced with absolute and suspicious governments 
debarred from freedom of political discussion, jealously and. 
strictly controlled in all their movements, Italian patriots. 
could only find an outlet for their energies in secret societies. 
or ‘sects’ which sprang up every-where but more so in Naples. 
These secret societies were the direct outcome of a system. 
which closed all other avenues of political activity. “We 
Italians,’ cried Mazzini,.‘thave neither Parliament, nor hust- 
ings, mor liberty of the Press, nor liberty of speech,. 
nor possibility of lawful public assembly, nor a single. 
means of expressing the opinion stirring within us”. 
In. Naples the CARBONARI as. the society was called,. 
had recruits from all. the discontented elements against. 
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tthe rule of FerdinandI and their influence was seen in the 
revolt which broke out in 1820. The insurgents forced the 
‘Neopolian prince to grant a new constitution, who not will- 
ing to compromise his position invited the Austrians to help 
‘him. The revolt was put down. While the embers of the 
revolt were being stamped out in Naples another was lighted 
in Piedmont. Victor Emmanuel had two alternatives either to 
‘give into the wishes of his people or suppress the revolt by 
force. Not willing to do either of these he chose the path of 
least resistance and abdicated in favour of his brother Charles 
‘Felix. The Regent was Charles Albert who imbued with a 
‘liberal spirit, gave into the wishes of the rebels and proclaimed 
‘a new constitution. But the concession was immediately 
revoked by the new King. This led to civil war and with the 
‘help of Austria the rebels were crushed at the battle of 
Novara. 

The years that followed were one of gloom for the Italian 
people since the revolts had failed in both Naples and Pied- 
mont. Absolutism and reaction had been victorious. Italy 
‘however did not escape the effects of the Revolution in France 
‘in 1830 which led to revolts in Modena, Parma and the Papal 
‘States. French assistance though eagerly hoped for did not 
come. Austria thus enjoyed a free hand and all hopes of 
‘success were thus lost. 


Austria and Italy 


Though the revolts had been suppressed, thanks to 
Austrian assistance, they drove home the one and important 
lesson to the Italian people—the dire need to expel the foreig- 
ner. It was realized by one and all that no success could be 
achieved without putting an end to Austrian domination. All 
yparties were now agreed and no arguement was required to 
convince the nationalists that Italy could never be free and 
independent till she was under the Austrian yoke. The price 
of Austrian support and protection was Austrian tutelage 
~which the rulers of the city states were willing to accept so 
long as they could retain their power and privileges much to 
the annoyance of their subjects. But who cared for the wishes 
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of the people. Austria was the common foe and her expul- 
sion was the first and foremost task of the nationalists. 
Mazzini 
Mazzini was the real prophet of the Italian movement. He 
had started the society of ‘‘Young Italy’’ because he believed 
that, ‘‘Place youth at the head of the insurgent multitude, 
‘you know not the secret power hidden in these youthful hearts 
“nor the magic influence exercised in the masses by the voice of 
the youth. You will find among the young a host of apostles 
of the new religion”. It is the peculiar merit of Mazzini that 
he grasped the vision of a United Italy. ‘‘Italy”’, he wrote, 
“wills to be nation and one she must become, happen as it 
may. As certain as I am writing these words, this age will not 
‘pass ere the protocols of the Treaty of Vienna shall have served 
for wadding—perhaps on the march to Vienna itself—for the 
muskets of our Italian Soldiery’’. Mazzini’s task was to edu- 
cate the Italian people to realize that it was a nation and not 
merely a geographical expression, that the whole Peninsula, 
though divided by artificial political barriers, was a living 
unity with a common heritage of traditions and historic mea- 
‘sures. His appeal was addressed to, ‘“‘men speaking the same 
language, treading the same earth, cradled in their infancy 
with the same maternal songs, strengthened in their youth by 
the same sun, inspired by the same memories, the same 
sources of literary genius.’” The Carbonori had no doubt 
served a useful purpose in fanning the flames of patriotism 
but they suffered because of their lack of organizing capacity. 
But while Mazzini gave to the Italian world the ideal of a 
united Italy, it was reserved for other men to translate his 
ideal from theory into fact. The other two Italian leaders who 
particularly aroused the national sentiment of their fellow 
countrymen wers Joseph Garibaldi and Vincent Gioberti. The 
former advocated to Mazzini's wordy enthusiasm his own 
example of brave and striking deed, while the latter wrote a 
series of philosophical works that appealed personally to the 
upper class and especially to patriotic members of the clergy. 
He also urged the Pope to put himself at the head of the 
liberal and patriotic movement and to form a confederate of 
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Italian Princes. 
The Liberal Pope 


In 1846 Pius IX ascended the Papal throne and this 
marked the beginning of the revolution which led to the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians and the unification of Italy. The new 
Pope was believed to be anti-Austrian and a liberal, he had 
studied the writings of Gioberti. His first step was the procla- 
mation of an ammesty for all political offenders. The act was 
a virtual defiance of Austria and it signified that in the eyes of 
the Church patriotism was not considered a crime. ‘‘We were 
prepared for everything’’, confessed Metternich, “‘except for 
a Liberal Pope; now we have got one and there is no answer- 
ing for anything’. The Amnesty was the followed by other 
measures such as the council of state, the membership of 
which was thrown open to laymen, the establishment of a 
Municipality in Rome and the formation of a civic guard. 
These measures coming from the most conserative govern- 
ment in Italy was interpreted as a call to arms by the Italian 
people. The Sicillians were the first to revolt and a constitu- 
tional government was set up. 

By 1848 public opinion in Italy was prepared for experi- 
menting with constitutional government and national unity. 
As the year 1848 progressed rioting occurred in the Austrian 
Provinces of Italy. When the whole Austrian empire rocked 
with revolution and Metternich was driven from Vienna, the 
Italians in Lombardy and Venetia thought the time had come 
for throwing off the foreign yoke. The Pope sent troops to 
aid them. The king of the two Sicilies and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany did likewise. To cap the climax King Charles Albart 
of Sardinia which was the only one state in ail Italy absolutely 
independent of foreign control formally declared war against 
Austria and assumed the military leadership of the Italians. It 
looked as though Italy would immediately be freed and unified 
and revolutionized. But unfortunately at the hands of the 
Austrians he suffered severe reverses. The Austrians won a 
decisive victory at Novara over the king of Sardinia in 1849. 
King Charles Albert abdicated in favour of his son Victor 
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EMMANUEL II and Sardinia made peace with Austria pro- 
mising to withdraw from Lombardy. The battle of Novara 
enabled the Austrians to restore their autocratic sway over 
the Italian provinces once again and the revolution of 124% 
seemed a dismal failure. 


Though Charles Albert had abdicated his thrown, he had 
sealed with his martyrdom his devotion to the Italian cause. 
He had done his best but failed. Years earlier Charles Albert 
had said that, “‘to my dying days the words “Patriotism and 
Freedom from Foreign rule”, will cause my heart to throb”. 
“When the opportunity occurs, ”’ he had declared, “my life, 
my sons lives, my arms, treasure and all will be expended for 
the cause of Italy.”’ Events prior to his abdication had proved 
the truth of this statement. We shall march’’, he had said, 
“with the times”, and a number of salutary reforms were set 
on foot, which were designed to transform Piedmont into a 
. modern state, and to eventually prepare her for the work of 

national reconstruction. 

The king of Sardinia alone among the Italian princes kept 

his promise and retained the constitution of 184%. He alone 
struggled to the end with the Austrians, In 1850 a certain 
Count Cavour became his minister of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. In the following year 1851 Cavour became Prime 
Minister and minister of foreign affairs and he did more 
practical work for Italian unification than Mazzini, Garibaldi 
and Gioberti or even Victor Emmanuel. He was the greatest 
statesman that Italy produced in the 19th century and one of 
the greatest diplomats of the world. 

Having assured the successful operation of constitutional 
government within the kingdom of Sardinia and having 
increased his country’s economic resources and reorganised 
its army, Cavone looked forward to liberating Italy from 
Austria’s domination. He was however convinced by the sorry 
experience of 134%-1%49 that Sardinia alone would be unequal 
to the task of defeating the mighty Austrian empire and if he 
were to drive the Austrians from Italy he must have forcign 
assistance. 
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With consummate diplomatic skill Count Cavour proceed- 
ed to isolate Austria and to win for Sardinia the favour of 
Napoleon III. In 1855 he caused Sardinia to join France and 
England in the Crimean war against Russia. The Italian 
soldiers acquitted themselves well in the campaign and at the 
peace congress at Paris 1856 Cavone dismissed into the ears 
ofthe French and English representatives the miseries of Italy 
and the mistrust of the Austrians. He got nothing from the 
Crimean war, but indirectly he won the sympathy of England 
and the freindship of the French emperor. 

loser and closer Cavour drew the bonds with France 
until in 1858 Napoleon III secretly promised to aid Sardinia 
in driving the Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia and in 
return Cavour promised that Sardinia should cede Savoy and 
Nice to France. Meanwhile Cavour carried on numerous 
secret intrigues with a view to undermining the government 
of the other Italian states and preparing the whole Italian 
nation for a general uprising at the right moment against 
foreign domination. He built up pro-Sardinian parties in 
Tuscany, in the Papal states and in the two Sicilies as well as 
in the Austrian provinces. He did not hesitate whenever it 
suited his purpose to conspire with republican followers of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. | | 

The first attempt to free and unify Italy had failed in 1849. 
Ten years later everything was in readiness for a second 
great attempt and this was Cavour’s work. In 1859 Austria 
excited by obvious military preparations in Italy declared war 
against Sardinia. At once Napoleon III of France declared war 
against Austria and French troops crossed the Alps to join 
those of Victor Emmanuel, while the allies invaded Lombardy 
popular uprisings occurred in Tuscany, Parma and Modena 
and in the Papal states—the Dukes fled and Cavour took over 
the government of the three Duchies and a part of the Papal 
states. In the meantime in the summer of 1859, the Franco- 
Sardinian armies won grand victories and drove the Austrians 
out of Lombardy. 

After protracted and angry negotiations peace was made 
between France and Sardinia in one side and Austria in the 
other (Treaty of Zurich) and a settlement was effected between 
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Serdinia and France in 1860. In accordance with these 
arrangements, Austria retained Venetia (Venice), Trent and 
Trieste, but lost all control direct or indirect over other parts 
of Italy. Sardinia seemed the cessin of Lombardy (Milan) 
from Austria and the annexations of the three duchies of 
Parma, Modern and Tuscany and a district of the Papal states 
(Romagna). France obtained Savoy and Milan. 

After this settlement in northern and central Italy Garibaldi 
secretly aided and abetted by Cavour conquered all southern 
Italy within five months. With the characteristic unselfishness 
in the case of a united Italy this republican patriot voluntarily 
turned over his whole conquest to King Victor Emmanuel. 
Cavour in order to unite Naples with Sardinian territory in 
the north appropriated another larger state of the Papal states 
having only this city of Rome and a little surrounding country 
under the temporal rule of the Pope. 

In 1861 Italy was freed and united under the king of 
Sardinia except for two regimes. 

1. The Papal states of Rome and 2. the Austrian provinces 
of Venetia (Venice). In this very year Victor Emmanuel 
dropped his title of king of Sardinia and assumed the title of 
king of Italy. The Sardinian constitution of 1848 was extended 
and applied throughout the new national state and the first 
parliament of united Italy met at Turin. 

Political unity of Italy was now almost achieved. Rome 
and Venice alone were needed as the coping stone of the em- 
pire, Venice was acquired in 1866 when the inheritance of the 
Austro Prussian war furnished Italy with an opportunity to 
strike a blow at her traditional enemy. Rome came 
into Italian possession in 1870 when the France Prussian war 
compelled the retreat of the French garrison. 

This completion of his life work Cavour did not live to see, 
for he died in June 1861. But he lived long enough to create 
the Italy of the Italians and won the undying gratitude of the 


Italian people. 


Unification of Germany 


At the beginning of 1848 Germany was still a hodge podge 
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of separate jealous states. It embraced more than thirty 
monarchies including Austria, Prussia,- Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxony, Wurttenburg, Bagden and Hesse, the four aristocratic 
republics of Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck and Frankfurt. These 
states differed greatly from one another in size and strength. 

Unlike Italy, Germany possessed at the beginning of 1848 
a from of national union. It was the ‘German Confederation’ 
created by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 asa kind of 
continuation of the Holy Roman Empire. But it was only a 
form. It had few powers and its assembly or Diet (meeting in 
the free city of Frankfurt) consisting of personal representative 
of the German sovereigns was hardly more than a permanent 
congress of ambassadors. Each state was at liberty to make 
war or peace as it saw fit and to legislate as it would without 
reference to the Diet of the German confederation. 

Austria whose Halsburg rulers in the old days had been 
Holy Roman emperors held the Presidency of the German 
confederation. In Austria the dominant figure from 1814-1848 » 
refused to recognize the principle either of nationality or of 
democracy and he successfully utilized Austria’s influential 
position to prevent the unification of Germany and the spirit 
of individual liberty or constitutional government. 

Matternich SAT ON THE LID until 1848 and firmly held it 
down. Beneath Matternich’s LID however Germany was see- 
‘thing with popular discontent. Everything seemed in readiness 
for a revolution which might usher in a strong and democratic 
national German state. In February 1848 a revolution at Paris 
overthrew the Bourbon monarchy. Immediately there were 
rumblings far and wide throughout Germany. Suddenly the 
lid on which Matternich had been sitting blew up. 

To put a stop to rioting and blooshed at Berlin King Fre- 
derick William IV dressed himself in revolutionary colours 
appointed middle class ministers and promised to grant a cons- 
titution to his people. Most of the German monarchs were 
compelled to follow the example of the Prussian king. And 
to cap the climax the Diet of the German confederation was 
induced to authorise the election of a National Assembly 
which should establish a united and democratic Government 
for all Germany. Apparently with the utmost ease and prompt- 
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ness Germany was to become a democratic nation. 

The national assembly was elected by universal manhood 
suffrage and met at Frankfurt in May 1848. Its members were 
chiefly from the middle class, men of brains and wealth, 
patriotic and liberal. | 

After long deliberation the Assembly coopted in December 
1848 a DECLARATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE—equality before the law, religi- 
ous liberty, the right of petition and freedom of speech, 
publication and association. The Assembly adopted in April 
1849 a compromise in constitution. A German empire was to 
be formed as a class federation of the thirty odd German states 
headed by the king of Prussia as emperor and controlled by 
a parliament of two chambers, one representing the states and 
the other representing the people. 

A Revolutionary chaos had occured in 1848 in Austria and 
the Austrian empire gradually recovered from it and the new 
and youthful emperor Francis Joseph celebrated his triumph 
by reviving the policies and practices of Matternich who had 
already fled to England. 

Austria also now refused to recognise the constitution o 
the Frankfurt Assembly. King Frederick William IV was 
booked not to fight Austria for the headsip of Germany. The 
Princes of the Smaller German states were only too anxious 
to undo the work of the Frankful Assembly and to preserve 
their own independence. The result was that despite popular 
protests and even republican uprisings in some places, the 
German confederation was revived in 1851 to 1858. The first 
Diet of the restored confederation repealed the Declaration of 
the Fundamental Rights of the German people. Germany fell 
back into division and disunion. In 1951 she still lacked 
democracy and national unity. | 

The most famous conservative whom the revolutionary 
commotions of 1848 brought into prominence was Otto Von 
Bismark, a member of the influential class of Prussian land- 
lords. For serveral years 1851-1859 he represented the King 
of Prussia at Frankfurt in the Deit of the German confedera- 
tion. In 1862 he was appointed Chief Minister of Prussia. As 
Chief Minister he remained from 1862 to 1890 expanding 
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Prussia, erecting the German empire and shaping most of the 
policies which were to grind Germany in latter years as well. 

The first thing Bismarck did upon becoming chief minister 
was to back King William I’s demand for reorganisation and 
increase of the Prussian army. While universal military service 
was being enforced with Prussia, Bismarck directed his forming 
policy toward a future struggle between Austria and Prussia for 
the headship of Germany. He placed the Czar of Russia under 
obligations, Prussia, by offering to help him supress an 
insurrection of the Poles in 1863. He duped Napoleon III by 
hinting that France might obtain compensation if Prussia were 
given a free hand in Germany. 


The Schleswig Holstein Problem 


In 1864, Prussia under the astute guidance of Bismarck 
joined Austria in a war against Denmark. The actual occasion 
of war between the two leading powers of the Germanic 
Confederation (Austria and Prussia) aross from the thorny 
problem of the Schleswig Holstein duchies. These duchies, 
although subject to the crown of Denmark had maintained an 
independent existence for four centuries and strenuously resisted 
the efforts of the Danish Government to make them an integral 
part of the kingdom. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that while the male line of the Danish royal house appeared 
likely to come to an end, the Salic law, prohibiting succession 
in the female line, still prevailed in the Duchies. This meant 
that the personal union between Denmark and the Duchies 
would soon come to an end unless the autonomy of the latter 
was first destroyed. A crises was created when Holstein 
organised a revolt against Denmark in 1848 and appealed to 
the German people for help and assistance and whose support 
she readily received. Holstein and Schleswig were thus caught 
up in the great wave of national enthusiasm which was now 
sweeping Germany and henceforth their fate was linked with 
the destiny of the German nation. The problem was not 
purely a German one it also had a European aspect for any 
attempt to break up Denmark and make Germany a strong 
naval power in the Baltic inevitably raised opposition. Prussias 
intervention on behalf of the Duchies was cut short by the 
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convention of Malmoe and the settlement known as the 
London Protocol signed in London in 1852 which ensured the 
integrity of the Danish monorchy but provided for a measure 
of autonomy for the Duchies. This compromise proved unwork- 

able and the relations between Denmark and the Germanic: 
federation grew inevitably strained. In 1863 matter came to 
a head when the Danish government imposed on Schleswig, 
_ Helstein a constitution which practically destroyed the inde- 

pendence of Schleswig, thus setting aside the London Protocol. 

This gave Bismarck the opportunity which he was to use in the 
interest of Prussia. ‘‘From the beginning’’, Bismarck wrote 

afterwards, “I kept annexation steadily before my _ eyes’’,. 
but at the movement he did not reveai his real intentions. 

The events of 1848 had made it clear that Prussia needed 

an ally in case of European intervention. He therefore persuad-- 
ed Austria whose fears of Napolean’s Italian policy made it 

necessary for her to cultivate the friendship of Prussia and 

accept the Prussian proposal of a joint intervention in the 

Duchies. A justifiable excuse was found in Denmark’s violation. 
of the London Protocol which left England, France and Russia. 
without any legal justification to even protest. War followed 

in which Denmark was defeated and deprived of the Duchies. 

At first they were administered jointly by Austria and Prussia. 

In the meantime Bismarck utilized the interval to secure 

Napolean’s neutrality and Italy’s co-operation. Bismarck. 
realized that Austria would never accept Prussia annexing the 

two Duchies and therefore steadily worked to bring about. 
fighting. Single handed be forced a war on Austria. Austria. 
had no option but to take on the challenge. The decisive 

victory of SADOWA, July 1866 established the superiority of 

Prussian arms over Austria and this was followed by the defeat 

of minor German states that had supported Austria. Important 
changes were introduced in the German political system by» 
Bismarck which gave Prussia immense power and authority. 
and laid the basis for the modern German Empire. 


Austro-Prussian War 


: Bismarck opposed William’s desire to acquire Austrian 
territory although Venetia was given to Italy. Bismarck was. 
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‘determined to drive out Austria from Germany in order to 
‘achieve a free field for Prussian expansion but did not wish to 
permanently create a wedge between the two countries which 
‘would prevent a future alliance against France or Russia. 
As a result of the Peace of Prague (1866) Prussia added the 
‘territories of Schleswig Holstein, the kingdom of Hanover, the 
Electorate of Hesse (Hesse Cassel), part of Hesse-Darmstadt 
and the city of Frankfurt. As a result Prussian population 
increased by four million and the Germanic Confederation 
created in 1815 was dissolved and Austria was excluded from 
‘taking part in German affairs. Prussia new became head of 
the North German Confederation, comprising of all States 
North of Maine. Bismarck created a parliamentary assembly 
(Reichstag) elected by manhood suffrage add a federal council 
(Bundesrath), composed of deputies from the different States. 
In the Bundesrath Prussia had ‘only seventeen seats out of forty 
‘three and this numercial minoritv in fact helped her to hide. 
her real superiority and to reconcile the smaller states to their 
inferior position. What must be borne in mind is that these 
seemingly illusory concessions were well worth displaying, for 
real power and authority in all matters of importance, defence 
and foreign affairs were determined by the Prussian King. In 
internal affairs however each of the smaller states possessed a 
large degree of independence and did not lose their individua- 
lity in the collective unity of the federal body. Bismarck 
deiiberately left many problems vague and undefined. The 
Southern states of Bavaria, Wuntemberg, Baden and Hesse- 
Darmstadt no doubt were independent but they were in 
constant fear of being annexed by Napvlean, whose desire 
for compensation on the Rhine had been revealed to them by 
Bismarck. They were in the circumstances forced to enter 
into a defensive alliance with Prussia which thus enabled her 
to control their armies. 


The war between Austria and Prussia was the first step in 
the creation of the German Empire, the second was the war 
‘between Prussia and France. 

Relations between France and Prussia had never been 
‘friendly ever since the victory of Napoleon Bonaparte at Jena 
in (1806). Bismarck, a shrewed diplomat as he was, did not 
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“permit his judgment to be clouded wlth traditional feuds and 
‘what he described as “‘stagnating antipathies”, and he did not 
‘mind utilizing any foreign power whose help may be required 
in achieving his objective that he never lost sight of. In the 
fifties he was in favour of better relations between Prussia and 
‘France. Right from the time Bismarck assumed office he 
‘outmanouvered Napoleon in both diplomacy and _ war. 
Napoleon failed to comprehend the real political situation in 
‘Germany and his avowed sympathy with the Italians led him 
to believe that Austria was an enemy of France and he even 
‘went to the extent of seeking an alliance with Prussia against 
Austria. In doing so, he believed that permitting Prussia 
‘to extended her influence in North Germany was only to 
counterbalance the power and might of Austria. He was 
totally ignorant of the real designs of Bismarck and when he 
woke to the realization of the Prussian danger it was too late. 
‘His aim was to keep Germany week by preventing either 
Austria or Prussia to achieve hegemony. Accordingly, he 
remained neutral when the Austrio-Prussian war _ broke 
out but the ease with which Austria was beaten upset his 
calculations. He had hoped for a long and dissipating struggle 
which would enable him to intervene and dictate his terms. 

Bismarck on his part was only too happy at Napoleon’s 
misconceived notions for he desired the much needed time to 
complete military preparations to fight France. Bismarck was 
convinced as he stated that ‘‘a United Germany was only a 
question of time, that the North German Confederation was 
only the first step in its solution. .,.a Franco German war 
must take place before the construction of a United Germany 
‘could be realized... .. That a war with France would succeed 
‘that with Austria lay in the logic of history.” 

Bismarck needed a war to complete the fabric of the 
‘German Empire for two main reasons. Firstly he knew that 
‘France would oppose all efforts to unite Germany under 
Prussian leadership and secondly the obvious reluctance of 
'the Southern German princes to join the confederation could 
only be overcome if the German people were inspired and 
carried away by a fresh national impulse. Bismarck wrote— 
““The German national feeling south of the Main, aroused by 
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our military successes in 1866, and shown by the readiness. 
of the Southern states to enter alliances would grow cold 
again’’. Further he supposed that the gulf between the North 
and the South could only be effectively bridged only ‘‘by a 
joint national war against the neighbour (France) who had. 
been aggressive for many years’’. 


Franco Prussian War 


Fortunately, for Bismarck events played into his hands. 
There was a war hysteria in France and all parties were 
agitated at the continued aggressive designs of Prussia and 
believed that a successful war was necessary to retrieve the 
tarnished fortunes of Napoleon and ensure the continuity of 
his dynasty. The growing tension between France and Germany 
could have been diffused by a rapproachment between the 
rulers. But unfortunately this was not possible on account of 
the prevailing public opinion in both countries and a mere 
spark caused a conflagration between the two countries. When 
nations are hell bent on war, it is never difficult to find an 
excuse. In this case a dispute over the succession to the 
spanish throne provided the spark which set the two countries. 
aflame. The problem become the immediate cause even though. 
a satisfactory solution was in sight. The battle of Sedan (1870) 
followed by the capitulation of Metz (October 1870) and the 
fall of Paris (January 1871) after a seige of four months 
completed the rout of the French. Asa result of this war, 
Prussia not only acquired Alasce and Eastern Lorraine but 
also the merger of the states South of the Main in the North 
German Confederation. On January 18, 1971, the King of 
Prussia was crowned at German Emperor at Versailles. This. 
was symbolic of the newly won German Unity. 

What the Frankfut Assembly of 1948-49 had failed to 
achieve by speeches and majority votes had been realized by 
Bismarck through the BLOOD and CRIES of three wars. 
Thanks to the defeat of Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866 and 
France in 1871, the German Empire was finally established 
under the leadership of Prussia. Bismarck had thus realized 
the goal he had set before himself when he became chancellor 


of Prussia. 
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‘The Zollverein 


Bismarck built the political edifice of ‘the German Empire 
‘whose foundations had been laid by the ZOLLIVEREIN 
(Customs Union). Economic unity prepared the ground for 
political unity and the various material interests promoted 
the growth of national feeling and encouraged national cons- 
ciousness. It was Maassenin 1818 who had sown the seeds 
of ZOLLVEREIN by initiating financial reforms in accordance 
with the principles of Adam Smith. He had created a new 
tariff system which had done away with all internal customs 
and established free trade throughout Prussian territory. In 
the case of foreign goods moderate duties were imposed on 
manufactured goods but no taxes were levied on raw material. 
“On the other hand transport duties on goods passing through 
Prussian territory were increased to such an extent so as to 
‘compel other states to join the customs union. This policy 
- was detrimental to the cause of independence of smaller 

states who were faced with economic ruinations if they kept 
away from the custom union, which were now only engulfed 
by the scattered territories of Prussia but through them raw 
most of the commercial routes of Germany. Prussia lent a 
deaf ear-to the criticism levelled against her by the other 
smaller German states while Austria chose to remain passive. 
This was so because the Austrian statesmen failed to visualize 
the important and immense issues involved. Rival commercial 
unions came into existence but the advantageous terms offered 
by Motz the Finance Minister after 1825 gradually ended all 
opposition and state after state joined the Union. In 1834 
important states like BAVARIA, Wurtemberg, and SAXONY 
_joined the ZOLLVEREIN and the system gradually embraced 
the whole of Garmany. Austria having been excluded because 
of her isolationist and protectionist policy had no say in the 
commercial policy of Germany and freed Prussia of a possible 
rival who could challenge her ascendancy. This economic 
union gradually and quietly destroyed the political barriers 
‘that kept Germany divided as also put an end to the territorial 
sand dynastic influences which worked towards separation. 
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Cavour and Bismarck—A Comparison 


Inconcluding the survey of Italian and German _ unifica- 
tion movements in the nineteenth century, it will be worth 
while to make a comparative study of the two leading lumina- 
ries Cavour the maker of modern Italy and Bismarck the maker™ 
of modern Germany. The comparison reveals that both had 
striking points of resemblance and no less striking, points of 
dissimilarity. Both had the same objective—one sought the 
unity of Italy and the other the unity of Germany. Both were 
faced with a common foe—Austria which was an obstacle to 
the expansion of Piedmont as much as it was to the expansion 
Prussia. In each case however it was consummate state craft 
and diplomacy overcame apparently insurmountable difficulties . 
and achieved surprising success. Here however the resemb- 
lance ends. The differences mainly were two—first Cavour 
was a liberal and Bismarck was a reactionary. The former 
was the leader of the constitutional party in Piedmont, the 
cardinal tenet of his political faith being the belief in free 
institutions. Although Cavour was compelled to use force to 
expel Austria from Italy, the unification of Italy was essentially 
a popular movement. The people worked hand in hand with 
monarchy for the achievement and realization of their nation- 
al aspirations. Bismarck on the other hand was a reactionary. 
He believed that force rather than ideas, constituted the basis 
of government and he built a strong military monarchy in 
Prussia upon the ruins of the Parliamentary system. The- 
German Empire that was established was based on the sword. 
In the second place Cavour was content to merge Piedmont. 
in Italy but Bismarck could never agree to sink Prussian 
individuality in a German national state. The difference can 
best be expressed by asserting that Italy absorbed Piedmant 
whereas Prussia absorbed Germany. When Cavour died his. 
work was substantially complete. Bismarck left behind pro-- 
blems and created an uncertainty as to the destiny of the: 


structure he had created. 


Q 


Rise of Liberalism in Britain in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Compared to most countries about 1800, Britain was. 
democratic. The English kings had over the years lost their 
power to tax, to suspend or veto parliament laws, to remove 
judges and to imprison people without any trial. The 
English had obtained considerable freedom of speech and. 
press. | 

Inspite of all this there was not much of a democracy 
because the government had only become less of an autocracy 
and more oligarchical, the members of the House of Lords 
consisted of nobles and officials belonging to the Church of 
England. Even in the House of Commons men had to 
possess sufficient property to be able to become a member. 
_ About five out of every six men were not eligible to vote. The 
Roman Catholics, Jews and the Protestant dissenters were: 
debarred from holding office. 

There was an urgent need to redistribute seats in England. 
in 1800. There existed three kinds of Boroughs namely Pocket 
boroughs, Rotten boroughs and those without a special 
name. 

In the case of the Pocket boroughs the single landlord 
possessed the entire land and was thus in an unassailble posi- 
tion of being able to nominate or ensure the success of mem- 
bers from his constituency. Rotten boroughs were areas 
comprising of deserted and depopulated villages which stil 
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continued to send representatives to Parliament. People who 
owned these areas could alone decide who would be the 
representative. Sometimes they sent themselves up or sold 
the seat for a fat sum of money. The third type of boroughs 
may be designated as democratic constituencies as the number 
of people having the right of vote was sufficient to represent the 
general public opinion. A notable example of a Rotten 
borough was Old Sarum which though merely a bare green 
hill still continued to send two members to Parliament. In 
fact Rotten boroughs existed in many parts of England and a 
notable example was Cornwall. The number of voters in 
East and West Looe was approximately fifty and in the case 
of Liverpool and Westminister there were 1,000 voters out of 
population of 11,800 and 1,200 out of 18,200 respectively. 

The Industrial Revolution had been mainly instrumental 
in the movement of people from one part of the country to 
the other. The industrial towns of Manchester and Birmin- 
ghum with populations of 1,33,000 and 85,000 had no repre- 
‘sentation in Parliament and this was gross injustice to the 
‘people living in these areas. What was shocking and disturb- 
ing was that fortysix constituencies with less than fifty voters 
each sent up ninety members to the House of Commons and 
the Duke of New Castle had still the privilege of nominating 
eleven members to the House of Commons. In fact six Lords 
or peers of the House of Lords nominated as many as forty- 
‘five members. The reality was that almost half the members of 
the House of Commons represented private interest. Even when 
such a state of affairs existed an English noble praised the 
system of government as “‘the best that ever was since the 
creation of the world and it is not possible to make it better’’. 
Time, proved that it could be better. 

As early as 1689 John Locke the philosopher had asserted 
rightly that ‘‘To what absurdities the following custom, when 
reason has left it, may land, we may be satisfied when we are 
‘bare name of a town of which there remains not so much as 
the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a sheepcote or 
more inhabitants than a shephered is to be found, second as 
aany representatives to the grand assembly lawmakers as a 
whole country numerous in people and powerful in riches. 
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The strangers stand amazed at and every one must popes 


meeds a remedy, though most think it hard to find one”. As 


- date as 1783 Pitt the Younger made the remarkable Seen tion 
- that ‘‘this house is not the representative of the people of 
Great Britain ; it is the representative of nominal boroughs of 


ruined and exterminated towns of noble families, of wealthy 
individuals, of foreign potentates’’. 
Keith Feiling also shares the same opinion when he says 


that the House of Commons was totally unrepresentative and 


the distribution of seats was simply notorious. Cornwall 


referred to above sent as many as forty four members. 


Efforts in the direction of reform and equitable distribution 


_of seats were made. Lord Chatham had condemned the 


existing system in 1766 and 1770. In 1776 Jobn Wilkes had 


introduced a Bill seeking changes in the existing system. Even 


- Pitt the Younger had introduced Bills in 1782 and 1783 but 


= or 


the outbreak of the French Revolution compelled Pitt the 
‘Younger to abandon his scheme of reforming parliament. The 


demand for reform surfaced again in 1815 after the overthrow 


and defeat of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Revolution of 1830 
in France brought murmers in its wake. Duke of Willington 


had firmly asserted that “He was fully convinced that the 


country possessed at the present moment a legislature which 


answered all the good purposes of legislation and this to a 


_ greater degree than any legisulature ever had answered in any 
_ country whatever’. 


; 


The Tories who were in power in England however had the 
intelligence to realize that a few reform might satisfy the 
people and thereby prevent the possibility of a revolution. 


- With this limited objective in mind they passed an Act in 


1825 by which the labour unions were freed from the stigma 


that they were conspiring against the government. By 1829, 
religious disqualification for holding offices were abolished 
' for both Roman Catholics and dissenters. However the people 
_ were far from satisfied. The Whig Party—the other political 


force in England made up of wealthy businessmen were 


_ determined to fight for obtaining representation for its mem- 
‘bers and the new industrial towns. However, the Tory 
- government under the stewardship of the Duke of Wellington 
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would not budge an inch. This resulted in a defeat of the 
Tories and the Whigs came to power in England and Lord 
Grey became the Prime Minister. 

Lord Grey introduced the necessary Reform Bill and had it 
passed thrice by the House of Commons only to witness it 
being rejected twice by the House of Lords. After its second 
rejection by the Peers, Lord Grey resigned. As no other 
person was willing to assume the office of Prime Minister, the 
King called Lord Grey to form a new government. Before 
he did so, Lord Grey obtained a written assurance from the 
king that he would create as many peers as necessary to 
enable the Bill to be pushed through the House of Lords. | 
Eventually the Bill was passed in 1832 and is known as the 
Reform Act of 1832. 


The Reform Bill of 1832 


The Reform Bill of 1832 had two objectives, the first was to 
bring about a just redistribution of seats in accordance with 
the population of the areas and secondly to liberalise the vot- 
ing qualifications to enable a larger number to become eligible 
to vote. 

In order to achieve its just objective the towns were 
categorised into four classes. Fifty-six towns with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000 were deprived of sending representa- 
tives to the English Parliament. In this category were the 
areas of Old Sarum, East and West Looe and others. Those 
areas with a population between 2,000 and 4,000 and num- 
bering thirty could send only one representative. The third 
category consisted of towns like Birmingham, Leeds and 
others which had no representative in Parliament and were 
now authorised to send two members each. The last category 
included towns like Chatham and Wakefield which could send 
only one member to Parliament. The balance of sixty five 

“seats were distributed among the Counties. 

Every person living in a city and paying a tax of £ 10 per 
annum or owning a house of £10 rental value was given the 
right to vote. Besides the villagers who were permanent land- 
owners with an income of £ 10 or gave £ 50 as yearly revenue 
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were given the franchise. 
The Reform Bill was a significant step forward in England’s 
march towards liberalism. 


The Reform Bill of 1832 had thus deprived the rich of 
their administrative power which now was passed on to the 
middle class. Many defects had been removed and it increased 
the number of voters. 

This bill was the first stage inthe development of democra- 
tic Rule in England. 

Trevelyan called the Reform Act of 1¢32, the ‘‘Modern 
Magna Carta”’ and adds that it brought about a ‘‘constitu- 
tional revolution in England. “It had paved the way for 
democracy by filling the balance of power in favour of the 
middle classes. Ramsay Muir says that the Reform Act of 1832 
was a departure from the earlier constitntional land mark 
in the sense that it was not the result of ‘‘prescription and pre- 
cedent’’, and it asserted the superiority of ‘‘the whole nation, 
enfranchised and unenfranchised ?’’. 

Trevelyan further states that ‘‘It is incorrect to say that the 
Bill gave all power to the middle class. Power which had 
previously resided ina privileged section of the landlords was 
now divided between all the landlords on one side and a _ por- 
tion of the middle class onthe other. The £ 10 household 
franchise was not set up in the counties at all and even in the 
boroughs it did not affect the poorer clerks. It was because 
half the middle class were still left without votes that they 
eventually joined with the working men to demand a further 
extension of the franchise under Gladstone. If the First 
Reform Bill had given full representation to the middle class, 
the politics of the Victorian era would have taken a more 
distinctive class character than they actually did. The unifor- 
mity of the new borough franchise was the least democratic 
part of the Bill of 1832, if considered as a final settlement, for 
it excluded nearly alll the working men. Yet this uniformity 
may seem it most democratic power if it is regarded as the 
first of a number of steps. Uniform £ 10 suffrage in 1832 
ensured uniform household suffrage in 1867”’. 

Barker, Aubyan and Ollard assert that “The importance of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 is sufficiently obvious. Its passage 
made possible the series of political and administrative reforms 
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that laid the foundations of modern England. On the other 
hand these benefits did not flow automatically from the exten- 
sion of the franchise. The passing of the Reform Bill did not 
mean sudden triumph of the middle class over the aristocracy 
for many years yet political and social life wast o be dominated 
by the landed gentry. By 1867 the Industrial middle class was 
beginning to gain the ascendency over the landed aristocracy, 
but the process was gradual, and delayed by the conserva- 
tism of characteristic of the nation. The Reform Bill did not, 
therefore as many had feared, open the flood gate to radical 
legislation.“‘Thus did the British people accomplish a kind of 
revolution’’, according to Hall and Albion. They further add 
“It was a more genuine revolution than that which occurred 
in France in 1830. It did not dethrone a dynasty but it did 
destroy what amounted to a semifeudal monopoly of the 
British government in the hands of the landed aristocracy. 
The contemporary revolution in France provided one vote for 
every two hundred citizens ; in England the Bill gave the vote 
to one in every thirty, almost doubling the voters in the 
counties. The revolution, however, if we may call it such | 
was characteristically British. It changed old methods and 
practices somewhat roughly, but did not end them altogether. 
The political power of the landlord class was reduced. The 
act did not put the middle class in the saddle, but it did 
elevate the upper middle class to a position of approximate 
equality with the country gentry. Practically nothing was 
done for the working classes. The Bill set a precedent and 
was an important landmark in the advance towards democracy. 
It was to be followed by far similar acts (1867, 1884, 1918 
and 1928) which finally gave England universal suffrage. It 
strengthened another precedent, equally important. Although © 
the House of Lords had surrendered none of its powers in 
theory, nevertheless the fact remained that when faced with 
the repetition of Queen Anne’s mass creation of new Peers it 
had yielded against its will to the popular demand as expressed 
in a parliamentary election. The strategic retreat of 
Willington in 1802 was not forgotten, either by Gladstone 
later in the nineteenth century or by Asq in the twentieth’’. 
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According to Prof. Lindsay Keir; ‘‘The effect of the Reform 
Act was to deepen the cleavage thus manifested between the 
two Houses. That harmony which had been naturally created 
when so many members of the Commons were the nominees 
of the Lords was destroyed with the abolition of so many 
nomination boroughs and the enlargement of the franchise. 
If members of the Lower House were in the political confusion 
which preceded the hardening of party organisation and disci- 
pline, largely free to oppose Ministers, they were even more 
free to oppose the Lords. The Lords responded to the 
challenge. It was under difficulties overcome only by Willing- 
ton’s influence that they yielded to the laws. They regularly 
opposed measures threatening vested interests. He further 
says ‘‘The principle of popular sovereignty which the Reform 
Act had grudgingly but irrevocably accepted was bound in 
the end to do more than merely diminish the weight of the 
Crown and the Lords in Government and enhance the powers 
ofa ministry reposing on a properly organised majority of 
votes’’. 

According to K.B.: ‘‘The Reform Act had created new 
political climate to which political institutions would have to 
be adapted. For more than thirty years it was to condition 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the conventions of Cabinet 
- government, the development of parties, and the relation bet- 

ween the opinions and interests which are the mind and body 
of social life and the political institutions which must serve 
and guide them. The effect of the extended franchise was to 
make it impossible for the King or Queen to secure a House 
of Commons amenable to the ministers of his or her choice. 
Both William IV and the young Queen Victoria were inclined 
to think that the electorate would support a government 
which the Crown had chosen. The danger was that had the 
Crown become associated with a particular party it might 
have been crushed between and an increasing electorate and 
an intensified party struggle. The solution was for the Crown 
to recognise that the choice of ministers must be determined 
by the result of a general election. This also implied that 
organised opposition to the government in power was not only 
constitutional, but politically respectable, because such an 
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Opposition was a latent alternative government, ready to take 
over when the government in office should resign, either with 
or without a general election, as circumstances might make 
convenient. So long as a group of ministers could be found 
acceptable to the existing House of Commons, a general 
election was not necessary until the legal term of the House 
had expired. It was not until the present century that it 
became crystal clear that it was for the government in office 
to determine whether an appeal to the electorate was necessary 
to clarify the distribution of political parties in the House”’. 


According to David Thomson: ‘‘The extension of the 
franchise which it achieved was perhaps the less significant 
part of it, the £ 10 householders in the towns, the £10 copy- 
holders and long leaseholders, the £ 50 short leaseholders and 
tenants at will in the counties, meant atotal net addition of 
only 217,000 voters to the old electorate of 435,000. This was 
less than 50 per cent increase. Much more significant was the 
redistribution of seats among the constituencies. No less than 
56 of the old, rotten boroughs lost their separate representa- 
tion and 30 others lost one of their two members in the 
Commons. But representation was given to 42 other boroughs 
which had been without it, and these were in most cases the 
big new industrial and commercial town of the north 
(Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds and the rest) which 
had grown so greatly in years. The counties were also given 
65 additional seats. The gioss over-representation of coun- 
tryside and small agricultural towns was ended and the new 
municipal middle classes of industry and business were given a 
more just share of power 1n constituting the House of 
Commons. The Act instituted electoral registration as the 
necessary technical qualification for voting, and this not only 
opened a door to new and more intricate methods of corrup- 
tion but also, in the long run, evoked more efficient party 
organisation to ensure the inclusion of sympathisers on the 
registers. The absence of the secret ballot (which was not 
introduced until forty years later) left ample scope for 
pressure, victimisation and electoral disorders. The Eatanswill 
elections described in Dickens belong, it must be remembered, 
to the period after 1832. The discrepancy between the 
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exaggerated hopes and lofty aspirations of those who backed 
the Bill and the realities of the Act’s achievement betokend 
future instalments of reform, and that is perhaps the chief 
importance of the Act. It offered a taste of reform and whetted 
the appetite for more, it left abuses enough to provoke 
sustained agitation for another generation, but it set a prece- 
dent for changing even the most antiquated and traditionalist 
of institutions by legislative action. The methods of popular 
association and agitation which won so signal a victory in 
1832, could be elaborated and refined, and become the basis 
of modern ‘pety organisation’. 

According to Gregg, ‘‘In practice, the Reform Act was 
not the disaster to the Tories that they had forced; through 
their numbers dropped, their chief leaders were all returned 
to the first Reformed Parliament. The working classes were 
bitterly disappointed. Working men were not enfranchised, 
and no hope was offered of a further measure of reform. Even 
the middle classes were dissatisfied ; the Reformed Parliament 
and its Cabinet was predominantly aristocratic. The real 
gainers were the Whigs who held over 500 out of the 658 seats 
in the new House.” 

There was both confusion and anomaly in the Reform 
Bill campaign. It was a middle class measure, yet was 
sponsored by a Cabinet with a majority of Peers. It was inten- 
ded to benefit the manufacturers and industrialists, yet was 
supported by the very workers whom they begrudged the........ 
The press hoped it would prevent revolution ; the workers 
expected it to be followed by Reform. In the event it produ- 
ced chartism, feared by middle classes and aristocracy alike 
and the Factory Acts, which most of the industrialists detested, 
while leaving the middle classes still to fight their biggest 
battle against the Landlords—that for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

‘‘The Reform Act, by the fact and the manner of its 
passing, had done a great deal more than enfranchise one half 
of the middle class. It had asserted the power of the whole 
nation, because it had been carried by the popular will against 
the strenuous resistance of the older order represented in the 
House of Lords. It had been a fair fight and a straight decision. 
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Forty years before, the people ha been told by Bishop 
Hornby that “‘they had nothing to do with laws, but to obey 
them,”’ and they had submitted to the decree. But now at least 
they had learnt how to organise their power and to exact 
obedience from the law makers. The sovereignty of the 
‘‘people” had been established in fact, if not in law.” 


The Chartist Movement 


The English workers and the labouring classes were 
dissatisfied with the Reform Bill of 1832. They therefore drew 
up a huge petition called a Charter and contained over a 
million signatures. The Chartists as these people were designa- 
ted demanded universal manhood suffrage, secret ballot, 
abolition of property qualification for membership of the 
House of Commons and payment to its members. Conserva- 
tives were shocked ! One of them described the Chartist 
doctrine as opposed to nature and the word of God. The 
petition was turned down by the parliament and the Chartists 
Movement became weak and eventually collapsed. However 
the efforts of the Chartists were not in vain as most of their 
demands were eventually conceded. | 

The outcome of the Chartist Movement was the Second 
Reform Bill of 1867 which gave the right of vote to all house- 
holders, lodgers and occupiers of £ 10 annual rental value. 
All the owners of houses in cities were also given franchise as 
also the villagers who were giving £ 12 yearly as rent. Eleven 
boroughs whose population was less than 10,000 were com- 
pletely disenfranchised. Twenty five more seats were given to 
the counties. Towns like Liverpool, Birmingham etc. were 
given more seats and the system of allowing two seats to each 
town was given up. The Act was described by Disraeli, the 
Conservative Prime Minister whose party was responsible for 
the ennctment of Bill, as a ‘‘Leap in the Dark.” Carlyle and 
Beg... described it as ‘‘Shooting Niagara’’. Almost a million 
new voters were added to the existing ones and the electorate 
almost doubled. ! | 

According to Hall and Albion, ‘‘This Second Reform 
Bill of 1867 was more revolutionary than of 1832. It extended 
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the franchise in the counties and it all but made manhood 
suffrage universal in the Boroughs, thus making Great Britain, 
to all practical purposes, a political democracy. The Act of- 
1832 had shifted the balance of political control toward the 
middle class, the upper stratum of which was so_ interlinked 
with the aristocracy as to continue England’s aristoeratic: 
tradition, modified but unrevolutionised. The Act of 1867 
shifted the balance again to the left, this time toward the 
working classes. It remained to be seen how far the latter 
would go in making use of their new privilleges. Disraeli was. 
confident that the working men would prefer conservatives to 
liberals, Celadstone was as confident of the reverse. Almost- 
everyone approved of what had taken place except a few like 
Thomas Carlyle whose pamphlet shooting Niagara bewailed 
the grant of the vote to ignorant and: unthinking men. He 
believed that once the upper classes gave up their control of” 
the government they would never regain it. 


The Ballot Act of 1872 


The Act was passed in 1872 and the system of secret: 
voting came into existence. 
The Third Reform Bill (1884) 


The Third Reform Bill passed during the Prime Minister-- 
ship of the Liberal Prime Minister Gladstone removed the 
defects found in the previous Reform Bill and England became 
truly democratic. The franchise was extended to all farm 
workers and every owner of a house in a village or a city and. 
the qualifications of franchise were made equal throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. As a consequence parlia- 
ment became a truly representative body of the country. 


Act of 1885 


This was the Act—a sequel to the Third Reform Buill— 
which was passed in 1885. Boroughs with a population of less 
than 15,000 disenfranchised and the system of single member 
constitutencies was established and each constituency was to» 
elect one member to the House of Commons. Twelve new 
members were added, raising the strength of the House to 670.. 
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The movement to grant franchise to women took many 
“years and it was only in 1918 that it was extended to every 
“married woman over 30 years and in 1928 to women over 2! 
years. In fact it was reluctantly that every citizen of 21 years 
of age was given franchise in 1928. 

By these Acts constitutional development in England 
took place and the House of Commons became the true 
representative of the country. It was real national rule in the 
country. These reforms gradually altered the aims and  struc- 
ture of political parties. From the beginning of the present 
century labour entered politics and the labour party developed 
into an important political party of the country. | 

In retrospect it looks as if the British version of the 
liberal model—with the importance attached to the House of 
*Commons and its political debate and to a serious press— 
depended upon a number of pre-conditions—the existence of 
a recognised political class many of whose members enjoyed 
financial independence, the restricted character of the 
franchise, the habit of deference to authority among many of | 
‘the non-enfranchised, and above all of the spontaneous 
“limitation of the scope of the central government. The nine- 
teenth century thinkers often understood these preconditions 
and were aware of the distinction that their successors chose 
‘to blurr, the distinction between liberalism and democracy. 
“They were well aware of the pressure to bring more and more 
-citizens within the pale of constitution, making universal 
“franchise the sole conceivable goal. It was foreseen that larger 
and larger electorates would demand more and more and that 
the state would become a welfare organisation wanting to 
redistribute wealth, that such electorates would more and 
more demand that their representatives should act as a 
-channel through which their demands for legislative action 
were given direct effect. Liberalism talks of representatives, 
-democracy of delegates. It was visualized that as electorates 
grew and politics became more and more impersonal, 
national party machines would develop whose patronage 
would be essential for a new political class—a_ class increasin- 
-gly divorced in membership and ethos from the social elite 
with which in the 19th century it was largely identical. These 
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changes many of them a part of the American experience in 
the first half of the 19th century had made rapid strides in 
Britain between the Second Reform Act cof 1867 and the 
giving of votes to the eighteen year olds in 1969—the enact- 
ment that eventually broke the historic link between some 
economic and social responsibility and the exercise of political 

power, for political power without a property commitment is 
an entirely new thing. 

Only one advantage that the liberal model enjoyed in the 
19th century, Britain still persisted—as an island the country 
had either a very small military force or one largely based 
overseas. For this reason, the fear of the ‘‘man on horse 
back’’, the advent of a military saviour to redress the excesses 
of democracy, was always largely absent. While the lberal 
form of government, like other forms of government, rest 
ultimately on force, the liberal model is one in which force can 
be kept in the background. Indeed, when it is compelled to 
use its ultimate coercive power for political purposes, it 
automatically suffers a defeat, for it is no longer liberal. 

What is surprising about Great Britain is not the degree 
to which the liberal model has been abandoned but the extent 
to which it has endured. Habits of action formed and _ pro- 
cedures in the courts and Parliament established during the 
liberal era have largely survived. The mass media may or may 
not have an undue influence on voting patterns, but indivi- 
duals are not bribed or bullied and ballot boxes are not stuffed. 
The government controls the parliamentary time-table but does 
not stifle the voice of the minority. Controls of various kinds 
over the press, television and radio no doubt exist but these 
are certainly not used to deprive the government’s critics of 
what they wish to say. Indeed some of the pointed observa- 
tions about the subservience of Members of Parliament to the 
party whip have hardly applied to the Parliaments elected in 
the sixties and seventies of the present century. Whether the 
reasons for Great Britain’s ability to run a democracy in the 
liberal style are due to the high degree of continuity of the 
country’s institutions or due to the national character or to 
the British respect for procedural forms irrespective of content 
is debatable. 


9: 


The Beginning of a Revolutionary 
Movement in Russia Culminating 
in the Revolution of 1917— 

A Background 


No part of the world in the nineteenth century could long 
remain immune from outside influence. Even Nicholas | (1825- 
1855) began to construct railroads and it was only a question 
of time when Russia would be linked by rail with the West. 
From the time of the French Revolution there were liberals. 
even in Russia, and some of those at court nearly coaxed 
Alexander 1 (1801-25) into granting a constitution. This group: 
had astheir object a revolution from above. They hoped to 
get the Czars to grant reforms, such as a parliament and local 
self government, and, whenever the press was free (which was. 
not often), they strove to create a public opinion among the: 
nobility favourable to these ideas. 


Reform and Reaction under Alexander II (1855-81) 


It was through the influence of the Liberals with Alexander 
II that he decided to sanction the following internal refoms = 
(i) Emancipation of the Serfs (1861) ; (i) Institution of 
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‘Zemstovs’, 1864!—The administration of local governmetal 
-affairs was to be carried on by ‘Zemstvos’ (assemblies) 
which were provided for in each Russian district and province 
by a decree in 1864. Though under the control of the landlords 
-and possessed of only limited jurisdiction in local matter 
(such as education, public hygiene, famine relief, etc.), the 
*‘Zemstvos’ nevertheless represented a relaxation of the 
customarily rigid centralization ; (iii) Judicial Reforms (1862). 
A decree in 1862 provided for a system of courts similar to 
those of the United States to displace the o'd system of secret 
and arbitrary courts. Provision was also made for trial by jury, 
_ public court proceedings, tenure of office for judges, and co- 
-dification of the laws. 


‘Reactionary Policy of Alexander II from 1865 to 1881 


Alexander’s ardour for refoms was considerably cooled by 
‘the Polish Insurrection (1853)—Also, after ten years as Czar, 
Alexander felt capable of handing the Russian Liberals, and a 
‘policy of reaction was begun. The power of the ‘Zemstvos’ 
‘was curtailed a strict censorship of the press was instituted, 
and political offenders were exiled. The reactionary policy 
resulted in considerable opposition of the Czar. 
The Rise of ‘Nihilism’ in Russia 
It became evident that a more violent revolutionary move- 
‘ment was called for. Certain intellectuals, gaining their inspira- 
tion from the extreme followers of Marx rather than from the 
French and English Liberals, organised in Russia the move- 
ment known as ‘Nihilism.’ 
According to the definition of a nihilist as given by Turge- 
ney in his novel, ‘‘Fathers and sons” he (a nihilist) is a man, 
‘who does not bow down before any authority, who does not 
take any principle on faith, whatever reverence that principle 
may be enshrined in’’. According to Stepniak, ‘‘The fundamen- 


AL ‘Zemstvos’ were district and provincial assemblies to which the 
-adminstration of certain of the affairs of the districts and the provinces was 
-committed from 1864 to 1917. 
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tal principle of nihilism was absolute individualism. It was the 
negation, in the name of individual liberty, of all the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the individual by society by family life, and 
by religion’. Thus Nihilism was an extreme radical movement 
of the persons bitterly disgusted with the Russian political, 
social, and even religious system. For a time, defiance of autho- 
rity became a creed and the destruction of all existing order a 
religion for a section of the youth of Russia. The nihilists 
became anarchists. They wished to destroy almost everything: 
in the existing order. The struggle with autocracy seemed so 
hopeless that at first they were not concerned with a construc- 
tive programme. Their method was terrorism. Through 
assassination plots, carefully worked out in secret societies,. 
they hoped to terrorize autocracy into submission. Each 
official was a marked man, even the Czar himself; while the 
agents of the police were the commonest victims. Such was 
policy of repaying violence with violence. Obviously each. 
nihilist took his life in his own hands; but there was no- 
flinching in their devotion, and it would be hard to find in: 
history a more earnest and self-sacrificing group than these 
men and women who struggled to free Russia by the bomb.” 
In time, however, the nihilists came to the conclusion that 
in order to win the masses it was necessary to arrive at some 
really constructive ideal, and to this end they adopted socia-. 
lism. With the true fervour of missionaries they planned during. 
the seventies what was known asthe ‘‘going to the people”. 
They went to the peasant villages, sometimes lived the life of” 
the peasant, and conducted a secret propaganda. But it was 
an utterly hopeless task, however heroic. There was nothing. 
much more isolated than a peasant village, and the police 
were only too ready to pounce on any stranger. Moreover the - 
peasant was too thick-headed to get much inspiration from. 
Marx. ‘‘Manifestly some likelier material must be found”’. 


The Coming of the Industrial Revolution and its Significance 


The Industrial Revolution did not affect. Russia until the- 
latter part of the nineteenth century, andthen a marked 
increase in commerce and industry followed. This increase: 
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was due to the presence in the cities of cheap labour now’ 
made available by the emancipation of the serfs and the: 
investment in Russia of foreign capital (chiefly French) with 
which railroads were built (Trans-Siberian Railway, 
1891-1905). | 

With industrialization there emerged in Russia for first. 
time a well-developed middle class comprising mostly of” 
factory workers-urban proletariat. It was this group of factory 
workers that was nowto be relied on as the cohorts of. 
revolution. And it was not unpromising material. Conditions. 
in Russian factories were as bad as anything in the worst days 
of the Industrial Revolution ; and while anything might have: 
been tolerable to the peasant who had been a serf, a young 
generation was springing up, less contented with its place in. 
the crowded towns in which he toiled. From this class the. 
message of socialism was bound to receive a response. 


Foundation of Socialist Parties 


(a) In 1897 the Social Democratic Party was founded for 
pushing the workers interests. Terrorism had seemed cowed 
under the harsh rule of Alexander III (1881-94), and even 
incipient Unions had been crushed ; but the effort of this. 
Party fora time was to give the factory workers a greater 
_ sense of solidarity and the strength of a common creed, 

(6) In. 1901, a rural socialist party was- also founded, 
known as the Socialist Revolutionary Party. Which, unlike the 
Social Democratic Party, believed in terrorism as a weapon, 
though they kept it for the present in reserve. 

(c) In 1903, a more radical element in the Social Democra-. 
tic Party split off from the main body on ground of favouring 
a stricter party discipline. This body came to be known as the 
Bolsheviks—the name signifies ‘‘majority men’, for the 
Bolsheviks were in a majority on the question which caused. 
their secession, though as a party they remained far inferior 
in numbers to the Mensheviks (‘‘minority men’’). The Bolshe- 
viks followed a young nobleman, Vladimir Ilyvick Ulianov,,. 
alias Lenin, who was destined in course of time to become the 
leader of the Revolution, and to change the political face of 
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one-sixth of the world, and to send shivers throughout the 
rest of the planet. 


‘Two Main Streams 


A revolutionary movement had thus shown its head in 
Russia. There were two main streams, the liberal and the 
socialist, the aristocratic-bourgeois and the proletarian. - 


‘Autocracy of Alexander III (1881-1894) 


The forces of revolution, it must be pointed out, got 
senewed strength from the policy reaction followed by one 
of the most autocratic of the Czars, Alexander III. He had 
the help of two extremely capable men to maintain autocracy. 
Konstantine Pobedonostev (1827-1907) was a champion for 
reaction. He opposed even the slightest reforms and attacked 
parliamentary government, secular education, and the press. 
Plehve (1845-1904), as head of the police, concentrated his 
efforts on crushing all opposition to the government. His 
harsh, repressive measures carried out by a ruthless but highly 
efficient secret policy, made him perhaps the most hated 
person in all Russia, but he successfully stamped out all 
articulate revolutionary discontent. The imperial government 
became more centralized, and all elements of freedom in local 
government and secular education were removed.” In spite of 
the efficiency with which the liberal tendencies were thwarted, 
incompetence and corruption permeuted the whole imperialis- 


tic government. 


yo ee | 
2. The Czarist government had been able to maintain autocracy in 


Russia because of (1) the loyalty of the Czar’s assistants to the central - 
government, (2) the control of the Gieek Orthodox Church by the Czar; 
(3) the administration of education, which was extremely meager, being in 
the hands of the Church (Russia’s illiteracy was greater than that of any 
other European country), (4) the successful coercion of liberal movements, 
(5) the peasants’ conception of the Czar as a ‘“*Little Father’’, (6) the con- 
-servative agrarian group, (7) the history and tradition of the autocracy 
under leaders like Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, and (8) the 
prevalent opinion that democracy could not successfully cope with the 


problems of the Russian people. 
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Revolutionary Movement under Nicholas II (1894-1917) 


The two streams of revolution (referred to above), flowing 
together, became a torrent in the reign of Nicholas II, the last 
of the Czars. ‘‘He was.aman of small mentality and weak 
will, and by temperament so volatile that he was apt to follow 
the opinions of the last person who had been with him. He 
was also very Russian in his fatalism, and disposed to let 
things drift, feeling that somehow autocracy was part of the 
divine order of things and that it mattered very little who 
were its agents.”’ 

Nicholas II relied much more than his predecessor upon 
Pobedonostev and Plehve and, as was to be expected’ monar- 
chy became exceptionally oppressive under this weak and 
vacillating Czar. Incompetence and corruption showed their 
ugly heads more than ever. ._To make matters worse news 
poured in of a succession of disasters suffered by Russia in 
the Russo-Japanese war (1904-1905). The War served to reveal] 
depth of corruption and incompetency in the Russian 
administration. Atthe tidings of the fall of Port Arthur, 
_ students paraded the streets of Russia, crying: ‘‘Down with 
autocracy’ and ‘‘End the war’’. 


The Revolution of 1905 


It was the plight of the government which inspired a revi- 
val of the revolutionary movement of the 1905-906 which was, 
by and large, not distinguished by terrorism, but came right 
out in the open, as it were. Nothing could have been more 
innocent than the demonstration of January 22, 1905 
(Sunday), when a huge concourse of strikers, headed by a 
priest known as Father Gapon, proceeded to the Winter 
Palace in St. Petersburg to hand over to the Czar a petition 
for the redress of grievances. 

‘‘Bloody Sunday’’—The petitioners who were perfectly 
peaceful were fired upon for no rhyme or reason by 
Cossacks. The incident sent a thrill of horror throughout 


3, Light-armed Russian cavarly soldiers. 
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Russia. Discontent increased, labourers struck, and the pea- 
sants pillaged and destroyed. There were even mutinies in 
the army, and though the war was practically over, it was 
decided to delay demobilization. The very foundation of 
Czarism seemed to be crumbling. 


The October Manifesto (1905) 


Thoroughly scared by the continued evidences of diSsatis- 
faction, particularly in the army, which was his mainstay, the 
Czar announced the coming of a duma, or national assembly 
to be consulted in the matter of reforms. This Russian 
‘‘estates general’ was, of course, top slight a concession to 
please the public. The liberals at once agitated for a legisla- 
tive body, to be elected on a really broad suffrage. With 
much more effect the socialists attempted a general strike ; 
and the movement was so successful that transportation 
ceased, most of the factories closed, and the nation’s econo- 
mic life was almost paralyzed. The Czar decided to make 
further concessions (for, after all, concessions could be 
revoked) ; so in October 1905 he issued what was known as 
the October Manifesto—the nearest approach Russia had to 
a constitution. ‘‘Certain fundamental rights, like the invio- 
lability of person and freedom of conscience, press and 
association, were granted. Legislative power was also accor- 
ded to the duma, which was to be elected ona very broad 
suffrage’’. 3 

There was great exultation, but it proved to be premature. 


Counter-Revolutionary Movement 


In December 1905, another great uprising of a desperate 
character took place in Moscow ; about five thousand people 
were killed before it was suppressed by the troops. It unfor- 
tunately helped to bring about a couuter-revolutionary 
movement in the government. The liberal Witte, who was 
for a short time premier, had already been dismissed, and the 
Czar’s ministers began to divide into two camps, one favour- 
ing concession, the other repression. Thus the government 
spoke with two voices. | 
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Revolutionary Factions 


The revolutionaries were also divided. They did not form 
an organized political party, ‘but were broken up into groups. 
There were the moderates, or ‘‘Octoberists,’’4 who took 
their stand upon the October manifesto of the Czar: there 
was the more advanced group known as the ‘‘Cadets’’, who 
advocated the establishment of responsible as well as repre- 
sentative government, and pressed for the bestowal of land 
upon the peasants by the forced sale of the larger estates. 
The rise of the reactionaries and their organising of the 
“Union of the Russian People” (1905) instituted a reign of 
terror to prevent liberal reforms and aided the Czar. Between 
the counter-revolution which set in the government and the 
divisions in the ranks of the revolutionaries the cause of 
reform fell to the ground. 


First Duma (1906) 


The first Duma was opened with great ceremony on May 
6, 1906, by Nicholas II, but it soon became a scene of wrang- 
ling between the government and its critics. The Duma had 
no real power, and whenit tried to control the executive it 
was accused of exceeding its bounds, and was dissolved on 
July 21st, 1936. In bitter disappointment about half the 
deputies withdrew to Vibog, in Finland, and issued the 
manifesto which takes its name from that place, exhorting 
the Russian people nor to pay taxes or render military service 
to a government which had violated its pledges. But the 
people were not behind their deputies ; the only result was 
to stiffen the government and to Jead to the prosecution of 
the signatories. 


Second Duma (1907) 


In March 1907, second Duma was elected, but proving 
even more stormy than its predecessor, it was dissolved before 
it had sat for four months. 


4. ‘*Octoberist’’ was the name given in Russia to the progressive 
Conservative Party which after the Czar’s manifesto of October, 30, 1905, 
‘wnited to maintain the constitution as set.out in that document. 
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Third Duma (1907-12) 


In order to prevent a repetion of what had happened in 
the first and second Dumas, the Czar by arbitrary decree 
summoned a third Duma ona revised electoral law, and a 
considerably reduced franchise. Proving amenable to the 
government it was allowed to live out its five years, and in 
1912 was followed by a fourth Duma (1912-14), even more 


docile. 
Reaction Set in After 1907 


After 1907 reaction had set in, autocracy was in the 
saddle, and the exultation of the reformers had given place 
to a listless depression. Socialists were tried behind closed 
doors and sent to Serbia. Conspirators were constantly 
being hounded and executed. There were in reply recurring 
murders of officials and police, but onthe whole the country 
‘“seemed quiescent, and the revolutionary movement abated.” 


Such was the situation in Russia in 1914. 


The Revolution of 1917 


The Russian Empire had represented for more than three 
centuries the superposition of a predatory Asiatic. despotism 
upon a medieval mamorial society. The inflexible attempt to 
maintain this despotism by means of a cumbrous and corrupt 
bureaucracy, an army of native janissaries, a benighted 
church, and a reactionary feudal noblesse, in opposition to 
the economic and social forces of modern Europe, in which 
Russia constantly intervened as a political factor was destined 
inevitably to result in a violent revolution. 

The failure of the first inchoate revolution of 1905 was 
followed by a period of reaction on the one side, and on the 
other by desperate preparations for the utter extermination 
of the existing system and its exponents. 

The main causes of a Revolution in a country are to be 
traced to her social, political and economic conditions. When 
people are blissfully unaware of their actual conditions, they 
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pass their days peacefully. As soon as they became aware 
of these causes they take to revolution. The people who 
enlighten the people are the philosophers and writers. Such 
was the case with the Russian revolution. The main causes 


were: 
Political Causes 


Politically Russia in 1917 was in as bad a condition as 
France was in 1789. Therule of Czar Nicholas If was as 
autocratic as the rule of Louis XVI. The rule was thus both 
ruthless and oppressive. He was completely under the influ- 
ence of his minister Plehive who was against all kinds of 
reforms. Like Marie Autoinette, the Czarinu exercised 
tremendous influence over the administration but she was 
notorious. She was also under the influence of the monk 
Rasputin. He was called the ‘Holy devil.”” To a great 
extent he was responsible for the reactionary policy of the 
Czar. 

Though the revolution of 1905 had failed, yet the Czar 
had to establish the parliament or the Duma as it was called. 
The idea was to satisfy the discontented people. The powers 
were limited and the people were not given the right to vote. 
As has been rightly said—the Duma was reactionary, irres- 
ponsible and an instrument of the Czar.” | 

To climax it all the administration was inefficient, autocra- 
tic and corrupt. People were tired and so they turned to 
revolution to bring about changes they desired. Social condi- 
tions in Russia were bad asthe entire system was based on 
inequality. The masses were poor, ignorant, incapable and 
hungry while the upper classes led luxurious lives. The burden 
of taxes was borne by the peasantry. The legitimate demands 
of the people like freedom of speech and press and equality 
before law were turned down by the Czar. It has been aptly 
stated that ‘‘the perversity of Nicholas and his blindness to 
the potential strength of the new forces which were surging 
round him produced the revolution.”’ 
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Awakening of the Labourers and the Miserable condition of the 
farmers 


As a consequence of the Industrial Revolution, number of 
factories had been set up and the peasants left their fields 
and settled in towns to work in factories. Their conditions 
were deplorable low wages, and long hours of work. They 
could not form trade unions and were a miserable and 
wretched lot of people. | 

Equally bad was the condition of the peasants. Feudalism 
served as the basis of agriculture. Even though serfdom was 
abolished in 1861, their condition remained bad. They had 
small land holdings, primitive tools and methods of cultiva- 
tion and bore the burden of taxation. They had no means to 
improve the land they possessed and a majority of the farmers 
did not even have enough to eat. 


Influence of Writers and Philosophers 


Generally an intellectual revolution gives birth to a political : 
revolution. Writers and philosophers had made it possible for i 
democratic ideals to prevail in the western world. Similar was 
the case in Russia. Of these writers mention must be made of 
Tolstoy, Turgneva and Dostovesky. The socialism preached 
by Karl Marx exercised a magical influence on the Russian 
minds. Russia thus had a mental upheaval before the actual 
revolution broke out. 


Influence of the revolution of 1905 and European democracy 


The Revolution of 1905 gave an impetus to revolutionary 
activity. The people had tasted blood and wanted more . 
privileges and concessions. Not only this the Russians fought 
the first world war on the side of the Allied powers who were 
fighting to protect democracy ; democracy also became 
popular in Russia. 


Military reverses in the first world war 


The military reverses of Russia enraged and united the 
people. They held the Czar and his government responsible. 
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and to remove him, they created the revolution. In the first 
world war the Russian army was badly mauled. They could not 
in fact fight as there was acute shortage of foodstuff and war 
materials. The country was faced with a catastrophe on 
account of the shortages on the food front and the reverses 
suffered by the Russians and heavy losses of men and money. 
The opportunity was there and it was the war that produced 
it—it produced the leader—Lenin. His great powers of intellect 
enabled him to dominate the liberation and to grasp the 
opportunity that others did not. 

The Great War produced the final crisis by revealing the 
self destructive inefficiency of the Russian Government. There 
was no little enthusiasm and patriotism at the outset and 
hardly a dissentient voice ; all Russia looked upon the war as 
a ‘holy war’, requiring the fullest and staunchest effort. But 
Russia was not equal to a_ struggle such as this. She was still 
too backward a nation to vie with the technical efficiency of 

the West ; her railways were unsuited to the transportation 
of large armies; her munition factories were unable to 
produce the volume of. armaments required. Moreover there 
was graft in high places. The Ministry of ‘War gave contracts 
to men who failed to deliver the goods, while they lined their 
own pockets. In the campaign of 1915, the supply of rifles 
failed : there were insufficient shells ; and Russia was badly 
beaten. There was naturally a public outcry. Pressed by the 
Duma, which came to be the mouthpiece of the discontent, 
the Czar dismissed the incompetent Minister of War but it was 
then too late. | 
During the most trying years of the war the Czarist govern- 
ment was dominated by the premier, the treacherous Sturmer 
—‘‘a soapy mannered man with an overdone smile’’—and the 
loathsome Rasputin*—one of the most sinister figures that 
ever polluted the pages of history. As it was, the Czar consult- 
ed the Czarina Alexandra—a beautiful and queenly woman, 
of strong will but of a morbid and superstitious nature—on 
all political matters. She in turn was influenced by Rasputin. 


*Gregory Efimovitch Rasputin (1871—1961), Russian monk, charlatan 
and politician. Assassinated. 
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Who was Rasputin ? 


He was a Siberian peasant, who after thirty years of 
obscurity became a wandering mystic and ultimately acquired 
the prestige of a saint. ‘““‘He was a_ huge, ungainly, uncouth, 
and filthy profligate with an overmastering ambition to 
exercise power.” His avenue of approach to the imperial 
family lay in the fact that he had a reputation for bealing 
(probably he did possess some therapeutic powers) and on one 
occasion when the little Czarevitch, the heir to the throne, 
suffered a terrible attack of his strange malady he was what is 
commonly knownasa “‘bleeder’, Rasputin was consulted, 
and the attack was soor allayed. He came frequently to the 
palace, and said to have declared that the fate of the Czar and 
family was inter-woven with his own. In any case, Rasputin 
was not content simply to play the role of ‘‘court. physician”’. 
He dabbled in politics, and through the influence for the 
Czarina he made and unmade ministers** ‘‘That he was in 
traitorous relations with Germany is not yet proved, but he 
was certainly an avowed pacifist, and his influence was deliber- 
ately defeatist”. At that critical juncture of the War he was, 
therefore, certainly a ‘fifth columnist’ of a sort. 

In short after the dismissal of Sazonoff in August 1916, the 
domination of the Czarist government by the treacherous 
Sturmer and loathsome Rasputin prepared the tragic ‘denoun- 
cement’. 


The March Revolution (1917) 


During the early defeats in the War, Czar Nicholas Ii—did 
not alter his policies but continued to ignore the demands of 
the political parties and the submerged nationalities. Naturally 
popular discontent increased. The decrees of Nicholas 
dissolved the Duma and commanded the workingmen to 
cease striking. The Duma refused to dissolve, the workingmen 
continued to strike, and with the help of military garrison, a 
workingmen’s council (soviet) was established at Petrograd, 
Nicholas II abdicated on March 15, 1917, in favour of his 


**It was through Rasputin that Stumer became premier. 
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‘brother, but the Grand Duke Michael did not attempt to carry 
-on the Ramanov dynasty (the dynasty to which the Czars 
belonged) because he knew that it was has hopeless under- 
staking under the circumstances. A provisional government 
predominantly bourgeois was established with Prince George 
Lvov as President. A Programme of liberal reform was 
\planned, and a constituent assembly was to be elected to draw 
oup a constitution. 


~The November Revolution 1917 


The attempt of the middle class to establish a democratic 
-govennment was hampered by—(a) the numerous national 
“groups Within the country;(b) the lack of any popular 
enthusiasm for an orderly democracy: and (c) the proletariat 
which desired economic and social reforms. Soviets were 
formed, discipline in the army became lax, and the Bolshevists 
demanded the consummation of a peace with Germany. The 
aggressive Milyukov, minister of foreign affairs, desired to 
-continue the war, but as the Soviets increased in power, they 
forced him to resign. 

With help of the Socialists, Alexander Kerensky, tried to 
‘guide the Provisional Government to carry on the war and 
sestablish a liberal regime. But the partial reforms proposed 
‘failed to satisfy the growing group of revolutionary leaders, 
while the decision to carry on the war speeded’ the disintegra- 
r ion of the army. In November the provincial government 
collapsed, Kerensky fled from the country, and the Bolshevik 
group of advanced revolutionaries led by Lenin and Trotsky 
Pseized the reins. The political revolution of March was 
hs uperseded by the economic and _ social revolution of 
“November. | 
_ Lenin united the workers and peasants in his Bolshevik 
“party and directed all his energies at topping the provisional 
government. In November 1917 the soldiers occupied govern- 
/ment offices. The provisional government was overthrown 
and the control of government passed into the hands of the 
Bolshevik party. Lenin became the President and Trotsky the 
Foreign Minister. 
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The communists had succeeded in ruthlessly seizing power. 
Lenin declared that ‘tno oppressed class has ever come into 
power without passing through a period of dictatorship and 
the most democratic bourgeois republic is nothing more than 
a machine for the suppression of the working class by the 
bourgeosie. 

**Peace, land and bread’’ became the communist slogan, 
and all opposition was ruthlessly crushed. ) 

The new government was weak and even Lenin admitted 
that ‘if the capitalist nations had any unity at all, we would 
not last a day.’? German armies were on the verge of occupy- 
ing Russia. In March 1918 Lenin signed the ‘‘Treary of Brest 
Litowsk with Germany to end the war. Although the treaty 
was very harsh, and crushing yet Lenin knew he had no 


option because he was keen to get started with the building of 
communism in Russia. 


Significance 


The revolution of 1917 was an important event. It revolu- 
tionised the political situation of European countries and gave 
an important place to Russia in world politics. It paved the 
way for the social and economic process of Russia. In fact few 
eventsin the history of the world have done so much to 
change the course of humanity. 

The revolution of 1917 signified the end of the autocratic 
rule of the Czars and the dictatorship of the proletariat was. 
set up. It was to become a grand success under Lenin and 
latter under Stalin. The revolution inspired the workers of the 
world and it served asa great. source of inspiration, because 
the Communist ideology has a powerful appeal. It gave rise to 
socalism in the countries of the world. In a sense the revolu- 
tion is still on and is spreading its fangs to different countries. 
of the world and engulfing new territories in its tentacles. 
Dr. J.E. Swain truly asserts that ‘‘certainly nothing has let 
loose such a deluge of condemnation and eulogy and nothing 
has so completely challenged orthodox theories since the 
French revolutionists overthrew the Barbons. The Russians im 
a few years have set up standards fora new way a living and. 
thinking.” 


10 


Nazism in Germany and Nationalism 
and Militarism in Japan 


NAZISM IN GERMANY 


_ When the economic crisis began Hitler was forty years old, 
making efforts to do in Germany what Mussolini had done in 
Italy. Earlier in the year 1920 he had organised the National 
Socialist Party—Nazi in short. Under his shrewed leadership 
and stirred by his rousing speeches, the Nazi party gained 
some members. Discontented veterans, shopkeepers, workers 
and peasants imagined that Hitler would make Germany 
strong and great again. In 1923 he had attempted to seize 
power but the effort failed and he wasimprisoned. It was at 
this time that he wrote Mein Kampf, the Bible for German 
militarism after Hitler became Dictator. 7 

_ The party in 1920 had issued its twenty-five point pro- 
gramme which among other things asserted that ‘‘we demand 
the union of all Germans to form a Great Germany on the 
basis of the right of self determination enjoyed by nations,, 
‘‘and” only a racial comorade can be a citizen. Only a person 
of German blood can be a racial comorade without regard to 
religion. Consequently, no Jew can be a racial comorade. 
Further it called for the abrogation of the Peace treaties’and 
the return of German colonies. In so far as economic matters. 
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were concerned the programme wanted no increased incomes, 
limitation of profits from wholesale enterprise, land reform, 
nationalisation of all trusts, communalization of big depart- 
mental stores and no land speculation. It also called for 
increased old age and maternity benefits, reorganisation of 
higher education and government control of the Press. The 
philosophy underlying this was ‘‘the common good before the 
individual and lastly demanded the creation of a strong central 
power in the Reich, the unconditional control by the political 
central parliament over the whole Reich.”’ 


During the years 1920-1923 Hitler framed the basic 
postulates that were characteristic of the party during its 
‘existence. He was an expert psychologist and knew the 
importance of details like party uniform, its flags and its songs 
and endeavoured to give to an uprooted people a sense of 
belongingness that had been lost by the old traditional society. 
‘The magnetic character of the Swastika (an ancient and world 
‘wide symbol, across with the arms bent at a right angle, 
especially clockwise amblematic of the Sun and goodluck 
-derived from the Sanskrit word Swastika—Swasti—well being— — 
the nostalgic memories of the old imperial red, black and 
white colours, the simplicity of the brown shirt and arm band, 
the Nazi Salute—Hitler was appreciative of allthese and 
laboured hard over them. As early as 1920 Hitler had foreseen 
the need of a band of strong devoted youngmen to protect 
meetings from violence and also the prevention and breaking 
up of meetings of the opposition groups. This group was the 
kernel from which developed the S.A., the fighting wing or 
“storm troop.” This comprised of ex-soldiers veterans and 
hoodlums. They took part in all sorts of demonstrations and, 
‘made the rights hideous with street fighting and bloodshed.” — 
An equally important step was the publication of a paper 
‘Racial Observer’ —weekly at first but later only becam2a 
daily and used to spread Nazi propaganda and popularise its 
ideology. j 
By demagogic appeals to latent emotions—anti-semitism, 
fear of communism and resentment against the Treaty of 
Versailles the party soon gained considerable following among 
tthe lower middle classes who asa _ result of the widespread. 
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unemployment and extreme frustration were suffering untold 
agony.’’ 

The Nazi movement was anti-semetic, anti-communist and 
anti-parliamentary and obtained the backing of the remnants. 
of the Pan German League and other patriotic societies It 
also had the support of the extreme nationalists who had never: 
reconciled themselves to the defeat of Germany and held 
those at the helm of affairs at that time as responsible for the 
crisis. Hitler made political capital out of the existing discont- 
ent and dissatisfaction. 

Although the socalled twenty-five point programme was. 
never officially given up, yet the Nazis had no positive philoso- 
phy. It was essentially opportunistic. What was clear was 
Hitler’s own ideas and his own inherent genius to take advant- 
age of a given situation using age old clithes and shopworn. 
Slogans which could be easily applied. 

Whatever Hitler’s limitations, there is no denying the fact 
that he was a genius. He was a master of mass psychology 
and practically German mass psychology and undoubtedly the 
greatest demagogue in history. Through his awkward gestures 
and thrill, metallic voice were hardly fit for own orator, yet he 
possessed the knack of carrying people with him and of” 
swaying a popular audience. Hysterical himself at times on. 
such occasions, he was able to infuse the same hysteria among 
‘his listeners. If the subject matter of his speeches is impassion- 
ately dissected, it reveals that they all contain passionate 
WIECGY. with a considerable repetition of the same ideas Hitler 
primarily appealed to the emotions: of the people who had 
suffered emotionally. To these people he was a veritable 
Messiah who had appeared to redress their wrongs and to. 

restore their shattered pride. 


Imprisonment of Hitler 

In November 1923, Hitler’s party attempted a putsch 
(a coup). The attempt was unsuccessful, Hitler was arrested 
and sentenced to five years imprisonment. 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf 


While in prison Hitler spent most of his time in dictating 
to his fellow prisoner Rud of Hess. the first volume of his; 
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autobiography Mein Kampf which provided his Nazi move- 
ment with its indispensable bible. Originally he wanted to title 
the book four and a half years of struggle against lies, stupi- 
dity and cowardice—but eventually agreed to a brief title, 
Mein Kampf (My struggle). 

In this book Hitler maintains that his basic political 
attitudes were formed in Vienna. He writes lyrically of his 
pride in being a German and explains his contemptuous 
towards the “inferior races’’, especially if they were in a 
position of authority over the Real Germans. This intense 
nationalism led Hitler to scorn Marxism with its international 
creed. For him all Jews were not brothers. To him they were: 
an alien malignant growth sopping the roots of Germanism. 
His attitude towards the Jews was one based on emotion and 
hatred and completely devoid of even an iota of rationality. 
To Hitler, Jews were responsible for everything he disliked in 
art, politics, social life and soon. Hitler in reality, it would 
appear to a psychologist, made the Jews a scapegoat of his 
own inadequacies. Hitler’s reaction to the War.of 1914 1s 
interesting and says that the war ‘*was not forced upon the 
masses but desired by the whole people that thousands of 
other young men like him, overpowered by stormy enthusiasm 
fell down on their knees and thanked Heaven from an over- 
flowing heart.” Not only this the book provided a keen 
insight to the author’s early life, his aspirations,ambitions, and 
programme and the basis of his party which was ultimately to 
overthrow the Weimer Republic and undo the Peace Settle- 
ment of 1919. 

After his release from prison, Hitler directed all his energies 
to the reorganisation of his party and to increase its following 
to the maximum possible. The first important indication of 
its growth was revealed by the 1924 election when it captured 
thirty two seats in the popular chamber and polled nearly two 
million votes. The elections in 1928 caused a temporary set- 
back to the party but the 1930 elections saw them polling 
about six and half million votes and made them in mumerical 
strength second only to the Social Democrats. 

In order to solicit support, Bruning in 1932 offered Hitler 
a place in the Cabinet but he refused for he had the political 
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patience to wait till he was strong enough to obtain power on 
his own terms. In April 1932 he challenged Hindenburg in the 
presidential elections and polled nearly thirteen and a half 
miliion votes as against Hindenburg’s 191 million. There was 
no doubt that the Nazi movement had grown to a point where 


it was becoming difficult to keep it from swamping the govern- 
ment, 


‘Progress of the Nazi Party : 


The Nazi Party had gone from strength to strength as is 
‘evident from the year 1930 onwards. In 1930 the Nazi vote 
had suddenly shot up from less than a million to over six 
million and more than doubled in 1932. The economic crisis 
,proved a boon to the Nazis. What with unemployment, higher 
taxes, financial ruin and business disasters there was great 
dissatisfaction prevailing among the Germen people. 

The great depression of 1929-30 had plunged Germany into 
a veritable economic chaos. ‘‘The disaster,’’ observes Schuman 
in International Politics, ‘‘begot 6,000,000 unemployed and 
general bankruptcy and impoverishment. Jobless workers 
flocked to the Communist Party. Desperate burghers (citizens 
of the town) and peasants joined the N.S.D.A.P. (the Nazi 
Party) whose hysterical Fuehrer (or Fuehrer, leader; appellation 
assumed by Hitler) promised prosperity, pride, and power 
_ through the overthrow of the ‘Weimar Jew Republic’, and the 
“establishment of a glorious ‘Third Reich’ to be based upon 
anti-Marzism, anti Semitism, anti capitalism, and a misty 
“National Socialism’. Industrialists and Junkers (Conservative 
Or reactionary aristocrats in Prussia who favoured social and 
political supremacy for themselves) subsidized the brown- 
‘shirted Nazi Storm-troopers, hoping to make use of them 
against communists, socialists, the trade-unions, and other 
threats, real or imaginary, to property and privilege.” 

In the presidential election of April 10, 1932, Hitler, as 
Stated earlier, lost by a slim majority and Paul von Hinden- 
burg, aged 84 and new very senile, was re-elected president 
vfor a second term. The Nazi vote rose to 37% of the total in 
the Reichstag election of July 31, 1932. The Nazi party 
gained 230 out of 607 seats, and became the largest single 
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party in the Reichstag. In another election in November,. 
1932, the votes polled by the Nazis fell by two million. Inspite: 
of this reverse, Hitler became the Chancellor on January 30th. 
1933, as aresuilt of coalition with the Nationalists and ‘Big 
Business’. It happened on account of Hindenburg’s dismissing. 
the former Chancellor General, Kurt von Schleicher. Hitler 
thus assumed power not by ‘‘an electoral victory but by a 
conspiracy entered into against the last Republican Chancellor 
Kurt von Schleicher, whose old friend, Fronz von Papen, 
resolved to use Hitler to put himself back in power. Papen. 
had been head of the ‘Baron’s Cabinet’ which Hindenburg 
had appointed after ousting Chancellor Henirich Bruning in: 
May 1932. In January 1933, Papen spun his plot. His tools,. 
so he thought, were Hitler, mob hypnotist ¢...... Hindenbung, 
who had been re-elected to the Presidency nine months previo- 
usly by the support of Bruning and of all the Liberals and 
Socialists in order that he might save the Reich from Hitler, 
was persuaded to ‘save agriculture’, (i.e., the Junkers) from. 
‘agrarian Bolshevism’... ...by dismissing Schleicher on January 
30, 1933, and appointing Hitler Chancellor, Papen Vice 
Chancellor, Hindenburg Minister of Economics, and other 
reactionaries to the remaining posts”’. 

Hitler’s appointment was thus a political manoeuvre engi-- 
neered by von Papen with a view to taming him to political 
strings of a coalitition, and thus discrediting him ‘‘with 
responsibility divested of power’. It is to be noted that Hitler 
became Chancellor on January 30th 1933 with three members 
of his party—out of twelve—in the cabinet. The rest were 
representatives of the nationalist parties, including von Papen 
as Vice-Chancellor. The men of the German Right—represen- 
tatives of army and Prussian landowners, big industrialists. 
and financiers—thought they would give Hitler enough rope 
to hang himself. The clever von Papen, they felt could be: 
relied upon to outwit Hitler who lacked experience of high 
office and government. They thus made themselves the grave-. 
diggers of the Weimar Republic. 

Hitelr Assumes Absolute Control : | 

Hitler’ first act as Chancellor was to carry out his promis2- 

to Hindenburg to try to achieve a working majority in the: 
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Reichstag. This required support by the Catholic Centre. The 
‘Chancellor had a conference with the Centre leader, Monsig- 
nor Kaas, which the latter thought was just to be a prelimi- 
mary discussion. Hitler, however, clearly insincere in the 
effort declared after a new minutes that there was no basis 
for agreement. Therefore he obtained a decree from Hinden- 
burg dissolving the Reichstag and March 5, 1933, as the date 
for new elections. Six days before the elections were due i.e., 
‘on February 27, the Reichstag building was burnt down by 
Nazi secret agents. Hermann Goring, Nazi minister without 
portfolio in the new government, proclaimed that this was 
evidence of a Communist plot and proceeded to arrest leaders 
of the Commnuist party. The elections took place in a mood 
of anti-Communist frenzy and terror, whipped to fever pitch 
by the Nazis propaganda and accompanied by the use of 
extreme violence against all their opponents. Even so the 
Nazis gained only about 44 per cent of the total vote. How- 
ever, if the Nationalist votes were added to the Nazis’, the 
two together had a small majority, but the Nazis were not 
concerned about that. As soon as the eighty-one elected 
Communists had been excluded from their seats, the Nazis 
alone would have their majorits. 

March 21st 1933, was set for the meeting of the Reichstag 
to be held at the Garrison Church at Potsdam, tomb of 
Frederick the Great and the Central shrine of the old cult of 
Prussian militarism. It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast from the inception of the republic at Weimar. One of 
the first actions of the new Reichstag was to pass the Law for 
Removing the Distress of the People and Reich, popularly 
called the Enabling Act which provided that for four years the 
government would have the right to decree any law or treaty 
independently of the Reichstag. | 

This Act granted Hitler and his government dictatorial 
power with the cloak of legality attached to it. As for the 
Reichstag, it had voted itself out of effective existence—it 
ceased to exist except indeed as a ceremonial body which 
Hitler addressed from time to time on important policy 
developments. Thus, unwept, unhonoured and unsung, the 
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Weimar Republic went out of existence, and the dictatorship 
of Hitler was established beyond a shadow of doubt. 

In October, 1933, Germany left the League of Nations and 
the already doomed Disarmament Conference. In November, 
Hitier asked the German nation, by plebiscite if it approved 
of his actions, and 99°3 per cent of the votes were for him. 
On August 2nd 1934, President Hindenburg died. He was 
dead only a matter of minutes when it was announced in 
Berlin that offices of president and chancellor would be 
merged. Shortly afterwards, the armed forces took a new 
oath. This oath was personally to Adolf Hitler, Fuhrer of the 
German Land and People. On August 19th 1934, the German 
people were invited a second time to register their approval 
of the new situation. About 90 percent of the population 
(some 38 milion) indicated approval. Public confidence under 
a totalitarian regime was, it appeared, boundless. 

The Nazi revolution was over. The Fuhrer was in complete 
control. | | 

Swiftly and ruthlessly Hitler made himself a dictator. The 
Communist and Socialist parties were abolished. Only one 
party, the Nazi party was left and any attempt or organise 
other parties was forbidden by law. The German States like 
Prussia, Bavaria and others were deprived of self ROVEERIDENt. 
Purge within the Nazi Party (June 1934) : 

The forces that became responsible for Hitler’s rise to 
power soon threatened to engulf him and the party machine 
seemed to be becoming unmanageable. The unruly elements 
that had entered the ranks and file of the party had to be 
controlled and the brown shirted form troopers had to be 
kept in check as they had let loose a veritable reign of terror 
arresting and imprisoning and torturing people at will. What 
was even more disturbing was that Ernest Rohon the leader 
of the Brown shirts was plotting to establish his control over 
the army itself. However before things got out of control, 
Hitler was able to establish his authority with the destruction 
of this lawless element. | 

The story of the National Socialist Dictatorship in 
Germany is akin to that of the Stalinist purges in Russia. 
Hitler decided and for good that the counterparts to the 
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‘‘second revolutionaries” like the Trotskites of Russia must 
be destroyed. On June 30th 1934, a date famous ‘‘The Night 
of the long Knives” more than a hundred well known figures 
including Ernest Rohon along with others were killed. These 
murders did go a long way in strengthening Hitler’s position. 
The German people had seen the terrible power of the Nazi 
regime and the party had been effectively brought under 
control. 

‘‘Moral codes are made for the stupid and the inferior’’ 
statements like this are indicative of the nature of Nazi dicta- 
torship. 

In Nazi Geramany Jews were compelled to scrub streets. 
Their shops were burnt and they were deprived from their 
professions or fired from their jobs. In fact terror was a tool 
used to get rid of liberals, socialists, communists and even 
Nazis who were suspected of challenging the Fuehrer’s autho- 
rity. The main instrument of this terror was the Gestapo the 
secret police—headed by Hitler ? 

Germany became a dictatorship of the Nazi party and its 
flag with the Swastika emblem became the country’s flag. 
Justice was not a matter of right or wrong but merely a tool 
to help and assist in getting a verdict which helped the Nazi 
State. 

To build his Greater Germany, Hitler knew he had to wage 
wart. He therefore, rigidly controlled business together with 
farmers and workers in an economic set up like Mussolini’s- 
Corporate State. In fact ‘‘Guns before butter’? became the 
slogan of the German people. 

Not only this the Nazis controlled absolutely the social 
life of the people in Germany. Goebbles, the Minister for 
propaganda and Public Entertainment, in fact only promoted 
_ propaganda and prevented enlightenment. Even schools were 
used to develop loyal and obedient Nazis who would be 
willing to make sacrifices and would be ready to €ven die if 
need be, in achieving their goals of a great Germany. 

What factors really enabled Hitler to achieve his objective 
and fostered the growth of Nazism in Germany 2 
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First and foremost was impressive personality of Hitler. 
His words were full of magic and he Inspired courage in the 
minds of his countrymen. 

The second factor is to be found in the character of the 
German race. The German people were self respecting and 
loved military tendencies. Thirdly, Hitler promised to regene- 
rate Germany by destroying the Treaty of Versailles and 
establishing a German Empire. Fourthly, the economic crisis 
was exploited by Hitler. Fifthly he blamed the Jews for all the 
economic ills of the Nation and hehad only to instigate the 
German people against the Jews who were hated most. 
Sixthly he drew Nazi volunteers from the demobilised soldiers 
of the first world war. It was they who protected Hitler’s 
councils and crushed all opponents. Another potent factor in 
the rise of Hilter gave expression to destroy the treaty, the 
Germans only too willingly followed him. 

As Langsam in his book ‘The world since 1914’ asserts— 
‘The continuing hostile attitude of France, the quarrels over | 
the Ruhr, the Rhine land occupation, the Saar and the repara- 
tion, the wrangling over disarmament—all these fed the Se 
of many Germans’’. 

The final triumph of the Nazis can be attributed toa 
quality characteristic of statesmanship which Hitler undoubte- 
dly possessed. In the words of Gathorne Hardy (A short 
history of international affairs 1920-39). Hitler possessed, ‘‘an 
apparently intuitive capacity for the accurate computation of 
risks, and uncanny perception of the psychological moment 
for instantaneous and ruthless action.” 

From the above it is evident that Hitler’s rise was due not 
only to his own sustained efforts but also due to circumstances 
that existed at the time and facilitated the growth of Nazism 


in Germany. 
SALIENT FEATURES OF HITLER’S POLICY 


The Third Reich. Inthe political terminology current in 
Germany, the medieval empire is called the First Reich, the 
period from 1871 to 1918 the Second Reich, the years from 
1919to 1933 the Weimar Republic or the Interregnum, and the 
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Hitlerite regime the Third Reich. The term ‘Reich’ cannot be 
properly translated into English ; but “‘it isa kingdom of 
Heaven, in the sense that it is or is to become, community in 
the acknowledgement and realisation of ‘values’, as well as a 
kingdom on earth’. 


I. Political and Military Aspects 


The Third Reich is designated by Germans as a fuhrerstaat 
or leader states, a state based upon the principle of absoJute 
obedience to the leader. It is not a republican one because 
the chief executive holds office for life and has power to 
nominate his successor. The nation has not got the power to 
choose the executive at certain intervals. At the same time the 
government cannot be said to be despotic, as the authority of 
the leader is ostensibly derived from the people. The Germans 
claim that under the Third Reich their Government is truly 
representative in character, because, according to their theory 
‘true representation is the personification of the will of the 
people in arepresentative who feels himself to be cne with 
the people’. ‘‘But the will which he represents, or rather 
incarnates, is a will which he inspires, and which would not 
exist without his inspiration. He represents a will projected 
from himself and reflected back upon himself. Immediate 
representation of the people by a single leader can never be 
representation of the original will of the people’. 

Position of Hitler in Political set up. An important key to 
understanding the political organisation of the Nazi State is 
the position held by Hitler. He occupied three separate func- 
tions, that of chancellor, party leader, and president. After he 
inherited the presidential office, he never used the title ; it 
smacked too much of republicanism. At first he was referred 
to as leader and national chancellor, after the war started, 
simply as leader (Fuhrer). In fact, he was of greater signific- 
ance than the combination of his three functions would 
suggest. ‘‘He assumed a sort of magico-religious position. He 
embodied the collectivity of the racial Germanic urge for 
existence and power. He was the court of last resort. He was 
the law. Otherwise intelligent people, including foreigners, 
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were held in thrall by his eyes, his personality. They would 
answer, questions on some outrageous Nazi aberration with 
paragraphs beginning with the words, ‘‘Adolf Hitler has said 
iy ae .’ That was the end of it, Humble Germans identified 
themselves with their leader, who incarnated what Plato 
might have called the archetype (model), or Rousseau, the 
genera! will.” ) 

Nazi Germany was one of the most intensely personal 
governments that the world has ever seen. 

‘Principle of Leadership’’. Hitler’s extraordinary positien 
was party rationalized by the ‘‘priciple of leadership” 
(‘‘Fuhrerprinzip”). This principle established a heirarchy of 
command such that each person gave unconditional obedience 
to those above him and was entitled to the same from those 
below. No more elections were held in Germany. All officials 
in every area of government and party line were appointed. 
At the apex of the pyramid was Hitler. 


Repudiation of the Military Clauses of Versailles 


From the earliest days of his political career Hitler had 
inveighed against the Treaty of Versailles. Now that’ he 
was in control, it was to be expected that he weuld try to 
implement his invective. Reparations were already a thing of 
the past ; there was no possibility at the moment of risking 
war to restore the old frontiers. The military clauses. seemed 
to be the one area in which repudiation was possible. 

The long-planned World Disarmament Conference had 
been sitting in Geneva since early 1932 without much achieve- 
ment to its credit. The German delegation took the position - 
that according to the treaty German disarmament was to be 
only a prelude to world disarmament. They insisted that since 
the {rest of the naticns had done nothing important about 
disarming, Germany was entitled to build up her forces to a 
level of equality with her peers. In October, 1933 Hitler took 
his first majority step in foreign policy. On the 14th he with- 
drew his delegation from the already doomed Disarmament 
Conference and announced Germany’s resignation from the 
League of Nations. It would be hard to think of a sharper 
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reversal of the Stresemann policy. The following month, 
Hitler asked the German nation by plebiscite, if it approved 
of these two steps, and 96°3 per cent voted yes. 

The culmination of Hitler’s attack on the military clauses 
of Versailles came on March 16th 1935, when he simply 


abrogated them unilaterally. 


Creation of ““Wehrmacht” (Germany’s Armed Forces) 


Hitler embarked on the same day (March 16th 1935) upon 
pre-war policy of the conscription of all young men, who now 
had to spend a year in the armed forces. To show the change 
in spirit he even altered the name of the army from the 
Weimar word Reichwehr to the new Wehrmacht. 

The following months were hectic for the army high com- 
mand. It is not an easy matter to transform an army from one 
hundred thousand to six hundred thousand men almost over- 
night. The logistic problem is a tremendous one, to say 
nothing of the problem of training so many raw recruits 
simultaneouly. It is a testimony of the organisational skill of 
of the Fuhrer that the enlargement of the defence forces and 
all that it involves were taken up with alacrity and Germany 
fast became an armed camp. 


Remilitarization of the Rhineland 


Almosst exactly a year after the return of conscription 
Hitler took his next big military step. He took advantage of 
the fact that Europe was in the midst of a crisis in international 
affairs, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. On March 7th 1936, 
he repudiated another part of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
entire Locarno system by announcing the remilitarization of 
the Rhineland area to the Belgian and French frontiers. The 
Allies had ended their occupation of this territory in 1930. 
‘This was a very daring step ; it touched France at her most 
sensitive spot. The Germans were aware of their daring, but 
received no French opposition. Once again Hitler had gambled 
and won.” 
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Economic and Social Aspects 


Problem of unemployment. It is undeniable that the promise 
which won Hitler the most votes in the black depression days. 
was to end unemployment. The figure of six million unem- 
ployed was frightening. This was a challenge which had to be 
met immediately, and the Nazi government did not allow the 
grass to grow under its feet. 

The astonishing fact is that in a very short period the 
promise was redeemed and Germany approached full employ- 
ment. However, this statement must be hedged about with 
qualifications in view of methods used to achieve the goal. 

Certain classes of society (e.g. Jews, Communists, etc.) 
were debarred from holding certain sort of jobs, and in many 
Cases positions were created for jailors to control those un- 
fortunate sections of the population in concentration camps. 
Every effort was made to remove women from employment ; 
there was no element of feminism in Nazism, which instead 
preached a traditional social order dominated by males. 

In any time of unemployment one of the groups to suffer 
most is that composed of young men who have just completed 
their education and cannot find jobs. The Nazis took care of 
these people by creating the Labour Service (Arbeitsdienst). 
All young men were required to spend six months in camps in 
the countryside working on such projects as reclamation of 
land, prevention of erosion, etc., which were allegedly non- 
competitive with private industry. After 1935 they then spent 
their period of conscription in the armed forces, an effective 
method of keeping them out of the labour market. 

Finally, the new impetus given to normal industria}. 
production by rearmament, road building, and public works. 
further lessened the number of unemployed. 

Not only was challenge of unemployment met but that 
Germany enjoyed a boom period in the mid-thirties. The 
industrial plant that had been built during the Weimar years 
was now producing for Hitler and the Nazis. Credit was 
extended freely and the production figures mounted steadily. 
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Germans had lost their freedom ; they had exchanged it for 
asort of economic security that had been lost during the 
depression. 


Achievement of Self-Sufficiency 


The economic goal of the Nazis was the achievement of” 
autarky or self-sufficiency. They deplored the earlier depen- 
dence of Germany on other nations and resolved at all costs to 
be self-sufficient. Yet there was no denying the difficulty of the- 
problem. For one thing, Germany was not overly endowed 
with natural resources except for coal. Since the heavy 
emphasis on production was on capital goods rather than 
consumer goods, it was obvious that Germany had to import 
huge amounts of raw meterials. Furthermore, because the: 
government was always conscious of the likelihood of war,. 
there would have to be large-scale stock-piling of strategic 
materials. These needs raised different problems of financing 
and payment. 


It was however impossible to get credits from abroad, and 
imports more than ever exceeded exports. It was consequently~ 
found necessary not only to restrict imports to bare essentials. 
but to subsidize exports out of the proceeds of increased 
taxation in an effort to restore the balance. Meanwhile, as a 
means of diminishing the need of raw materials, much atten- 
tion was paid to the making of synthetic products, such as. 
substitutes for oil, wool, and rubber. 

In 1934, the goverment arbitrarily suspended all interest 
on foreign debts, and as the supply of gold was extremely 
meagre and the monetary sytem far from stable, Germany 
paid for her imports of goods and raw material very largely 
by means of barter. 


The Financial Wizardry of Schacht 


The intricacies of German finance are sometimes beyond. 
the layman’s comprehension. But the fact remains that by 
devising a number of novel expedients an attempt was. 
successfully made to overcome financial difficulties which: 
appeared unsurmountable. The credit for this fact goes to- 
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Hjalman Schacht who is aptly called “‘Financial Wizard”. 
Shortly after he assumed power Hitler reappointed Schacht 
to his old position as president of the Reichsbank, and some 
‘months later, minister of economies. It was in these posi- 
‘tions that Schacht maintained his reputation of financial 
wizardry by devising a number of novel expedients. 
Schacht established to strict control of all German currency 
-and international trade. No one could take out of Germany 
more than ten marks without special permission. No one 
could import anything without approval. Every possible 
-effort was made to increase German holdings of foreign 
“exchange ; exports were increased as much as possible, tourists 
were encouraged to visit Germany by granting them extremely 
favourable rates for money brought outside, and foreign firms 
were required not to remove their assets from Germany but 
to spend them there. 


“Germans Themselves Carried a Large Share of the Burden 


Naturally enough, the people were required to make 
immense sacrifices to achieve self-sufficiency. For an example, 
‘fine warm clothes of British wool had to be sacrificed. 
These sacrifices were glorified by the Nazis as a heroic effort 
‘by such slogans as ‘‘guns before butter” or ‘*Gemeinnutz 
Uber Eigennutz’”’ (‘‘the general good before the individual 
good’). Only an autocratic government could venture to 
“exact so much material sacrifice. | 


‘Social Changes 


One of the most important influences on youth is the edu-. 
cational system. The Nazis took time by the forelock in 
bringing about sweeping changes in the educational system. 
Emphasis was now placed on the indoctrination of youth, the 
reservoir of the future party. This action had important 

‘implications because it brought the party squarely into con- 
‘flict with the churches, which had always been an important 
influence on education. However, it was too basic a matter 
for the Nazis to neglect. They had to achieve an education 
-in Germany which would be technically competent but also 
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nationalistically German and ideologically Nazi’’. Therefore 
a purge of teachers and curricular was high on the party 
agenda. Jews, Communists, and socialists were dismissed 
out of hand and replaced by ‘‘clean’’ German racial type. The 
‘text books and curricula were revised to present the Nazi 
outlook in its entirety. ‘‘The crucifix on the wall of a 
‘Catholic classroom was replaced by a photograph of the 
Fuhrer. 

From the lowest grades in the schools to upward through 
‘the universities subservience to a superior heroism in war 
{lauded as the greatest of all virtues) and an unquestioning 
faith in the superior qualities of the Nordic race of the Ger- 
man people in particular were pounded into German youth. 

Even the austere and aloof German universities felt the 
impact of National Socialism. They had always been corpo- 
rate bodies supported by the state but sacrosanct in their 
autonomous self government. The faculties actually ran their 
institutions and elected their own Rektoren (‘‘presidents’’). 
This happy arrangement had to end, the Fuhrerprinzip (‘‘prin- 
ciple of leadership’’) was to prevail. Despite some resistance 
from the professors, the ministry of education appointed new 
officials. Jews and opponents of the regime were either 
dismissed -or resigned voluntarily and in many cases left 
Germany to the immense advantage of their adopted homes. 

Probably the most appealing single act in the muzzling 
-of leaning in Nazi Germany was the famous burning of books 
‘in the courtyard of the once-great University of Berlin in late 
1933 while students danced around the pyre waving swastika 
flags and singing Nazi songs, hundreds of banned books from 
the university library were consumed by flames. It is hard to 
imagine a longer step in the return to barbarity. 


Other classes of society were watched and guided at 
every step just as much as the youth. 


Til. Religious and Cultural Aspects 


The Nazi ideology had one possible rival, and that was 
the Christian religion, Christianity was the greatest challenge 
the Nazis had to face in their effort to eradicate it in Germany 
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or at least to subjugate it to their general world outlook. They” 
were attacking the deeply spiritual, traditional values, 
ingrained for over a thousand years, of a people which had 
shown itself profoundly religious and willing to fight for its. 
faith. The French and Russian revolutionists could claim 
with some justification that the churches which they fought 
were corruptly allied with an evil old regime. This was not 
the case in Germany, where the churches had not been inti- 
mately affiliated with the Weimar system. 

There was, however, no possibility of co-existence bet- 
ween the two ideologies for they were poles apart in their 
whole purpose and function. Christianity is a total way of 
life, based on supernatural authority and dedicated toa 
charitable brotherhood of man which transcends all political 
and racial frontiers. Nazism also was a total ideology, based 
on faith in the Fuhrer and geared to a brotherhood of only 
Germans and ‘‘Aryans”’, with contempt and violence for all 
others. | 


There was thus no meeting place between the two ideo- 
logies. Christianity was anathema to all the most orthodox 
National Socialists. Hitler had once called humanitarianism 
‘a compound of stupidity, cowardice and arrogance’. Then 
the fact that Jesus was a Jew gave the Nazis additional 
grounds for detesting the doctrines he had taught. A conflict 
between Christianity and Nazism was inevitable. 

It follows therefore that both Catholics and Protestants. 
should feel the heavy weight of the government’s hand. 
Catholic schools and youth organisations were suppressed, 
and fines and terms of imprisonment were frequently inflicted 
on Catholic clergy for alleged violations of the law. The 
various Protestant Churches, which had united under the 
name ‘‘the German Evangelical Church Union’’, tried to re- 
tain some independence, but were forced to submit to a. 
bishop, who, foisted upon them by Hitler, ruled them practi- 
cally as a dictator. Hundreds of Protestant ministers were 
thrown into prison for resistance to his policy of ‘‘co-ordi- 


nation’’. ‘‘Nowhere in the world at any epoch was _ nationa- 
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lism as a religion so systematically engenderd. Well might the 
-outside world stand aghast at such a phenomenon’. 


.Persecution of the Jews 


It is almost too heart-rending to narrate the tragic story 
of the Jews in Nazi Germany, surely one of the sorriest pages 
in the annals of humanity. 

From the moment of the Nazi accession to power, the 
persecution of the Jews began. Jews were dismissed from all 
governmental or teaching posts and gradually from the 
learned professions and important business positions. Jewish- 
owned firms were seized and ‘‘Aryanized’’. On April Ist, 1933, 
‘there was a one day boycott of all Jewish firms. The con- 
centration camps, hurriedly constructed, started to fill ; syna- 
-gogues (Jewish places of worship) were burned and plate-glass 
windows broken. Elderly Jews were exposed to all sorts of 
indignities, such as being forced to clean the streets with their 
tongues while gangs of ‘‘Aryan’’ hoodlums jeered at them. 
‘Placards and signs made it clear that there would be little or 
no punishment for attacks on Jews. The visitor to Germany 
‘became woefully used to signs on park benches stating that 
Jews might not sit there, to anti-Semetic exhibitions of porno- 
graphic hideousness, and to slogans painted on fences saying ; 
“**The Jew is the enemy of the world” or ‘‘Who kills a Jew 
‘does a good deed’’. 

As Hitler became less and less considerate of foreign 
“Opinion, more stringent measures—the so called Nuremberg 
‘Laws of (September 15, 1935)—were enacted. A Jew was 

‘defined as anyone with one Jewish grand-parent. He was no 

longer a German citizen, could not vote, had no civil rights, 
-might not marry an Aryan (here Hitler was concerned With 
‘the purity of Aryan race !), could not fly the German flag nor 

teach nor take part in the arts, and did not even have the 
Tights of a serf, but was the plaything and victim of his 
“venomous masters. The policy knocked at Jewish door in 
the dead of night and removed the inhabitants. The entire 
)period from 1933 to 1945 was a long passion for the Jewish 
people, a programme without relaxation. The only fortunate 
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Jews were those who managed to escape from the country 
with the help from abroad and only the clothes on their 
backs. : 


The climax of oppression was finally reached in November, 
1938 when the enormous fine of a billion marks (over 
400,000,000 dollars) was imposed on the Jewish population as. 
vengeance for the murder of a German official in Paris by a 
Jewish lad who had been crazed by the persecution of his 
father. In addition to the fine, a wave of intense fanaticism. 
swept Germany against the Jews resulting in beating and. 
sadism which knew no bounds. 


Comments on the Persecution of the Jews 


As the Jews were less than one per cent of the total. 
population and were in no sense a military danger, there was 
no possible excuse of political necessity for such oppression,. 
and the chief explanation is race hatred. But atmosphere of 
terror which such violence produced had a notable effect in 
strengthening an attitude of sub-servience towards the Nazis. 
It would seem that conscience itself had been paralyzed along. 


with political freedom. 


Cultural Activities under the Nazis 


Hitler considered himself an authority in the fine arts as in. 
every other walk of life. The Fuhrer’s taste ran to the con- 
ventional and banal. He disapproved of almost everything that. 
had happened in the world of art since Edouard Manet 
(1832-83),! labelling modern art degenerate. In fact, he: 
organized an exhibit of ‘‘degenerate” art in Munich asa 
warning to the people, but had to close it permanently when 
it drew far longer crowds than the nearby showing of orthodox. 


German art. 


SA gs ne ea 
1. Manet and-his associates abandoned the classical emphasis in: 
painting on studied form. Being concerned above all with registering am 
immediate impression of transient beauty. they depicted refraction: 
and reflzctions of light and shade. They were regarded as rebels by the: 


orthodox critics. 
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The Nazis undertook great projects of public works, 
building government offices, stadiums, art gallaries, housing 
developments, etc. Hitler concerned himself personally in the 
architectural designs for these, picking Albert Speer as his 
favourite assistant. Typical were the enormous stadiums and 
meeting halls built on the outskirts of Nuremburg for the- 
annual party congresses. They were massive, plain, and dull. 
Munich, the ‘‘capital city of the movement’’, received unadorn- 
ed buildings to house the party offices and archives and two 
simple but awkward temples for the coffins. of the men who- 
were killed in the beer hall Putsch in 1923 and resulting in the 
imprisonment of Hitler. 

By and large the Nazi period was barren in respect of ” 
artistic and spiritual creation. Most of the creative minds of’ 
the Weimar years fled abroad or lived ‘in quiet obscurity. 
The Nazi period in this respect was ‘‘a dull, drab, and sterile- 
time’’. 

The Nazi state was police state. The degree of control by: 
‘terror achieved by the Nazis probably exceeded anything: 
ever known in history. The infamous Gestapo (Geheime- 
Staats Polizei, “‘secret state police’) was the principal organ of” 
the terror. 

The Nazis set up a strict censorship: and forbade the- 
printing of any material not completely in accord with their- 
ideology. Newspapers, radio, and motion pictures gave the: 
public only what the Nazis prescribed. It was a serious. 
punishable offence to listen to broadcasts from a foreign 
country over short-wave radio. Germans lived jin a sealed: 
cocoon to the extent that a powerful government was able to 
enforce its will. | 


The foreign policy of Hitler 


As already stated his major objective was to rid Germany - 
of the evil effects of the humiliating Treaty of Versailles. To 
begin with he fooled the European nations and pretended to: 
be anxious for peace while he was always preparing for war. 
He violated the treaty of Versailles by refusing to pay the: 
war indemnity. He began the territorial expansion andi 
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fortification of Germany. The valley of Saar which had been 
handed over to France by the Treaty of Versailles was 
taken over by Germany as a result of a’ referendum. In 1936 
he captured Rhineland. He entered into a non-aggression 
agreement with Poland for a ten years period. In 1936 he 
also signed a treaty with Italy and created the Rome Berlin 
axis and it was joined by Japan in 1937. Europe was now on 
the verge of being divided into hostile groups. The Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo axis which was aimed at communism really became a 
military alliance for aggression. 

In 1937 Hitler renounced the guilt clause of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In 1938 he succeeded in a Coup D’etat in Austria 
-and seized Sudentenland from Czechoslovakia. In 1939 he 
dismembered the rest of Czechoslvakia and seized Memel from 
Lithuania and invaded Poland. 

In Poland the Germans enlisted the support of traitors 
within the country. After twenty eight days of determined 
resistance the Poles surrendred. Their allies had failed them in 
the hour of need. Hitler’s conquest of Poland was a fitting 
reply to the British government’s policy of appeasement. 
“Chamberilan the British Prime Minister, had imagined that he 
had provided ‘‘peace for our time” by singing the Munich 
agreement. How false his hopes were to be proved! Only 
-six months latter in violation of the Munich Pact, Hitler had 
gobbled up Czechoslovakia. 

After the German attack on Poland, England and France 
decided to challenge Germany and declared war on 3rd 
‘September 1939. In November, Russia attacked Finland and 
followed it by attacks on Estonia, Latvia, Lithyuania. Germany 
helped her to take over a portion of Rumania. The Second 
world war had thus commenced. 

In April 1940, the Nazis took over Denmark and then Nor- 
way and Sweden were attacked. In May, the same year, 
Germany attacked Holland and Belgium. In the battle of 
Dunkirk the English suffered a stunning defeat. 

In June 1940 France fell. The fall of France was a rude 
shock. 

On June 22 1941, Hitler who sihee a no aggression 
pact with Russia invaded the country without giving reasons. 
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This only added to the list of violations of treaties and pacts 
by Hitler. 

After a gigantic struggle, which had singleness of purpose 
and great determination the British, Russians and Americans 
succeeded in turning the tables on Hitler and the year 1945 
turned out to be a year of victory. In that year Berlin was 
captured, Hitler committed suicide and Germany uncondi- 
tionally surrendered. History had moved full circle. It had 
seen the rise and fall of Hitler and the dominance of Nazis. 

Nationalism and Militarism in Japan (1928-1941)—A histori- 
cal background of its rise and growth. 

Nippon (the Land of the Rising Sun) is a group of islands 
with an area of 147,000 square miles—that is, equal to that of 
Poland or Finland and about 50% greater than that of Britain 
and about 1/13th the size of India prior to 1947 and a popula- 
tion almost 50 per cent more than that of Britain. The people 
were organised under a feudal society with an Emperor 
(Mikado) at the top and who was supposed to have been 
descended from the Sun God and has thus, been for centuries 
a sacred figure head. The real power was vested in the 
Shogun. He was like the Peshwa of the Maratha State in 
India in the eighteenth century. The office of the Shogun 
(Shogunate) became hereditary in certain dynasties and the last 
of these, the Tokugama ruled Japan from the later years of 
the seventeenth century until 1867. Below the Shoguns were 
the Daimios, great feudal barons who governed the provinces 
and were supported by the Samurai—a military caste. This 
feudal aristocracy absolutely dominated the mass of the 
Japanese people. 

Like China, Japan maintained its isolation for centuries. 
It was penetrated by the Portuguese discoveror, Pinto in 1542. 
He was followed by Christian missionaries, the chief of whom 
was: Francis Xavier, a Jesuit priest. Before the end of the 
century they had gained many thousands of converts. But a 
reaction, largely caused by the interference of the Christian 
bishops beyond their proper sphere, led, to a- series of awful 
massacres of the missionaries and their converts. In 1638 the 
Shoguns finally reverted to a policy of isolation even more 
rigid than that or China, which was maintained until the mid- 
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nineteenth century. Only the Dutch were allowed a single 
trading post and a strictly regulated comimerce. 

This isolation was brusquely interrupted in 1853, when an 
American fleet, under Commodor Perry, suddenly anchored off 
Yedo, the Shogun’s capital, and on behalf of the Government 
of the United States demanded redress for the cruel treatment 
of the crews of American whaling ships which had from time 
to time been cast on the Japanese coast. He demanded that 
such ships should have access to one or more Japanese ports, 
to refill, get provisions, and dispose off cargoes. A debate 
followed between Shogun and the Daimios. Some advocated 
complete abstention from all dealings with foreigners; but a 
majority decided to cpen relations with them in order to acquire 
the secret of their superior power. So in 1854 two ports were 
opened to American ships. Thus the isolation of Japan was 
ended by force twelve years after that of China. In contrast | 
with China, however, the transformation of Japan during the 
next half century has been the most astonishing phenomenon 
of the modern world. 


The Japanese Revolution (1867) ‘‘The Restoration.”’ 


The treaty of 1854 was the work of the Shogun, but it 
resulted in his overthrow by the conservative section of the 
Daimios, who supported the offended Mikado against the 
usurper. A civil war ensued, during which the people gave 
the reins to their hatred and contempt of foreign intruders. 
An Englishman was murderded in 1862 anda British fleet 
promptly bombared Kagoshima. This and a similar action 
and reaction at Shimonosekiin 1864 deeply impressed the 
conservative Daimios, who now became keen supporters of 
the policy of the ‘open door’. The Shogun died in 1867 
and the Mikado a few months latter. The last. Shogunate was 
abolished. The new Mikado, Mutsuhito abandoned his _hiera- 
tic seclusion at Kyoto in 1868, occupied the Shogun’s capital, 
Yedo. which was now renamed Tokyo, that is ‘‘Capital of the 
East’”’, and became once more the real ruler of Japan. 

An amazing revolution immediately followed. The Diamios 
and the Samurai voluntarily abandoned the feudal privileges. 
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which they had enjoyed for eight centuries. From 1863 Japan 
“*began to run after Western ideas as last as she could’’. The 
European system, military, naval, administrative, industrial 
and educational, was adopted with surprising rapidity and 
completeness and in a quarter of a century Japan became 
equal to a first class European power, as she quickly demon- 
strated in the field of power politics. 


The stupendous transformation was made possible by 
certain qualities which the Japanese reveal as strongly today, 
their intense and disciplined patriotism, reinforced by an 
absolutist feudal tradition, which is deeper than the thin 
veneer of democratic constitutionalism with which it was 
overlaid in 1890; their remarkable powers of assimilation, and 
the arrogant self-confidence of a physically sturdy race, which 
for centuries has accepted with pride the domination ofa 
militarist caste. They were and are convinced that they are 
_ innately superior to all foreigners and that, having acquired 
the weapons of the foreigners they will demonstrate that 
superiority and harvest its material results. Thus the Minister 
for War, General Araki, declared in July, 1932: ‘‘The spirit 
of the Japanese Nation is, by its nature, a thing that must be 
propagated over the seven seas and extended over the five 
continents. Anything that may hinder its progress must be 
abolished, even by force.’’ 


Without describing this process of modernization in detail, 
it may be mentioned that the European calendar was introduc- 
ed in 1873, and shortly afterwards a complete system of law 
and judicial procedure, modelled upon a comparative study of 
those of Europe was introduced. Public compulsory education 
was introduced only two years after Gladstone’s Education 
Act of 1870. Universities and technical schools were founded 
under State supervision. Foreign teachers were invited to the 
country; in 1884 English was introduced as a second language 
into schools. In 1890 a constitution, prepared after eight 
years’ comparative study, was promulgated. It established a 
Parliament of two chambers, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. The suffrage was granted to all men over 
twenty five years, who paid direct taxes amounting at first to 
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about twenty rupees and later to about thirteen rupees. But 
great prerogatives were reserved to the Emperor, and real 
political power still reclined, as in Bismarck’s German Empire,. 
in a conservative aristocracy. 

The reality and extent of this revolution was perhaps most 


fully appraised by Britain, which in 1894 admitted Japan 
to the comity of nations, voluntarily forgoing her extra- 


territorial rights, recognizing Japan, in short, as a great 
modern state. 


The Soin-Japanese War (1894-95) 


In 1894 a quarrel between Japan and China concerning 
the suzerainty over the “hermit kingdom” of Cho-sen (Korea), 
which each claimed, resulted in a war. Japan achieved a rapid 
and crushing victory. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki (April Ist, 
1895) a humiliated China was forced to accept the Japanese 
terms; to recognize the independence cf Korea (which the 
Japanese had marked for annexation in due time), to cede 
Formosa, the Liaotung peninsula, and the Pescadores or 
Liukiu islands, and to pay a heavy indemnity. At this point 
Russia intervened. 


Russia in the Far East 


The Russian government, at enmity with the British in the 
Near and Middle East, was perturbed by the result of the 
Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42 (the so-called “Opium War” 
and particularly by the British acquisition of the commercially 
and strategically valuable island of Hong Kong. So the able 
and forceful Muraviev was despatched in 1847 to initiate a 
forward policy in the Far East. In the course of the next 
thirteen years he pushed the Russian frontiers to the Korean 
border and founded the naval port of Vladivostok (‘‘Master 
of the East’). Russia now half encircled Manchuria. Further 
pressure resulted in 1875 in the acquisition of the island of 
Sakhalin, of which for atime the Russians had shared the 
possession with Japan. 

Provided with an abundance of French loan money which 
was part of the price of the Franco-Russian Alliance’ of ~ 
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1893-94—the Russian government in 1891 began to construct 
the Trans-Siberian railway, which was intended to terminate 
at Vladivostok and was already approaching the Manchurian 
border when the Japanese overwhelmed China in the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-95). 


The ‘‘Three Power Intervention” (1895) 


Russia, rebuffed in Europe, was unwilling to see a great 
sphereof expansion in the Far East controlled by the upstart 
Japan. ‘‘The Japanese’’, said Labanov, ‘‘would spread like a 
drop of oil on blotting paper’’. So Russia persuaded her new 
ally, France, and also Germany, to support her in depriving 
Japan of the Liat-tung peninsula and its valuable ice-free 
harbour, Port Arthur. ‘‘In the cause of peace and amity’’ and 
on the ground that ‘‘the possession of the peninsula of Liao- 
tung would be a constant menace to the capital of China, 
would render illusory the independence of Korea and would 
henceforth be a perpetual obstacle to the permanent peace of 
the Far East”. The Russian government advised Japan ‘‘to 
renounce the possession of Liaotung’’. Japan accepted the 
advice under duress. 


The Scramble for Concessions 


| Having apparently frustrated the Japanese, the Russian 

government proceeded to extend the Trans-Siberian railway to 
Vladivostock and to negotiate with Li Hung Chang, the subtle 
minister of the Empress Dowager of China, for authority to 
exploit Manchuria. In 1896 the Russo Chinese Bank was 
established, largely by means of French capital, to enable the 
Chinese government to pay the war indemnity. In return for 
this service Russia was to receive railway and telegraph con- 
cessions in Manchuria. So the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company was formed, which built a railway across Manchuria 
from China through Harbin to Vladivostok. 


Germany’s seizure of Kaio-chau 


Meanwhile an anti-foreign riot in Shantung resulted in the 
murder of two German missionaries on November Ist, 1897. 
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Ten days latter four German cruisers entered the harbour of 
Kaio-chau and proclaimed it a German possession. After 
some negotiation the German government obtained from 
China, by way of compensation for the murder, a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of Kaiochau and the fright to link it with the 
Chinese railway system. ‘‘We need a door into China’, said 
Marshall Von Bieberstein, the Foreign Minister. A naval 
squadron was despatched, under the command of the Kaiser’s 
brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to enforce Germany’s 
demands, and upon the eve of its departure the Kaiser advised 
his brother in the course of a famous speech, ‘‘Should any one 
attempt to affront us or infringe our just rights, then strike 
with a manled fist’. Germany built at Kaisochau the strong 
fortress of Tsingtao. 


Russia’s Demands 


The Russian government promptly followed up the 
German coup by demanding and obtaining from China a 
twenty five years lease of the end of Haio Tung peninsula 
including the valuable ice-free harbours of Port Luther and 
Daisen (Dalny). the rights to connect them with the Chinese 
Fastern Railway at Harbin and to maintain military and 
railwayguards along these lines as well as mineral and timber 
concessions. So Manchuria was occupied and garrisoned as 
if it were a Russian province. 

Britain’s take-over of Weihourser. 

Port Arthur had been used occasionally as anchorage for 
the British China fleet but when the British government pro- 
tested against its aberration to Russia, the Russian government 
produced a secret agreement which had been obtained from 
China giving Russia a prior and exclusive claim. Britain then 
obtained from China a lease of the port of Weitaiwe as a point 
of support in North China. 

Japan had been frustrated by an irresistible combination of 
Great Powers. She accordingly formed with Great Britain in 
1902 an alliance, which was periodically renewed until 1922, 
when it was denounced by Britain as having fulfilled its 
purpose. ) 
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The Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) 


Protected by the Alliance with Britain, Japan demanded 
the withdrawal of Russia from Liao-tung and Manchuria. 
When the Russian government equivocated, Japan declared 
War in February} 1904. Britain ‘“‘kept the ring’; Japan 
decisively defeated Russia and by the Treaty of Portsmouth 
(U.S.A.), August 1905, forced her to give up Liao-tung and 
her ice-free harbour of Port Arthur and to retrocede the 
southern portion of the island of Sakhalin, which she had 
seized in 1875. Both powers engaged to evacuate Manchuria 
which was restored to China, but Cho-sen (Korea) was 
recognized as a Japanese protectorate. Five years latter Japan 
annexed Korea. 

From this time, strong in ber own strength, in her remote- 
ness from the other Great Powers, and in her alliance with. 
Britain, she openly regarded China as a field of exploitation. 


Significance of the Russo-Japanese War 


The War resulted in the defeat of the Occidenta! giant, 
Russia, by the Oriental dwarf, Japan—a case of David over- 
throwing Goliath. (I. Samuel XVII. Heb.) It was a tremend- 
ous and shattering blow to the prestige of the Russian Bear. 

In Russia, in Japan, in China, in Europe also, the Russo- 
Japanese War produced important consequences. It checked 
for a time the Far Eastern advance of Russia, and recalled her 
once again to the Balkans and Near Eastern affairs. Inside 
Russia it precipitated the internal revolution which had been 
brewing. 

“To Japan the result of the war had been a matter of life 
and death. Had she been defeated, her ambitions, her pre- 
vious achievements, her whole policy, would have been ruined. 
Her victory gave her the succession to Russia in South Man- 
churia, an immense prestige, and a special position in relation 
to China, it gave her the lead in the Far East. From that date 
she entered openly into competition and rivalry with the 
European Powers in China, and embarked upon a blatant 
Imperialism which led her to annex Korea in 1910, to seize 
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Seantung, and put forward the ‘‘Twenty-one Demands” during 
the great War, and generally to enunciate theories and con- 
ceive a policy which have made her the supreme problem of 
the Pacific entanglement. 

‘‘In China the war gave a double impetus, on the one side 
to the Western nations who resumed, with Japan as their 
serious rival, the struggle for opportunities and powers, who 
wrangled over railways and loans, who struggled to outdo 
each other, until once again they were forced to a policy of 
co-operation as the only alternative to a mutual destruction. 
On the other hand it gave a profound impetus to the awaken- 
ing of China. Ten years before the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95 together with the International scramble for conces- 
sions, had led to the Boxer riots; the Russo-Japanese War and 
the second period of European encroachments received its 
answer in the Chinese Revolution of 1911”. 


Japanese Imperialism (1914-18) 


When the World War broke out in 1914, Jopan rapidly be- 
came the dominant power in the Far East. Her first action 
was as anally of Britain, to declare war on Germany on 
August 23,1914. She captured the strong German fortress of 
Tsingtao, occupied Kaiochau and Shantung and. seized the 
German islands in the northern Pacific Ocean. 


The ‘‘Twenty-one Demands’’ (1915) 


Although China, like Japan, had declared war on the 
Central European Powers, the Japanese government in 
January 1915, presented to the Chinese President, Yuan Shih 
Kai, one of the most extraordinary documents in the history 
of the Far East, the famous ‘‘Twenty-one Demands’’, which 
amounted to a military, political and financial protectorate.* 


*The ‘“‘Twenty-one Demands’”’ consisted of five groups. The first 
group related to Shantung,t he second to Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, the third to certain coal and iron concessions, the fourth wasa 
simple and comprehensive demand for the non alienation of all Chinese 
gulfs, harbours, and coasts, and the fifth, consisting of six articles, Ceman- 
ded the appointment of Japanese advisers, the purchase of Japanese muni- 
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The Chinese Government was obliged to yield** and the Allied 
Powers to acquiesce. 


Langsing-Ishii Agreement 


In November, 1917, the government of United States of 
America by this Agreement formally recognized that ‘*territor- 
ial propinquity’” gave Japan ‘‘special interests’ in China. In 
other words, the United States was committed to the Japanese 
claim upon Shantung. 

Taking the fullest advantage of the preoccupation of all 
the other Great Powers, Japan gained complete control of 
China and established a military occupation and administra- 
tion of Manchuria, Shantung, and Inner Mongolia in the 
north and Fukien in the south. Moreover, upon the outbreak 
of the Russian Revolution her troops, in co-operation with 
American forces, occupied the whole of Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal, including the island of Sakhalin, and showed their 
intention of retaining permanently at least the whole of 
maritime Siberia. 


Japan and China at the Peace Conference of Paris (1919) 


At the Peace Conference Shantung was the main bone of 
contention between Japan and China. The former naturally 
wanted to gobble it, while the latter demanded its restoration 
to her. China besides demanded the abolition of extra-territori- 
ality and tariff autonomy, the cancellation of foreign ‘spheres 
of influence’ the withdrawal of foreign.troops, foreign postal 
and telegraph offices, of foreign concessions. On all sides 
China received only disappointment. With regard to Shantung 
Britain, France and Italy were already pledged to support 
Japan; President Wilson, who declared himself ignorant of 


tions, the privilege of religious propaganda, police control and an economic 
- preference, amounting in Fukein (province of China on the China Sea) to 
practical] dominance. 


**Pressure of two kinds was brought upon Yuan Shih Kaito ac- 
cept the ‘’Demands’’. In the first place was offered ‘promotion’, political 
support for his own imperial schemes: in the second he was threatened 
‘with war. 
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the Langsing-Ishii agreement, was induced to cast his vote on. 
the same side by Japan’s threat to stand out from the League 
of Nations if she were not satisfied. __ 

So the German rights in Shuntung went to Japan. The- 
other demands of China were put aside as not relevant to the 
discussion. The Chinese delegates departed practically empty-- 
handed, refusing to sign the Treaty, and China, outwitted and: 


betrayed, gave herself over in bitterness to a more violent 
nationalism. 


Post-War Japan 


After the War the Japanese had no political fricnds—The 
Japanese had over reached themselves during the Great War,. 
and had earned the profound distrust of the victorious Allies. 
Moreover the Soviet Russians had by 1922 re-established them- 
selves in maritime Siberia, which Britain, the United States of” 
America, and France forced the Japanese to abandon, as well 
as their territorial aim in Shantung. In 1922 the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was superseded by a Quadruple Alliance 
between Britain, the U.S.A., France, and Japan. In the same 
year Japan was compelled to agree to the Nine-Power Treaty 
(between the U.S.A., Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands and Portugal), which professed 
to guarantee the territorial integrity of China and the commer- 
cial principle of ‘‘the open door’. This was, on Paper, a 
negation of her 1915 treaty with China and of her actual 
position in respect of that unhappy country. In 1922 also 
Japan reluctantly agreed to the Naval Pact by which she 
accepted the 3:5:5 ratio of tonnage in relation to Britain and 
the United States of America. In 1925 the Maritime Province 
of Siberia and the northern half of Sakhalin were formally 
restored to the U.S.S.R. 

Plutocratic sway in Japan—Japan had now become,. 
nevertheless, the third greatest Power in the world, wholly 
bent upon the military and commercial domination of the Far 
East. A patriotic and highly disciplined population of nearly 
seventy millions, united in their sacred allegiance to the 
Mikado, was organized under the political control of two 
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ereat groups, the Seiyukai, which represented a militarist 

aristocracy with an ancient tradition of feudal authority ; and 

Minseito, which represented organized plutocracy. It has. 
been estimated that eight families* controlled one quarter of” 
Japan’s wealth and completely dominated her industry, com-- 
merce and finance. | 

Japan’s occupation of Manchuria—Meanwhile confusion 
grew worse confounded in republican China, which by the end: 
of 1929 threatened complete disruption. In 1930, however, 
Chiang Kai Shek with the assistance of the ‘Young Marshol’”’ 
defeated a combination of Mongolian ‘‘war lords’’. But his 
further progress was halted by the Japanese. The Manchurian 
pear was ripe for plucking. Seizing upon an “incident” they: 
occupied Manchuria in 1931, declared a protectorate, and in 
March 1932, proclaimed it the state of Manchukuo,,. placing. 
the Manchu, Henry Pu Yi, on the throne as a puppet 
emperor. 

Manchuria became an International Issue, Dilatoriness of the: 
League of Nations—The Chinese appeal to the League of” 
Nations—from which Japan shortly afterwards gave the requi- 
site two years’ notice of withdrawal—was futile. The action 
of the League was dilatory and impotent. The Chinese Govern-- 
ment invoked its intervention on September 21st, 1931. The 
Council appointed the Lytton Commission in January 1932. 
~The Commission, after spending ten months in investigation, . 
tendered a report unfavourable to Japan and suggested among 
other things, that Manchuria should be considered autono-- 
mous state under Chinese rule. With only one dissenting vote: 
(that of Japan) the Assembly of the League, to which the 
matter had been referred. unanimously approved the report. 
But nothing was done to implement it. The Japanese had. 
annexed Manchuria despite International guarantees and the 
unanimous opposition of the League. From that time the 
‘authority of the League of Nations as an International arbiter- 
declined lamentably, until in the Italo-Ethitopean conflict 
Signor Mussolini administered what proved a coup de grace 


*Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Asano, Sumitoma, Shibusawa, Suzuki, Okura. 
and Yasuda. 
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a (finishing blow) to its principles in the realm of “‘real 
mpolicy”’ 


Anti-Japanese Stance in China 


The steady expansion of a naked-military control of China 
by the Japanese provoked intense hatred. Chiang Kai Shek 
“was strangely passive towards the Japanese; but nation-wide 
«inti-Japanese propaganda and boycott, and the frequent 
recurrence of ‘‘incidents”’ led to a destructive Japanese bom- 
‘bardment, in February 1932, of the forts and §settlements 
immediately north of Shanghai and a Japanese military 
occupation of the area, from which they withdrew in May 
only after protracted International Negotiation. ; 


‘Political Effects of the Economic Blizzard of 1929-31 


Meanwhile the economic depression, which rapidly enve- 
loped the world in 1930, produced a two-fold political effect : 
(i) it sharply emphasized the division of the Great Powers 
‘into two groups, the ‘‘haves”—Britain, United States of 
America, France, and perhaps Russia—and the ‘“‘have nots’, 
‘which included Italy, Germany, and Japan. Incidentally the 
‘haves’? were the democratic nations. (ii) It provoked a mood 
of militant extremism in the ‘‘have not’’ nations; exacerbated 
‘them against the democratic ‘‘haves”’, and fostered the milita- 
rist section and the policy of aggression. 


‘Nationalism and the Rise of Militarism and Fascism in Japan 


Truly asserts Yanaga, ‘‘The contact with the nineteenth 
century nationalism of the West made possible the develop- 
‘ment of a modern nationalism, more intense than the vague 
sort of nationalism which had obtained throughout the feudal 
period’’. 

The year 1901 witnessed the birth of a new ultra-nationalist 
society—‘‘The Black Dragon Society’’—which was devoted to 
‘the promotion of domestic reforms and overseas expansion. 
‘Ultranationalism had its advocates even among University 
Professors. Two of them namely Uestugi Shinkichi and Kakehi 
Katsuhiko established the Paulcwnia Society to promote 
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patriotism and counteracting the evil effects of liberalism. 

With democracy becoming popular during the first World War 

efforts were made to check the growth of militarism and to 

free the workers from oppression and exploitation. Even the 

Zaibatsu made large scale contributions to the political parties. 

to overthrow the military and to keep in check those rightist 

organisations which were supporting the military with the 
principles of chauvinism. They left no stone unturned in order 

-to discredit and demolish the military. To achieve their objec- 

‘tive they even enlisted the support of labourers and peasants. 

| To counteract this, the Black Dragon Society, condemn- 

‘ed democracy and liberal movements as Un-Japanese. In 1908 

the Rominkai was started and it become the focal point for: 

anti-democratic and anti-socialist activities. 

- In 1918 the nationalist Rosokai was organised by Dr.. 

Okawa Shumei, Professor Mitsukawa Kametro and others. 

et the avowed object of devoting itself entirely to the 

problem of the reconstruction of the Nation. Though opposed 
to Marxism, Okawa and Mitsukawa were impressed with the 
work Kita Ikki—History of the Chinese Revolution—and 

‘brought him back from Sranghai and started a new society 

Yuzonsha and was concerned mainly with propaganda. This 

combination worked till 1923 when Okawa and Kita broke 

‘up and became formidable rivals. 

- In his work “Outline for the Reconstruction of Japan’’, 
ita proposed the reconstruction of the nation around the 
ilitary and enlightened citizens. An important part of his. 

# was to strengthen Japan’s military power as a means of 

establishing international justice. This work which was. 

published in 1919 became the bible of the ultranationalists, 
poth civilian and military and exercised a_ tremendous. 
influence on the period of the thirties. 

The Japan Nationalist Society was formed in 1919 and 

foordinated its activities with that of Rominkai. It was 

ollowed in 1922 with the League for the Prevention of Com- 
munism. It championed the cause of Imperial rule and observ- 

d the first ‘Patriotic Day”. In pursuit of its programme, it 

yven resorted to force in dealing with the anarchists. The 

rear 1923 witnessed the birth of three more nationalist organi- 
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sations. The summer of 1923 witnessed the creation of 
‘National Association for the Study of the Military Affairs. 
Its aim was to spread and popularise military ideas and 
‘knowledge and for the promotion of nationalism. 

In order to direct national thought in the right direction, 
tthe Cherry Blossom Society was formed. It was a breakaway 
group of the Japan Nationalist Society. The Radical Youth 
‘Party on the other hand began publishing ‘‘Japanese Thought’ 
‘for the spread and understanding of nationalist ideas. 

The strength of the Nationalist movement was evident 

from the celebration of the Empire Foundation Day on Feb. 
11th, 1926. Its corallary was the establishment of Empire 
‘Foundation Society. It aimed ultimately to the abolishment of 
Parliamentary System, political and proletarian parties because 
these were considered to be inconsistent with Japan’s body 
politic. 
‘‘The reactionary character of the nationalistic movement” 
‘says Yanaga, ‘“‘grew out of the highly irrational ultranation- 
-alism and chauvinistic patriotism, calling for free sacrifice of 
‘life, whenever necessary. Basically the movement was an 
emotional one, which appealed almost entirely to the senti- 
‘ments of religious veneration of the Emperor”. | 

Yanaga further adds that ‘“‘In a sense, Japanese fascism 
‘was the manifestation of determined opposition against 
‘Western concepts of liberalism and socialism as well as com- 
munism and was directed against Western influences in general 
which were thought to threaten the pattern of Japanese life 
and culture to the detriment of national security. It was there- 
fore authoritarian, antiparlimentarian, antidemocratic, 
opposed to disarmament and suspicious of the League of 
Nations. It was also a Pan Asiatic movement, unafraid and 
unhesitant regarding the use of force’. 

The economic difficulties were aggravated by the economic 
depression and the consequent financial panic. While the 
sass of the people were suffering untold hardships caused by 
widespread unemployment and agrarian difficulties, the politi- 
‘cal parties together with the Zaibatsu were indulging in 
corruption and nafarious activities. Scandal upon scandal 
caused serious damage to political parties and government. 
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‘The party government stood totally discredited. The public 
‘confidence was totally shaken if not completely destroyed. 
‘There was enough justification for the launching of antidemo- 
‘cratic, anti-parliamentary propaganda by the military and the 
right wing organisations. ‘‘The general public discontent at 
‘the existing state of affairs was too good an opportunity for 
the reactionaries to miss.” (Yanaga). 

No method of exposing the political parties and the 
Zaibatsu was spared and a rift was created between the public 
and the parties that be. In 1930 when the Navy Minister 
Admiral Takarabe came back from the London Naval Confe- 
rence he was accused of having sold his country and was 
‘denounced as a traitor. 

In September 1930 the Cherry Society was forme d by 
a few officers. The society explained the degeneration 
of the military in terms of the decline in morale caused by 
‘peace and the lack of determination and ‘direction among 
the officers. These officers were certain that what had 
happened to the Navy as a result of the London Naval Treaty 
‘was bound to happen to the army fin the shape of some 
‘disarmament agreement in the near future. 

The Cherry Society drew up a list of the ills that afflicted 
‘the nation. They were 

(1) Corrupt political parties and high ranking government 
officials: 

(2) Self-centred capitalists and nobility; 

(3) The pernicious influence of the media of mass commu- 
“cation; 

(4) Serious agrarian distress; 

(5) Economic depression and unemployment; 

(6) Existence of ‘Unhealthy thought Organisations”’,; 

(7) The existence of a decadent culture; 

(8) The lack of patriotism of students; 
(9) The rapacity and greed of officials to safeguard their 


“own positions and interests. 


This amounted to an indictment of the government and 


the powers that be and in the circumstances it was the army 


“that. ought to undertake national reconstruction, for the 
sgovernment was ineffective and capable of doing nothing. 


” 
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What was obviously required was a change in the composition 
of government so as to enable the group to bring about 
national reconstruction. 


The Rise of Militarism and Fascism in Japan 


In Japan, where military power had been developed out of 
proportion to the country’s wealth, the militarists in 1930: 
violently assailed the Minseito Cabinet accusing it of a cons- 
piracy with the plutocrats to exploit the depression in their 
interest. In November the Premier, Hamaguchi, was shot. In 
1931 the radical elements of the army planned a coup d’etat. 
but it collapsed because of General Ugaki’s change of mind. 
The plot known as the March Plot would have resulted in the 
blowing up of the Headquarters of the two major political 
parties, Seiyuki and Minseito and the residence of the Prime. 
Minister. Troops were to surround the Diet building and cut 
off all possible communication with outside agencies. 

Another group of disenchanted army officers created the 
Manchurian Incident on September 18, 1931. It was caused. 
by the Kwantung Army. Following the Manchurian Incident. 
_appeared the October Plot. This Plot was planned by Lt. 
“Generals Koiso and Tatekawa, Major General Nagata and 
Okawa Shumei. The coup which was to be carried out on. 
October 24 was discovered by the gendarmerie a week earlier 
and the leaders of the plot arrested from their meeting place 
in Tokyo. The plot intended to wipe out the entire government 
while a cabinet meeting was going on at the Premier’s official 
residence by means of an overall attack. Fleet Admiral Togo 
was to be sent to the Emperor that the “‘Ne pal Risen Power’’, 
be asked to form a government. 

This was followed by the murder of Premier Inukai on. 
May 15th, 1932. The affair brought to light the fact that the 
military was opposed to political parties. Two days after the- 
cold blooded murder of Inukai it was revealed by the News- 
papers that the Vice Chief of General Staff Mazaki Gendar-- 
merie Commander in Chief Hata and some others had called. 
on the War Minister and asked him to inform Prince Saionji 
that the armed forces were totally opposed to party govern-- 
ment. Under the circumstances, Admiral Saito formed a: 
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temporary non-party government. Though it was hoped that 
Party government would be restored when conditions were 
more congenial, yet it was not to be. It proved merely to be 
change from a party government to a non-party military 
dominated government. In fact the May 15th incident sounded 
the death knell of Party government. Two months after the 
Saito cabinet was formed, General Mato Nabuyoshi was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Kwantung Army, 
Governor. General of Kwantung Territory and concurrently 
Ambassador to Manchukuo. The combining of military, 
administrative and diplomatic powers in one person was 1n- 
dicative of the direction in which the wind was blowing and 
also of the position that the military had come to occupy. 
Another plot to liquidate the Saito Cabinet was discovered on 
July 10, 1933 but it was disclosed only on September 16, 1935, 
more than two years latter. The trial which began in the 
Supreme Court on November 9th, 1937 ended on March 15th 
1941 with all the forty four defendants being acquitted. 
Admiral Saito’s government was followed by the Okada 
Ministry in July 1934. These governments were fascist in 
temperament and policy but the civilian and industrial element 
continued to exercise some restraint upon the militarists. At 
the end of 1935 the moderate Admiral Saito became the 
personal adviser of the Emperor Mutsuhito. At the general 
election of February 1936, the Minseito party, which support- 
ed the Okada government, increased in strength; the small 
proletarian Shakai Taishuto party doubled its members; the 
Seiyukai and Fascist groups were correspondingly weakened. 
A military revolt was engineered before the end of the month. 
A group of young officers launched a well planned and pre- 
meditated attack on the offices of the newspaper Asahi and 
murdered Premier Okada, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Admiral Saito, Inspector General of Military Education 
Watanable and wounded Finance Minister Takahashi and 
Grand Chamberlain Admiral Suzuki. These young officers 
had launched their murdering attack in the belief that they 
could save the nation from impending disaster, which accord- 
ing to them was being brought about by the political parties, 
the Palace advisers, the Elder Statesmen, the Zaibatsu and the 
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administrators. On the 28th February 1936 the Public learnt 
the details of the plot. Premier Okada had a miraculous escape 
through a case of mistaken indentity. In fact his brother-in- 
law Colonel Matsuo who had a striking resemblance had fallen 
victim. The Martial Law was imposed and all rail traffic into 
the capital was stopped and telephone connections with the 
outside world were suspended, in order to deal with the 
insurgents. After surrounding their hideout, General Kashii, 
the martial-law Commander in chief issued an ultimatum to 
the insurgents to surrender together with an appeal couched 
in language admonishing the troops and emphasising loyalty 
to the Emperor. The appeal worked and after four days of 
animated suspense the insurgents surrendered and the whole 
episode ended without a shot being fired. The trial was speed- 
ily carried out and only after 4 months the guilty had been 
punished. Colonel Aizawa was executed along with thirteen 
army officers and four civilians. What was disturbing was the 
fact that hitherto the attacks which had been directed against 
the palace advisers and party leaders had now been against 
the army itself for Inspector General of Military Education 
Watanabe had been killed. With the liquidation of the insur- 
gents the army was now in full control of the State affairs. 
The assassins had been punished but the militarists controlled 
the situation. | 
Okada resigned and foreign Minister Hirota was nominat- 
ed Premier—a political dark horse. While Hirota was trying 
to form a Cabinet, the War Minister made his position clear 
in no uncertain terms. Teranchi, the War Minister stated, 
“The New Cabinet, charged with the heavy responsibility of 
seeing the nation safely through the crisis, should possess 
both the spirit and the vigour to pursue strong positive policies 
and that it must not have liberal tendencies or continue to 
persist in negative and conservative policies and compromises 
which preserve the status quo. The renovation of national 
admini:tration by means of positive policies is the army’s 
unanimous wish. Compromise and conservatism could not be 
the proper means by which to save the situation’’. Hirota 
accepted all the demands of the army as also its conditions. 
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Seeing the direction in which the wind was blowing the 
Zaibatsu began to change its stance and the National Federa- 
‘tion of Industrial Associations also began to soften its attitude 
‘to the army. The move towards fascism had begun and having 
realized that the political parties had become ineffective and 
forfeited public confidence and support, the Zaibatsu was 
inclined to support the army programme rather than struggle 
‘against it. 

One single step that paved the way for the ascendancy of 
the military was the promulgation of the Imperial Ordinance 
No. 63 for the Army and No. 64 for the Navy dated May 
1936. It restored the active status requirement of service 
‘Ministers. It provided the army with a powerful weapon and 
the way for the eventual establishment of a totalitarian regime 
under its control. This very active status requirement was 
used to overthrow the Hirota government in January 1937. 
‘The Emperor then nominated the moderate General Ugaki as 
‘Premier but the Army refused to obey a government by politi- 
‘cians. Ugaki gave up asserting that the country was threaten- 
ed with an aggressive military despotism. In February 1937 
‘General Hayashi formed a government completely subservient 
to the Army. It may be noted that the seven point programme 
of national political renovation as announced by the Hirota 
‘Cabinet on August 25th, 1936 was only the army’s blue-print 
about the Cabinets that followed. 

Hamada Kunimatsu—the Seuyukai miember launched a 
blistering attack on January 21st, 1937 the day the Diet assem- 
bled after the year end recess. He accused the army of install- 
ing themselves as the ‘‘propulsive power” of the Japanese 
body politic and pointed out that the people were not unaware 
of the political philosophy of the army that was encouraging 
dictatorial tendencies which threatened to destroy the amity 
‘and cooperation between the military and the people. 
‘This was obviously the last desperate effort by the political 
parties to check the rising tide of military power. 


On March 3lst, the last day of the Diet, Premier Hayashi 
‘dissolved the Diet and the election that followed saw the 
‘return with an absolute majority of the opposition parties. 


oom 
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The verdict of the people having gone against him, Hayashi 
Cabinet resigned on May 31st, 1937. 

Hayashi was succeeded by Prince Konoe who was accept- 
able to all—the military and the political parties alike, 
Konoe’s government could not stand up to or ignore the 
wishes of the army. In fact the Konoe cabinet was an exten-. 
sion of the Hirota and Hayashi Cabinet. 

The army’s effort to establish a totalitarian structure Somncd 
momentum as the year 1937 progressed and this was greatly 
increased after the outbreak of hostilities in China. In the 
spring of 1938 the General Mobilization Law became operative. 
and it gave blanket war time legislative powers to the Cabinet 
and suspended parliamentary government. This was a signal, 
triumph for the army and it paved the way for the legal esta- 
blishment for totalitarian regime. Military preparations were 
stepped up during the later half of 1938. Military training 
was made compulsory in all the schools of the country. 


Before, the year 1938 ended political parties showed. 
signs of break up. The Senyukai by 1939 had three splinter. 
groups. Tohokai broke up and its existence ended. Conditions. 
for a single party in Japan were becoming bright and by 1940 
the country was in a mood to support a totalitarian structure. 
Prince Konoe became Prime Minister for the second ‘time in. 
1940 and he strove hard to devote his entire energy to the. 
creation of a truely unified national political structure, with, 
its base in the people and not on the old political parties. The 
polititical parties completely vanished from the scene as they; 
were all eager to join the new structure bond wagon. 

The militarists were in absolute control of Japan and: 
they aimed at a grandiose scheme of aggression on the main- 
land. The industrial and commercial magnets had accepted: 
militarist domination. Since the beginning of the depression, 
and the consequent devaluation of the currency, agriculturists. 
had been utterly impoverished and the standard of the life of 
industrial employees had been greatly lowered but Japanese. 
trade had increased by 70 per cent in volume and about 120. 
per cent in currency value and Japan had become the third: 
commercial nation in the world. The industrial and commer-. 
cial magnets had accepted the principle that ‘“‘trade follows. 
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the flag’? and envisaged an absolute monopoly of the Chinese 
market. 


Japan’s campaign of invasion and aggression in China 


The aggression in China had developed constantly. In 
1933 Jehol was annexed to Manchuko. Early in 1935 Chahar 
was occupied. In November 1935, Hopei and Shantung were 
included in an ‘‘Autonomous Federation for Joint Defence 
against Communism.’ During 1936 the Japanese army 
occupied Sulyuan (Inner Mongolia). The whole of northern 
China was now either annexed, or embraced within a_protec- 
torate which was preliminary to annexation. Since the final 
triumph of the militarists in Japan the leaders of the army had 
aimed at the destruction of the Nanking government and the 
complete control of southern China. They ‘‘invited’’ Chiaing 
Kai Shek to accept Japanese advisers and Japanese military 
‘support in restoring order and suppressing communism in 
central and southern China. (It must be remembered that 
there were probably fifty million Chinese in the central pro- 
vinces living under a communist regime). 


Japan’s repudiation of International Pacts 


Since 1931 Japan had engendered widespread interna- 
tional suspicion and hostility by her flagrant violation of the 
League Covenant, the Nine-Power Treaty (1928) and the 
Naval Pact. She had attempted to promulgate a ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine” of the Far East, which other nations were not 
prepared to accept. In 1930 she secured a new naval ratio of 
7:10: 10inrelation to Britain and the United States of 
America, but she repudiated this pact and entered into a naval 
race with those powers. 


Economic need and imperialist aspirations provided the in- 
‘centive and the excuse for the reckless policy of Japan 


The reckless policy of the military extremists who then 
ruled Japan had been stimulated, rather than checked by the | 
recent shrinkage of Japanese trade, which since 1930 had 
‘supported their huge military and naval budget at the expense 
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of other national functions. The perceptible decline had been 
due partly to the progressive recovery of the western industrial 
nations, and partly to the economic repercussion of a strong 
anti-Japanese sentiment abroad, and most particularly and 
naturally in China. 

Japan Joined Hands with the Fascists Powers in Europe. 
**Anti-Comintern Pact’’ (1936) 

Presuming that Russia had been emasculated by recent 
internal dissension, and knowing that they had alienated 
many nations, including all the democracies, the leaders of the 
Japanese army dictated to their government a policy ofa 
rapproachment with the Fascist Powers which would leave them 
free to complete the absorption of China. At the end of 
November, 1936, they entered into agreements with Italy and 
Germany, which are closely reminiscent of the diplomatic 
methods of Metternich. For example, Clause II of the treaty 
with Germany states: 

The two high contracting parties will jointly invite third’ 
parties whose domestic peace is endangered by the disruptive 
activities of the communist International, to consult with 
each other concerning measures to combat this activity, and to 
execute these measures in close cooperation with each other”. 

Section B of Supplementary Protocol to this treaty states: 

“The competent authorities of both high contracting 
parties will, within the framework of existing laws, take strict 
measures against those who, at home or abroad, directly or 
indirectly, are active in the service of the Communist Interna- 
tional or lend assistance to its disruptive work.” 

So protected, the Japanese proceeded in 1937 to complete 
the conquest of China, which to the most extreme of them was. 
to be a mere prelude to vaster aggression. One remembers for 
example, the Tanaka Memorandum* (1927) : ‘In order to 
conquer the world, we must first conquer China...... In order 
to conquer China, we must first conquer Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Sooner or later we shall have to fight against Soviet 
Russia......One day we shall have to fight against America’’. 


*The authenticity of this memorial, said to have been presented by. 
the Premier to the Emperor, is denied by the Japanese Government. 
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In the meantime Chiang Kai Shek and the Kuomintang 
were carrying on a chaotic campaign against separatist ““war 
lords” and communist leaders in China. In the course of this 
campaign Chian Kai Shek was kidnapped in December 1936 
by the Communist General Chang Hsuchliang the ‘Young 
Marshal’, at Sianfu, capital of Shensi Province. Now the 
Chinese communists and the northern ‘‘war lords’? were the 
champions of opposition to Japanese aggression. In the 
negotiations for his release Chiang Kai Shek agreed to cease 
his attacks upon these two groups and to form with them a 
united ‘‘Popular Front’’ against the Japanese. So, in response 
to Japanese manoeuvres, a Kuomintang-Soviet rapproachment 
was restored. Declarations of friendship were exchanged 
between the two governments. 

An intensified anti-Japanese propaganda and boycott 
ensued throughout China, hostile “‘incidents’’ became more 
numerous, clashes between Japanese “‘military police’? and 
Chinese officials and civilians grew more frequent, until finally 
Japan issued an ultimatum, demanding a complete cessation of 
Chinese opposition to her efforts to eradicate communism and 
to restore and maintain order in China. Not receiving a reply 
which she considered satisfactory, she opened a campaign of 
invasion and agression in China in 1937, whose ruthlessness 
shocked the world. By the end of 1939 she had secured a hold 
over most of the North China provinces. She had obviousiy 
been encouraged by the increasing triumph of the aggressive 
spirit in Europe at that time. | 


e 
Economic Basis of Japanese Expansionism 


The most urgent problem of Pacific politics since 1894 
had been that of Japanese expansion. Let us examine the 
economic basis of that expansion. 

A very high birth-rate intensified the problems of over- 
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population in the small Japanese Islands*. Emigration to the 
American or Australian continents was forbidden to her by 
rigid immigration policies designed to protect the American 
and Australian standard of living from Japanese competition 
or undercutting. Japanese colonization in China was unprofi- 
table in that it brought Japan face to face with Chinese 
antagonism and into competition with the still lower standard 
of living of Chinese and Korean coolies. Economically Japan 
was becoming increasingly dependent upon the outside world, 
upon imports of food and raw materials and industrially upon 
her exports, Her chief export, silk was a commedity which in 
itself was dependent upon a high level of world prosperity, and 
when under the growing economic depression, the United 
States and other countries began to protect their own indus- 
tries and close their markets to Japanese manufactures by high 
tariffs, her plight became desperate and pitiable. Her own 
industries had not a sufficient backing of capital to support a 
period of strain, and her ‘economic area’ was too small to be 
protected by tariffs. 


Difficulties of Japan at the outbreak of the Second World War 


Despite Japan’s hold over most of the North China 
provinces, she was in a quandary at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. She was confronted with a hardening 
Chinese nationalism which was passing from an_ anti-British, 
through an anti-Russian, into an anti-Japanese phase. She 
could not yet overcome Chinese resistance, which was ‘finding 
new refugees and new centres in the western provinces’. She 
had antagonized the powers. Nor had she yet secured the 
desired economic control, even over her conquered areas, and 
she had seriously embarrassed her own finances at home 

*The population of Japan had been steadily increasing since 1894, 
and stood at 105,226,101 at the time of the Second World War. India 
though thirteen times larger in size than Japan, then had a population of 
388,800,000. In other words, the density of population of Japan then was 
three to four times larger than that of India. 
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Nationalism and Militarism in Japan (1928-1941)— 
-A Summing up. 

The Meiji era had made Japan one of the highly indus- 
‘trialized countries of the world. The Russo-Japanese War 
(1905) was a pointer to the development of Japan militarily. 
Japan allied herself with Britain in the first world war and 
extracted some benefits from the Peace Treaty of 1919. 
‘Subsequently she became the permanent member of the 
League of Nations. 

In the year 1932 the Japanese Prime Minister was 
‘murdered by a fanatic for advocating peace. This was one of 
‘the murders inspired by militarists and extreme nationalists 
‘and implemented by secret societies like the Black Dragon. 

During the 1930’s the militarits set up a Fascist govern- 
ment in Japan. As aresult many liberals and radicals were 
executed. The Press and schools and the radio became the 
agent of the Fascist propaganda. The Japanese progandists 
urged the Asians to follow Japan’s lead and drive out the 
westerners from the Orient. In reality the hidden objective 
~was to enable Japan to politically and economically dominate 


the Far East. 
During the 1930’s the increassing tensions in the newly 


‘industrialized Japanese state were subsumed in military 
advantures abroad which culminated in war with China and 

‘the United States. Fascism, ultra-nationalism and militarism 
are terms often used to contrast this period with the 1920's. 

A number of questions which are central to the problem arise 

and this is essential to understanding what was happening 

‘during these years. Was the 1920’s a period of emerging 
‘democratic forces which were thwarted in the 1930’s? Was 
the increased diversifications of Japanese society in the 

1920’s—modern intelligentia, industrial workers, a_ salaried 

‘white collared class—reflected in progressive reforms ? Or did 
‘the reforms represent little change in the essentially authori- 
“tarian political system established in the Constitution of 1889 
and there was no real move towards genuine democratic 

institutions ? 
By and large, there is little evidence of the trend towards 
‘the extension of political and economic power to the Japanese 
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people themselves or to a truly democratic Diet in the 1920’s. 
Universal male suffrage was no doubt granted in 1925 but in 
the same year the government passed the notorious Peace 
Prevention Law which was used to repress groups regarded 
as leftist extremists. General prosperity was also marred by 
the catastrophic Tokyo earthquake of 1923. Added to this was. 
the poverty of the rural population. 

The economic depression and Japan’s increasing military 
involvement on the mainland of Asia led the government to 
increasingly suppress dissenting groups and political parties. 
The mid thirties saw increasing attacks on labour and peasant 
tenant unions. The assassination of leading politicians and 
businessmen in the mid thirties was a threat of the stability of 
the political system and resulted in the ascendancy of the 
military. These events made the beginning of what is called 
Japanese Fascism. 

Following the murder of prime minister Inukai in 1932 
the military cabinet which came into power embarked on 
military adventures abroad and the Japanese invasion of 
China was possibly the outcome of the imperialistic traditions 
inherent in the foreign policy of the Meiji oligarchs. Japanese 
industrialisation necessitated the need for new markets and 
raw materials beyond its borders and this defined the frame- 
work of Japanese policy until the end of the Second World 
War. Japanese interest in Manchuria, Northern China and 
Korea was obvious even before the 1930’s and the Sino- 
Japanese War of (1894-1995) and the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) were fought to protect Japan’ special position in 
the area. Economic interests provoked the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Manchuria and the creation of the puppet state or 
Manchukuo. The Japanese policy resulted in scores of military 
clashes and resulted in the outbreak of the war between China 
and Japan in 1937. | 

What enabled the militarists to wield so much power was. 
the fact that the feudal spirit of the Samurai which glorified 
the warriors and fanatical nationalism had remained really 
strong. Further Japan’s island position had protected it from 
any large scale invasion and isolated as it was, the Japanese 
developed nationalistic tendencies even before modern times. 
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and they felt different from others. Further this spirit of 
nationalism was strengthened by the concept of Emperor 
worship. Shintoism preached blind obedience and even gave 
their lives to the sacred rulers. 

There was little real democracy in the constitution of 
1868. This made it possible for military leaders to dominate 
civilians. These militarists had won territory for Japan in the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1895, the Russo-Japanese war (1905). 
and World War I. They had earned prestige for themselves. 
Many of the Japanese capitalists fearing that the militarists 
might provoke a war, favoured a peaceful policy. Therefore 
to offset and counter these militarists, the moderates who 
were in control of the government in the 1920’s cooperated 
with other governments and signed treaties like those of the 
Washington Naval disarmament conference andthe Kellogg 
Briand Pact. For these the militarists bitterly criticised the 
moderates. 

Then in 1929 the economic depression struck. With its 
small area, few natural resources and a huge population the 
country had to continue exporting or face stravation to death. 
In the wake of the depression other countries raised tariffs and 
cut down Japanese imports. Japanese industry was hit hard. 
The appalling economic conditions made the capitalists agree 
_ with the militaiists that the solution to Japan’s economic ills 
lay in imperialistic conquests. Besides the government officials. 
were werned at the apparent loss of faith on the part of the 
Japanese in emperor worship and the demand for greater 
representation in the government. For these reasons a war 
was needed to divert the masses. Japan accordingly in 1931 
began hostilities in China. The Japanese posed themselves as. 
acting to “‘save Asia from communism’’. The Japanese army 
moved in and occupied Manchuria in the face ofa lethargic 
attitude of the League of Nations and the protests of America. 
The new puppet state of Manchukuo was created. In 1933 
Jehol was annexed to Manchukuo and in 1935 the Japanese 
troops captured Chahar. Gradually other neighbouring pro-. 
vinces were added and by 1936 Japan controlled most of 
North Eastern China. When the western powers protested. 
Japan withdrew from the League of Nations. In April 1934 
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Japan formulated the Japanese Monroe Doctrine and became 
the self appointed guardian of peace in the Pacific. In 1936 
“Germany and Japan signed the pact of which Italy also 
became an active member and thus came into existence the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. All the three countries promised to 
help one another. Japan now had the support of European 
allies. | 

As Russia had been helping China, trouble with the 
‘former was inevitable. During 1937 clashes took place on the 
Russian border. Though Japan suffered reverses, she continu- 
ed her hostilities in China and destroyed city after city. 
Shanghai and Nanking were occupied. However, it must be 
said to the credit of the Chinese that they continued to fight. 
In 1939 South China was attacked and most of the coastline 
was occupied. America, England and France protested and 
Japan as usual lent a deaf ear to their appeals. In June 1939, 
Japanese forces blockaded British concession in Tientsin. 

The outbreak of the Second World War was what Japan 
needed. The fall of the France in 1940 enabled Japan to gain 
air bases in French-Indo China. In order to cover up its 
‘plans, the Japanese sent a new ambassador to Washington. 
While he was negotiating peace the Japanese attacked the 
naval base at Pearl Harbour on December 7th, 1941. The 
bloody hand of the Japanese was exposed and the United 
States declared war. On this very day Japanese planes raided 
Singapore, Shanghai and Malaya. Four days later the 
Japanese destroyed British Naval ships. 

The Japanese soon occupied the Philippine Islands, 
‘Singapore, Burma, and the Dutch Indies. By the end of 1943 
Japan and achieved a resounding victory but this glory was 
‘shortlived and Japan suffered reverses. 

The influence of the military declined after the Japanese 
reverses on the battlefield in the Second World War and as 
‘the war progressed it became obvious that defeat loomed large 
and that Japan would have to surrender. Japan was comple- 
‘tely defeated by the middle of 1945. The policy of militarism 
had accentuated Japan’s problems—the industry had collap- 
‘sed, cities had been bombed and what was worse was the 
people were on the verge of starvation. | 
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Stage of Colonialism in India 


(MERCANTILISM, FREE TRADE AND: 
FINANCE CAPITAL). 


Keen competition for colonies was a driving force among 
the European nations of the sixteenth century Europe. ‘These 
countries were Portugal, Spain, Holland, France and England. 

The earliest to secure valuable trading ports on the West 
coast of India were the Portuguese. Their important posses- 
sions were Goa, Daman and Diu. They were followed by the 
Dutch, the English and the French. 

In the sixteenth century all that the Europeans had were a 
few strongholds and warehouses, in the seventeenth century 
followed trading stations and settlements. It was in the 
eighteenth century that they began a systematic subjugation of 
Indian States. 

What is of significance is that by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the European nations did not have to deal with 
a powerful Mughal empire but only individual States, both big 
and small, who were fighting with each other for supremacy 
and they enlisted the support of Europeans in their fights. 
against their local opponents. 

In this period both the English and the French East India 
Companies were a force to reckon with in India. Their respec- 
tive governments had granted them military and governing 
powers as well as trading rights. The English controlled the 
cities of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta while the strongest 
French possessions were Pondicherry and Chandernagar. 

It was the French company that made the first attempt to. 
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set up a colonialempire. It was Dupleix, who dreamed of a 
strong French empire with himself as the: Nawab. 

The important feature of this period was the struggle bet- 
ween the French and the English for supremacy. In a series of 
three wars—the Carnatic wars— the English overwhelmed their 
French opponents and completely made them ineffective. Even 
though the French retained Chandernagar and Pondicherry 
they had no importance. 

Having defeated the French, the English set about the task 
of consolidating their possessions and expanding further. They 
cast their covetous eyes on Bengal which at the beginning of the 
century was one of the most flourishing provinces. Sirajud- 
daulah, the Nawab of Bengal irritated by many things that 
the British had done occupied Calcutta. Robert Clive took 
revenge for the Nawab’s success in capturing Calcutta. Clive 
bribed the Nawab’s minister, Mir Jafar and forged a document. 
Thus by treason and forgery, Clive prepared the ground for 
the battle of Plassey. The battle of Plassey (1757) proved 
significant. It decided the fate of Bengal and laid the foundation 
of British dominion in India. 

A few years later the British won another battle at Buxar 
and by the treaty of Allahabad signed in 1765, the Mughal 

‘emperor became the pensioner of the English government and 
the mastery of the English over Bengal and Bihar was unchal- 
lenged. The British position was now one of power and wealth 
without any responsibility. English company had become the 
Diwan from a mere trading company. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century was utilised by 
the company to consolidate its power and the authority in 
territories already under its control and extending its influence 
in the independent States of India. . 

This process of extending influence was achieved by means 
of the subsidiary alliances. As per the terms of these alliances 
the independent rulers accepted the stationing of British troops 
in their States for quelling internal revolts as well as facing 
external threats and dangers. In return the States gave up 
their independence in foreign affairs and were obliged to 
conduct their foreign relations through the company exclusively, 
disband or dismiss French troops if any in the States. Above 
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all the cost of maintaining the subsidiary forces was the duty 
-of the native States. Thus the British were able to maintain 
armies fully equipped without any cost to themselves. The 
Britishers had by means of the subsidiary alliances spread the 
tentacles of British imperialism. It may by mentioned that 
this scheme was perfected by Lord Wellesley who became 
Governor General in 1798. It was nothing new but Wellesley 
‘expanded its scope and use. In fact Warren Hastings had 
‘Started the practice of having puppet Indian princes under 
British control. These princes merely became the cat’s paws. 

As time passed and the British empire grew and developed 
the British fought many more wars with the other people and 
races in India viz. the Marathas, Afghans and Sikhs. The 
unique feature of these wars was that they were fought for 
England's benefit and India paid for them. The English only 
reaped the profits without financially burdening themselves. 

The Government of India was controlled by the East India 
_Company—a trading company—but the control of the British 
Parliament began gradually to increase with various Acts and 
Bills that were enacted for the ostensible reason of giving a good 
government to the country. A beginning was made with the 
Regulating Act (1773) and Pitts India Bill (1784) which sought 
the affairs of the East India Company which were in a bad 
shape. Inthe main however the destiny of India was in the 
hands of big businessmen and the government existed largely 
for trade and trade was plunder on a large scale. The rule of 
the East India Company continued till 1857 when after the 
‘Great Revolt, the government was directly taken over by the 
British Crown. 

The growth of industrial development and industrialization 
of India need to be placed into a historical perspective. The 
performance of Indian industries was remarkably better than 
other countries prior to 19th century. Till 18th century, 
India was a great manufacturing country and not only that 
but “the tradition of economic growth, entrepreneurship and 
industrialisation, which modern India inherited was quite 
impressive by contemporary standards.” The productivity 
in manufacturing was more than that of a number of East 
European countries in the West and of the industria! centres 
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of Japan in the East, even if only manufacturing at Coro- 
mandal Coast or Bengal is taken into consideration. 

India was the major supplier of textiles to the whole of 
South East Asia, Iran the Arab countries and East Africa. The 
textiles included not only fine clothes but also every-day wear 
for the masses. Other well developed industries can be 
mentioned as Shawl industry of Kashmir, muslin of Dacca, 
aniline dyes, wood carving, bidri work etc. The other major 
items of exports included raw silk, sugar and even salt petre. 
The only primary, agricultural product exported in quantities 
was indigo which also required some processing. In her 
foreign trade India was very much an exporter of manufactur- 
ed products and importer of primary or intermediary goods 
which included an insignificant amount of luxury goods, like 
richly carved swords and occasionally, cannons. Except 
these India imported no manufactured metal products. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries India and China were about 
the only Asian countries with a very rich merchant class trad- 
ing in its own ships with distant markets. Even in Europe, only 
a few countries had merchants so well provided with liquid 
capital and with such a wide area of operation. Another 
institution, that of Shroffs and Poddars—money changers and 
bill brokers—were conspicuous through most of the century, 
not merely in banking but also inlaw. Yet the patronage 
of native Indian courts was not in any way less responsible 
for giving an impetus to the indegenous industry. As far as 
circumstances permitted the urban industries in India were 
well organised, and provided that a demand for their products 
was forthcoming, they were in a flourishing condition. In 
short, at the beginning of 19th century they occupied a very 
important position in India’s economic activity. 

With the disintegration of Mughal Empire and the Hes 
of British political power a new transitional phase of economic 
activity came into being. Since the triumphs of Clive at 
Plassey in 1757 the indegenous and the British enterpreneur- 
ship played their roles in different ways, either competitive 
or complementary. The British entrepreneurship took mainly 
two shapes under East India Company and later during the 
rule of the Crown. It started with the introduction of Agency 
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houses and then changed the form into managing agency 
system. These were the main factors which gave shape to 
the emerging pattern of investment and the role of entre- 
preneurship, which in turn was responsible for the development 
of the Industries. 

In so far as economic interests were concerned there was 
an obvious conflict. The issues were always decided in favour 
of England, the Mother Country. Adam Smith had pointed 
out the harmful effects of the East India Company’s rule — 
“The government of an exclusive company of merchants is 
perhaps the worst of all the governments for any country—it is 
the interest of the East India Company considered as sovereigns 
that the European goods which are carried to their Indian 
dominions should be sold there as cheaply as possible and 
that the Indian goods which are bought from there should 
be sold as dear as possible. But the reverse of this is their 
interest as merchants. As sovereigns their interest is exactly 
_the same with that of the country which they govern. As 
merchants their interest is directly opposite to that interest’’. 

Not only this, Daniel Defoe, the author of the well known 
book Robinson Crusoe complained that Indian cloth had 
“crept into our houses, our closets, and bed chambers, curtains, 
chairs and at last beds themselves were nothing but Calicos 
of Indian stuff’. Therefore restrictions began to be put on 
Indian goods in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

With the coming of the Industrial Revolution there was a 
complete change of its economic policies in so far as India 
was concerned. A primarily agricultural India was soon made 
an economic colony of England. 

The government now followed a free trade policy, that is 
unrestricted entry of British goods. Indian handicrafts had 
thus to face a stiff competition from the machine made goods 
of industrialised Britain. Unfortunately for the Indians : 
Indian goods sent to Britain were subjected to heavy duties 
and eventually their export to Britain was stopped. In 1824 a 
duty of 673 per cent was imposed on Indian Calicos and 
muslins were subjected to a duty of 374 per cent. In this 
connection H.H. Wilson truly asserts “‘It was stated in evi- 
dence that the cotton and silk goods of India upto this 
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period could be sold for a profit in the British market, at a 
price 50 to 60 per cent lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by 
duties of 70 to 80 percent of their value or by prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties 
and decrees existed the mills of Paislay and Manchester would 
have stopped in their outset and could scarcely have been 
again set in motion even by the power of steam. They were 
created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacturers. Had 
India been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed preventive duties upon British goods and would 
have thus preserved her own productive industry from annihi- 
lation. This act of self defence was not permitted to her. 
She was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were 
forced upon her without paying any duty ; and the foreign 
manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice to keep 
down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms’’. 

The British carried with them immense wealth from India 
which led John Sulliwan, the president of the Board of Revenue 
to remark, ‘“‘Our system acts very like a sponge, drawing up 
all the good things from the banks of the Ganges and sque- 
ezing them down on the banks of the Thames’’. This gives 
us an idea of what was happening. How much money was 
drained away cannot be estimated. 

The ruination of Indian handicrafts led to the decline and 
wiping out of prosperous industrial cities. William Bentinck, 
the Governor General of India stated in 1835 that “the misery 
hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. The benes 
of the cotton weavers are bleaching the piains of India’. 

Together with the destruction of Indian industry, the 
Indian cultivator was also impoverished in the nineteenth 
century. - This was because of the excessive land revenue 
and it added to the woes and misery of the peasants. Bishop 
Heber wrote ‘“‘Neither Native nor European agriculturist, can 
thrive at the present rate of taxation. Half of the gross 
produce of the soil is demanded by the government. 

Unable to meet his needs, bare necessities drove the peasant 
into the arms of the money lenders and as time passed the 
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‘peasant grew deeper and deeper into debt and at times 
‘eventually forfeited his land, his only means of livelihood. 
Before the arrival of the British on the Indian political scene, 
India was the workshop of cotton manufactured goods which 
were exported to different parts of the world and this position 
‘she had enjoyed from times immemorial. The muslin made 
in Dacca was too well known for its fine finish and texture. 
‘Cotton, raw silk and silk goods were exported. Vere Ist 
who succeeded Robert Clive as Governor of Bengal wrote, 
“The former was easy, the artisan encouraged, the merchant 


-enriched and the prince statisfied’’. 

However, this happy state of affairs was not to last long. 
India’s wealth was sent to England by a process of what may 
be described as organised looting. Bengal which was one of 
the richest provinces in the country became the poorest through 
a policy of systematic exploitation ; the destruction of its 
‘traditional industry and the establishment ofa quasi mono- 
polistic control of the East India Company. What was 
unthinkable was done. The Parliamentary Acts of 1700 and 
1720 forbade the use of cotton and silk goods imported 
from India which, ‘‘could not be worne or otherwise used in 
England’. Because of restrictions imposed on Indian goods, 
‘the weavers, spinners, dyers, bleachers, and other artisans all 
“suffered untold misery which is unparallelled in the history of 
commerce. The very basis of Indian economy was completely 
destroyed and in course of time India was reduced to the 

position of an agricultural farm of England. From being an 
exporter of cotton goods, India became an importer of British 
textile goods. The key note of Britain’s policy remained and 
continued to be the exploitation of India’s resources and 
~enriching England. 

The destruction of important industries inevitably led the 
people to fall back upon agriculture—the last resort of survival. 
_ The increase in rural credit was coupled with an increase of 
population. As a result of the high rates of interest, there 
_ was an accumulation of interest and the poor agricultural 
classes steeped deeper and deeper into debt. The indebtedness 
-of India’s agricultural population reached unmanageable 


proportions. The money lender used all possible techniques 


q 
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to hoodwink the uneducated and illiterate farmers. Money. 
Was given upon personal pledges mortgages and securities. 
The interest charged was at times as high as 35 to 50 per cent. 
Any measures that the government enforced for the relief of 
the peasants at periodic intervals only encouraged the money 
lenders to become more greedy and resort to fraudulent 
practices. Even small loans for such things as food seeds, 
bullocks and governmental taxation only increased the burden 
of debt. Not only this another back-breaking burden of the 
Indian peasant was ancestral debts. It was a most unfortunate 
situation where the poor and innocent farmer was exploited to 
the hilt by the unscrupulous moneylenders and at times the 
peasant became the bondsman of his creditor. The poor farmers 
only became poorer. Macaulay’s India of “‘usurers, money- 
lenders and sharp legal practitioners’ was the product of the 
new system of administration given by the British to India. No 
doubt there were many evils prevalent even during Mughal. 
rule but those that came into existence were more oppressive 
than before. } 

Finance. The finances of the East India Company were 
mostly dependant on land revenue. To begin with it was 
Bengal that produced a surplus but new land legislation ensured. 
surpluses in many other areas viz. Madras, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces and Punjab. Another major 
source of revenue was the opium monopoly. These two items 
accounted for 4/5 th of the total revenue. . 

The destruction of Indian Industries gave rise to a new eco-- 
nomy which began taking shape during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. European banks often suffered from bank-. 
ruptcy and a number of Indian businessmen working with the. 
English in mercantile business were also involved in these. 
insolvencies. The Indian capital remained passive rather than 
being active. The early period of economic ventures inspired. 
and motivated by over enthusiastic and eager individuals. 
gradually gave way toa will organised and regulated English 
Commercial Capitalism. This was made possible after a reali-. 
zation of the practical pitfalls and errors. 

To the Britishers, India was a large market ready to be: 
exploited. This market was easily dominated by British, 
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‘commercial capitalism and the natural corollary was industrial 
capitalism. The flow of British capital to India was always 
on profitable terms and an obstruction to freedom of trade was 
quickly removed to facilitate the English manufacturers and 
shippers. Consequently jute, tea and cotton industries were 
developed. 

The British policy is clearly revealed in its fiscal measures. 
In 1882 all import duties except on salt and liquor were done 
away with. In 1899 import duties on cotton were once again 
levied. What was worse was that excise duty was imposed on 
Indian goods that came in competition with Lancashire pro- 
ducts. The 1896 Cotton Duties Act was an example of fiscal 
injustice unparalleled in the history of any civilised country. It 
had levied a duty of 34 per cent on all cotton goods produced 
in every mill in India. The additional levy was imposed in- 
spite of the fact that no millin India competed with those in 
Europe. The price of coarse cloth—a poor man’s requirement 
‘was thus raised. It was a glaring example of British economy 
‘at its worst. 

Ranade asserted in 1890—The industry and commerce of 
‘the country, such as it was, is passing out of our hands and 
‘the country is fed, clothed, warmed, washed, lighted, helped, 
comforted by a thousand arts and industries in the manufacture 
of which its sons have a decreasing share. It is transferring 
‘the monopoly not only of wealth but what is more important 
of skill, talent and activity to others. Even Dadabhai Naoroji 
exposed the policy of British exploitation in his famous work 
“Poverty and Un-British Rule in India’. ‘“‘They (Indians) 
simply acted as mere slaves to slave upon their own land, and 
their own resources in order to give away the products to 
British Capitalists’” (Dada Bhai Naoroji). Gokhale pointed 
out that, “‘we have no constitutional safeguard against the 
misapplication of our revenues for extra-Indian requirements— 
the government of India cannot be much interested in eco- 
nomy”’ and went on to add ‘I condemn the manner in which 
‘the government are going in for more and more railways 
moving out more useful things. This has resulted in the 
exploitation of our resources by the indigo, tea, coffee and 
‘other planters”. Healso felt that transforming India into an 
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overwhelmingly agricultural country and dependent on import-- 
ed manufactured goods was _ part of along process which was. 
accelerated by the construction of railways. 

Such was the state of affairs created by the British policy in 
India. The Indian handicraft declined and disappeared, her 
trade wiped out and her peasantry completely ruined by a. 
deliberate calculated policy of enriching the Mother country. 
India merely became a market for British goods and a supplier 
of essential raw materials. 

The attitude of the Indians to the problem of foreign 
capital was revealed by what Bengalee of June lst, 1901 wrote 
that the increase of foreign investment would accelerate the 
country’s ruin and ‘“‘surely reduce our nation to a state of” 
eternal economic dependence upon British Capital.’ Bipin 
Chandra Pal in his New India of August 12th, 1901 wrote : The 
introduction of foreign and mostly British capital, for working 
out the natural resources of the country, instead of being a 
help, is in fact the greatest of hinderance to all real improve- 
ments in the economic condition of the people. This exploi- 
tation of the land by foreign capitalists threaten to involve 
both Government and people in common ruin...... It is as much 
political, as it is an economic danger and the future of New 
India absolutely depends upon an early and radical remedy of” 
this two edged evil. | 

Even G.V. Joshi writing in 1855 realised the inheient 
dangher. ‘‘Politically speaking, if we do not twist history, 
power must gravitate towards property and wealth, and 
a strong foreign mercantile interest in the country would. 
not fail to be a very troublesome active factor in the State, it 
would always be disposed to use the power and influence it 
could command for its own selfish aims and dominate the. 
action of the government in its own favour’. 

Not only this the Hindu of 23rd September, 1889 had 
asserted - where foreign capital has been sunk in a country, 
the administration of that country becomes at once the concern 
of the bond holders so if the influence of foreign capitalists in 
the land is allowed to increase, then goodbye to all chances of” 
success of the Indian National Congress, whose voice will be 
drowned in the tremendous uproar of ‘the empire in danger’, 
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that will surely be raised by the foreign capitalists’. 

The nationalists on the whole began to realise that if need 
be what India required was importation of foreign capital but 
certainly not the capitalist. 

The Indian capitalist class developed from about the middle 
of the nineteenth century and as Bipan Chandra says this class 
did not develop an organic link with British capitalism, it was 
not integrated with foreign capital in India. The leading 
capitalistic houses in India such as the Birlas, the Tatas, the 
Modis, the Singhanias, the Dalmias, were certainly indepen- 
dent and in no way subject to foreign capital. The natural 
consequence was that the Indian capitalists were not in alliance 
with the British rulers rather they came into confrontation on 
various economic problems such as effective tariff protection 
for their industries, and strongly objected to the industrial 
concerns like Imperial Chemical Industry and Lever Brothers 
and above all to the investment of foreign capital in heavy 
industries like shipping, automobile, chemicals and fertilizers. 
Not only this the Indian capitalists were also opposed to the 
domination of the Indian Banking by British finance capital 
and insisted in Indian participation and Indian control. In 
fact throughout the twentieth century they struggled vehemently 
to obtain a position of importance in Indian banking and 
insurance. 

Nothing concrete emerged out of their efforts and Shri 
G.D. Birla in his presidential reply to the: third annual general 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce on 
16th February, 1930 asserted ‘‘I am very sorry that we have 
not been able to influence the government or to convert them 
to our views, but we never anticipated that. It is impossible 
in the present circumstances and in the present political 
condition of our country to convert the government to our 
views, but I think the only solution of our present difficulties 
lies in every Indian businessman strengthening hands of those 
who are fighting for freedom of our country...... Swaraj 
(freedom) is not a question of sentiment. It is a question of 
bread. The prosperity of the country depends entirely on the 
amount of political freedom which we get and I think that not 
only in the interests of the country but in the interests of the 
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capitalists, the employers and the industrialists we should try 
to fight and strengthen the hands of those who are fighting for 
swaraj.” 

Even though the Indian capitalists were opposed to British 
economic policies yet at times they preferred to remain silent 
because first there is no denying they did get opportunities to 
grow and no matter how hurt they felt, yet their enterprise was 
never throttled and they made huge profits and achieved a 
rapid growth during the two world wars. 

Secondly the Indian capitalists remained weak for a long 
period and did not possess the inherent strength to offer any 
contest to the powerful British imperialists. Not only this 
slow rate and the small amount of capital accumulation did 
not pose any real threat to British imperialism and as such 
Indian capital was never faced with the problem of a halt to 
their growth or even the possibility of being wiped out. 

One must not forget that the Indian capitalist class had to 
be naturally dependent on the powers that be for the main- 
tenance of law and order. Asa consequence the capitalists in 
India adopted a moderate approach and continued to work in 
the economic field in collaboration with the British government. 
This did not in any way imply the subservience of the Indian 
capitalist class to the British Indian administration. G.D. 
Birala wrote in 1935 : “The right wing Congressmen are thus 
fighting against two forces...... the government and the socialists. 
The latter are making a direct attack by discrediting the 
leaders for having ‘achieved nothing.’ The government is 
helping the socialists by ignoring the right wing, between 
the two the right wing is being crushed. Sensible Indian men 
and women realise their need of British help”. | 

[t must, however, be remembered that there could never be 
a permanent reconciliation between the divergent British 
Imperial and Indian capitalist interest. 

The Indian capitalists continued throughout to support the 
Indian nationalists against the British and at the same time 
were able to wrest certain concessions from the British. 


IZ 


Dutch Colonialism in Indonesia 
in the Nineteenth Century 


Initially the arrival of the Europeans did not alter the 
“Indonesian scene. Later this was to change. The early Portu- 
‘guese, Spaniards, Dutchmen and others had to fit into the long 
_eestablished pattern Of commerce. In the struggle that followed 

among the European powers, the Dutch emerged victorious 
and succeeded in excluding all European rivals from the trade 
-of the Indonesian islands. 

In practice the Company adapted its activities at first very 

largely to the existing trade patterns as other traders had done. 

The Company was anxious at first to avoid the responsibilities 
‘and costs of territorial governance, except to the extent 
warranted by the need to secure its factories in Jawa, Molucas 
and Celebes. In time, however, the Company was drawn 
inexorably into assuming territory, and with it, responsibility. 
This followed naturally from entanglement in clashes between 
local principalities and in succession disputes. Nevertheless 
it is really misleading to speak of Indonesia as a Dutch colony 
until the last quarter of the 19th century. 

To begin with the Dutch concentrated on the spices, the 
‘cloves and the nutmegs and the pepper which for long had lured 
the merchents of the world. But exclusive access alone was not 
-enough for the rapacious Dutch company and its venal servants, 
the people were mercilessly massacred, enslaved and beggar- 
-ed in pursuit of maximum profit. Nor were the people spared 
-of Dutch exactions. During the course of the 18th century the 
‘Company’s fortune declined, corrupt officials milked and mulc- 
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ted it and the company’s apparent bankruptcy was apparent by 
1780 and its charter expired, unmourned and unsung on 3lst 
December, 1799. There followed a period of some confusion, 
for although the Netherlands Government took over responsi- 
bility for the archipelago, there was no coherent policy or plan 
for its administration and exploitation. There were revolts 
against Dutch rule and Raffles in his renowned History of 
Jawa says “‘ever since the arrival of the Europeans, they have 
neglected no opportunity of attempting to regain their indepen- 
dence, but as it turned out the Javanese had to wait for nearly 
120 years for political independence.’’ 

During the early 19th century one name arenes out— 
Herman Willem Daendels (Governor General 1808-11). He 
was an administrator of drive and zeal and as an admirer 
wrote ‘‘proceeded at once to correct abuses in the old oriental 
fashion, hangings peculators, European as well as Native, over 
their own doors without a trial’. He believed that private 
enterprise could extract greater economic benefit for the 
Netherlands from its colony than could a monopoly, such as 
the company or some form of state enterprise. Indonesia fell 
under British control in 1811 and after 5 years was restored to 
the Dutch in 1816. It was after the takeover from the English 
that the Dutch finally decided to adopt a highly organized form 
of trade known as the Culture System. The Culture System 
or system of forced cultivation whereby the peasants were 
forced to grow commercial crops on part of their land or to 
devote part of their labour to the cultivation of government 
crops grown on wastelands. The two great staple products of 
this system were sugar an example of a crop grown on peasant 
land and coffee an example of a crop giown on wastelands. 
Between them they accounted for 70% of the Indonesian 
exports at this time and earned about 97% of the estimated 
profit of the Culture System. 

In theory, the peasant who opted to cultivate commercial 
crops for the government should have been excused payment 
of land tax and should have been paid for his effort, but in 
practice it was not so. All safeguards written into agreements 
were ignored under pressure of Dutch financial needs and the. 
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greed of her local agents. Demands on the peasantry for 
forced labour in the fields, in the processing factories. 
and in the transport and delivery of the produce passed 
all reasonable levels. So little time was left to the Java- 
nese for the cultivation of foodcrop that serious famines occur- 
red in the 1840’s and the fertile island had been transformed 
into a vast Dutch plantation, or from the point of view of the 
people, a forced labour camp. 

For Indonesian society and economy the Culture System 
marked a serious intensification of colonial intrusion and 
exploitation. Under the Culture System the PRIJAJI (tradi- 
tional ruling groups) had to ensure that the peasant grew what 
they were required to and that their labour was available 
whenever needed. This led to the decline of the Prijaji in the 
eyes of the people and detracted them from their traditional. 
social base of support. 

The sweat and toil of the Javanese peasant made possible 
- economic development in Holland. “The real tragedy of 
colonial history of Java after 1830 is not that the peasantry 
suffered. The tragedy is that it suffered for nothing’. The 
deepening economic penetration hastened the destruction. 
of Java’s indigenous commercial and industrial sectors and the 
arts and crafts declined and this process was accelerated by 
the Culture System. The inevitable consequence was rural 
unemployment and under employment. 

Cultivation of coffee lingered on till the first world war but 
the Culture System really died in 1870 and a new era was 
inaugurated ; the era of the great private corporation. The 
two key measures were both passed in 1870. These were the 
Agrarian Law and the Sugar Law. The first provided for 
heritable leases of upto 75 years duration and for hiring of land. 
from Indonesians. The law, however, explicitly prohibited 
the alienation of the ‘‘Native Land’? to non-Indonesians. 
However, the Agrarian law only ostensibly safeguarded Indo- 
nesian interests. Though such safeguards were quite inade- 
quate and ruthless exploitation of the peoples went on. 

The Sugar law provided for the gradual relinquishment of 
government cultivation of sugar in 12 annual instalments begin: 
ning from 1878. By the end of the century, all the sugar 
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-and 2/3rd of the coffee in Indonesia were being grown on 
private account. 

It was clearly necessary to establish Rusten order (peace 
and quiet) in the outer island just as it had been established 
in Jawa before an appropriate climate for investment could be 
secured. The process after 1870 was accelerated. The major 
obstacle to the expansion of Dutch authority was Sumatran 
State of Atjeh against which operations were first launched in 
1873. It took over 30 years, an expenditure of 400 million 
guilders and the loss of countless lives, before it could be 
claimed that it had been pacified. Dutch writ. now ran over 
virtually the whole area known today as Indonesia. 

Some of the outer islands particularly Sumatra had retained 
direct trade links with the world and had not suffered the 
withering of economic initiative characteristic of Java. 

One must note the changes in Dutch policy towards welfare . 
and social capital provision during the years 1870-1914. In 
1878 the BATIG SLOT (Indies contribution to the Dutch 
treasury) which VAN den BOSCH had inaugurated in 1831 
came toanend. In 98 years it had contributed a total of 
‘some 832.4 million Guilders to Holland exchequer. Instead 
expenditure in Indonesia itself began to exceed revenues raised 
there. Upto 1900, 250 million guilders were spent on building 
railways, extending the irrigation system, constructing harbours 
and on other such purposes. This represented the essential 
social capital counterpart and supplement to the huge influx of 
private capital into plantations, mines, banks, insurance com: 
panies and other appurtenances of economic development 
which characterised the pre-first World War decades. 

But even the social services, education and health primarily | 
resulting from the ethical policy were in the words of a Dutch 
scholar—‘‘strongly subject to the influence of the powerful 
estate companies and other large. scale enterprises. Irrigation 
measures benefited the sugar concerns as much as the agricul- 
tural population. The health service was in part closely related 
to the need of the various enterprises for physically fit labour. 
The fight against contagious diseases, such as plague and 
cholera, was a direct gain for western business. In so far as it 

sexceeded the elementary instruction of the DESA schools 
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(village, vernacular) education mainly provided training for- 
administrative personnel in the service of the government and 
business. The road system and the experimental stations 
existed chiefly for the benefit of the plantations. 

The welfare of the Javanese people was diminishing, was. 
confirmed by the Dutch queen herself who announced in 1901 
her government’s intention to ‘‘enquire into the diminishing 
welfare of the people of Java”. This was the deplorable out-. 
come of a century of Dutch economic activity. 

In spite of the Queen’s pronouncement about the welfare of © 
the people of Java not much was done. They were at best 
holy hearted attempts to improve the lot of the peasants. ‘Che. 
process was painfully slow and even as late as the 1916 there 
was still forced labour in these islands under Dutch domina- 
tion. 

When any attempt was made to revolt against the Dutch. 
rule it was crushed with great cruelty. But cruelty can never | 
"and has never destroyed the spirit of freedom is proved by 
history. 

The Dutch rule in Indonesia was one of simple repression, 
and suppression with no avenue for self expression. The. 
Dutch ruled these islands in much the same fashion as the 
English ruled India, exploiting the material and natural resour- 
ces to enrich the mother country at the expense of the helpless. 
and hapless local people of these islands. 


13 


LEgypt—Its History and Colonization 
of its Economy ( from 1876-1920) 


Egypt during the first half of the nineteenth century was — 
dominated by Mohammad Ali who became Governor of the 
country and was known as “‘Khedive’’ after the fashion of 
Turkish governors. 

Mohammad Ali may be described as the founder of modern 
Egypt. His first act was to destroy the powers of the 
Mamelukes—a hereditary class which constitued the aristocracy 
and the ruling class in Egypt. He succeeded in defeating the 
English and made himself absolute master of the country and 
acknowledged the Turkish Sultan’s authority only in name. 
He created a new army, built canals and encouraged cotton 
growing, which became Egypt’s principal industry. He ex- 
panded the territory by adding Syria to Egyptian territory. 

Mohammad Ali died in 1849 at the age of eighty. His 
successors were feeble and incompetent and extravagant people. 
Ismail Pasha was a selfish despot. He wanted to modernise ~ 
Egypt in a hurry. He borrowed a hundred million from 
Europe in order to carry on his projects ; out of these only 
16 million were spent on useful public works while the 
remainder was extravagantly squandered. His European agent 
were a class whose object was to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the country and in this they succeeded. 

It is an extraordinary story of how financiers and govern- 
ments worked hand in glove to despoil and dominate Egypt. ~ 
The Suez Canal built with forced labour was opened to _ traffic 
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in 1869. Disraeli the English Prime Minister bought all the 
shares from the French financiers. 

Indeed Egypt in the sixties and seventies was the happy 
hunting ground of financiers and promoters of the shadiest 
description. The ruler who could with impunity perpetrate 
acts of gross perfidy and injustice towards his native subjects 
was himself mercilessly treated and plundered by the foreign 
vampires that found such a congenial home upon Egyptian 
soil. The result was of course financial ruin. 

Having spent £ 4 million on the Suez Canal, the British 
government naturally took greater interest in Egypt than ever 
‘before. When the Khedive Ismail asked them to look into 
his financial affairs, Stephen Cave, the Paymaster General 
was sent out with some treasury Officials. They produced a 
report, which when published in 1876 showed quite clearly that 
Ismail was deeply in debt. He had borrowed about £ 100 
million, a fantastic sum of money for those times. As a result, 
European bankers refused to lend him any more money, afraid 

‘that they would not get money back. They were right, Ismail 
was unable to pay out any more sums of interest and there- 
fore went bankrupt. The enquiry had revealed a frightful 
“state of affairs, lawlessness, corruption, absence of all probity 
and justice and a hopeless financial muddle. 

The bankers and financiers felt cheated. They had been 
promised interest on their loans, and to prove it they had docu- 
‘ments called bonds, issued by the Egyptian government. To 
make sure they would get their money these bond holders, as 
they were called, formed a body called the CAISSE dela 
Dette Publique or the Commission of the Public Debt and 
two Controllers, an Englishman and a Frenchman were 
appointed by it. 

During the next few years these men gradually took over 
‘control of the Egyptian government. Taxes were raised and 
attempts were made to get the Khedives accounts in order. 
The Khedive had to cut his expenses. He had to accept a civil 
List and reduce the salaries of civil servants and army officers. 
‘He had to rule the country with Ministers, two of whom were 
‘the English and French Controllers. They made him calla 
‘kind of parliament made up of leading men in Egypt. 

Ismail became increasingly annoyed at these changes. His 
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power was being whittled away. In 1879 he could stand it no 
longer and resisted but the bondholders -were too strong for 
him. They persuaded the Sultan to depose him and appoint 
Ismail’s son, Twefik, in his place. Ismail had to leave Egypt 
and his remarkable reign came to an end. 
‘Tewfik was a man after the heart of the European bond 
holders. He did what they told him. Behind the  bond- 
holders were the ritish and French governments, who held 
what was called a Dual control of Egypt. Inthe words of an 
English official Egypt, “‘was tied hand and foot, unable to 
move, almost unable to breathe, without the consent of 
Europe. ‘‘People in Egypt grew to hate foreigners running 
their country. More than half the country’s revenue spent 
towards payment of the Khedives debts. Poor farmers 


complained that they had to pay heavy taxes, civil servants 
and army officers grumbled at having to put up with cuts in 
their pay. Rich and poor, ignorant and educated, high born 
and low everybody objected to their country being run for the 


benefit of the foreigners. In 1836 there were only about 5000. 
foreigners in Egypt and by this time there were over 100,000. 
The people of Egypt felt they were being exploited. Unable to 
turn to the Khedive for help they looked for a leader and found 
one in Colonel Arabi Pasha. Resentful at foreigners domina- 
ting his country Arabi founded the Egyptian Natioal Party in 
1879. Intheir manifesto the Nationalists declared. 

“Must Egypt be nothing but a geographical expression ? 
Must her five million inhabitants be as cattle over which are 
imposed drovers at will ? Egypt wishes to liberate herself from 
her debts on condition that the powers leave her free to apply 
urgent reforms.” 

In 1880 Arabi became famous when he dared to tell the 
Khedive of the grievances army officers had against the govern- 
ment and forced him to change his advisers. 

People in Egypt were meanwhile losing all respect for the 
Khedive and his advisers. Law and order was breaking down. 
Trouble was brewing and anuneasy calm prevailed. At 
the beginning of 1892 the British and French governments 
who were exercising Dual Control over Egypt, together 
announced that they intended to help the Khediveto keep 
things in Egypt as they were. The effect of this announcement 
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was disastrous. People were furious at this interference in their 
country’s affairs. The Nationalists demanded control of 
the country’s finances. Arabi was made Minister of War, 
incharge of the Army. The Khedive was .powerless to resist. 
Europeans were afraid of what might happen next. Business 
was badly affected. Everywhere speakers stirred up the people 
with fiery speeches and riots broke outin June 1882. The 
British decided to take action against the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians inthe meantime started repairing the ports over- 
looking Alexandria harbour. The English Admiral Seymour 
was told to order work on the harbour ports to stop. Admiral 
Seymour went beyond his instructions. He ordered the 
Egyptians to surrender their ports. By the time they had 
agreed to knock them down it was too late. And so at seven 
O’clock on the morning of 11th July British guns roared out 
over the harbour of Alexandria and that night the Admiral 
_ reported back to London. 

“‘T attacked the batteries and succeeded in silencing the 
forts at 5°30 p.m. I regret to say that the city of Alexandria has 
suffered greatly by fire and pillage. The Egyptians fought with 
determined bravery, replying to the hot fire poured into their 
ports from our heavy guns until they must have been quite 
decimated.” 

During the summer of 1882, the British Army prepared to 
land in Egypt. Thirtyfive thousand troops from Cyprus, Malta 
and Gibralter and India took part in the operations against the 
Egyptians under the charge of Lt. General Sir Garnet Wolseley.. 
In a few days, Suez Canal was in British hands and Arabi 
was defeated in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Cairo was taken 
the next day. This time Arabi had fled. The rest of the 
Feyptian army was easily rounded up. Arabi’s power was 
broken. Arabi was captured and tried and exiled to Ceylon. 
Eventually he was allowed back to Egypt but not for another 
20 years. 

Arabi died in 1911. A lady of the Khedives Court said 
this about him : “‘He was a good enough soldier and had too 
good a heart. These were his faults. Arabi was the first 
Egyptian Minister who made Europeans obey him. In his 
time, at least, the Muslims held up their heads.” 
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Thus, almost in a fit of absence of mind, Britain found 
herself the dominant power in Egypt. Egypt had now become a 
matter of the greatest importance. The Dual control, which 
operated with France was at an end. Gladstone, the English 
Prime Minister wanted to withdraw the British army but in 
fact the army stayed in Egypt for three quarters of a century. 
Whether they liked it or not the British were becoming masters 
in Egypt. 

As was to be expected, France bitterly resented her being 
left out of Egypt. Britain not only occupied Egypt but seemed 
likely to make her occupation permanent, despite frequent 
promises to withdraw as soon as order was restored. Acrimon- 
ious bickerings, took place between the two governments. It 
is true that the Suez Canal was finally neutralized by inter- 
national treaty in 1888, but the French could not forget that 
they had lost the prize, and their failure naturally rankied in 
their minds. 


Bismarck’s attitude 


Bismarck was very complacent towards British policy in 
Egypt. He was in fact only too glad to see Britain and France 
drifting into a position in regard to that country similar to the 
Schleswig-Holstein problem in 1864. Moreover, if France 
occupied Tunis and Britain Egypt, as Austria had occupied 
Bosnia, the Western Powers would be committed to vested 
territorial interests similar to those of Germany in Alsace- 
Lorraine, which would allow full scope for Bismarck’s 
diplomatic methods. In any case, Bismarck’s policy was 
regulated by a fewsimple consideration : the isolation of 
France, diplomatic friendship for Britain, and indifference to 
projects of colonial expansion. ‘“‘The friendship of the British 
Empire is much more important to us than the fate of Egypt’, 
declared Bismarck. 


Britain in Egypt 
Meanwhile, in 1883 the British government despatched the 


very able Marquis of Dufferin to examine and report on the 
Egyptian situation. His wise recommendations for the 
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establishment of an autonomous system under Bitish surveill- 
ance were incorporated in an Organic Decree. The Dual 
control was formally abolished, and Baring (Lord Cromer) was 
-appointed as Consul-General, to establish a regime which, 
under his remarkable direction for almost quarter of a century, 
not only restored the political stability of Egypt but introduced 
an era of universal prosperity such as Egypt had never known 
before. However Egypt’s debt remained what it had been at 
the beginning. 

But the French were unappeased. They hampered the 
financial measures by which Baring was steadily liquidating 
Egypt’s foreign debts. They pressed for a definition of the 
term of occupation, and for international control, and the 
‘British Liberal government promised in 1883 to evacuate the 
‘country in 1888, if it should be possible “‘without risk to peace 
-and order’. But Northbrook’s* Report in 1884 advised that no 
term to the occupation be fixed, and expressed the opinion that 
“the achievement of the very beneficial reforms of administrat- 
ion and finance should be gradual and cumulative. 


‘Opposition of France 


Various Anglo-French conventions ended in impasse 
France even strove to enlist Germany by professing willingness 
to abandon her dreams of ‘revanche’ but in the days of Bou- 
langer and the French army increases Bismark replied with 
cynical coldness : “‘The goodwill of France could never make 
up for the ill-will of England’’. In 1887, the French Premier 
declared: ‘“‘Ifa great POwer installed itself definitely in Egypt 
it would be a very grave blow at the influence of France in the 
Mediterranean, and in my opinion France should never accus- 
‘tom herself to the idea’. But in 1888, Baring at last balanced 
‘the Egyptian budget ; the economic development of the country 
was being directed with so much skill and foresight, that the 
British evacuation became an academic question. 

The plain fact of the matter was that the French quickly 
realised that the defeat of Freycinet’s ministry in July 1882, 
and the consequent refusal to cooperate with Britain had lost 


*Viceroy of India (1872-1876), 
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for France any hope of maintaining the Dual Control, which she- 
could not stomach. The succeeding ministry with Ferry as 

foreign Secretary announced that France had resumed ‘liberty 

of action in regard to Egypt but then it was too late. Smarting. 
under a sense of frustration France continued to be bitterly 

hostile to Britain. This hostility continued unabated until the. 
momentous settlement of 1904. | 


British Protectorate over Egypt 


No British statesman, liberal or conservative, at that time- 
contemplated a permanent occupation of Egypt which was 
still a Turkish province, but, ‘on the other hand, Britain was 
determined to secure an absolute guarantee of the security of 
the Suez Canal, which implied the non-interference of any 
other Power in Egypt, and gthe restoration of administrative 
and financial order in the country. In the pursit of these clear 
and defensible aims she was led by the hard logic of facts 
gradually to establish a veiled protectorate which, after the 
outbreak of world war, in December 1914, she converted by 
proclamation into a ‘de jure’ protectorate. This protectorate. 
was destined, however, to end in 1922 when Egypt was. 
recognised as an independent and sovereign state. 


British Protectorate over the Sudan 


By intervening in Egypt in 1882 England became. 
immediately involved in a further enterprise, which ended in 
disaster and humiliation. Egypt possessed a dependency to the 
south, the Sudan a vast region comprising chiefly the basin of 
the Upper Nile, a poorly organised territory with a varied © 
semi-civilised nomadic population, and capital at Khartoum. 
The province, long oppressed by Egypt, was in full process of 
revolt. Itfound a chief in a man called the Mahdi, who 
succeeded in arousing the fierce religious fanaticism of the. 
Sudanese by claiming to be a kind of prophet or Messiah. In 
1881, the Mahdi organised a revolt against the Egyptian 
authority, and in 1883 annihilated a Falstoffian army led by a 
British soldier of fortune, Hicks. Gladstone’s Government. 
announced that Britain would assume no responsibility for this, 
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‘distant province. It was determined to abandonthe Sudan, 
withdrawing the European garrisons. For this purpose the 
‘Government close the heroic, but headstrong and adventurous, 
‘General Gordon. The decision was wise, but the selection of 
a leader could not have been more ill-advised. ‘‘Gladstone’s 
‘Government’’, writes Lord Cromer, ‘“‘made two great mistakes 
in dealing with the Sudan. The sin of ommission was that it 
did not stop the Hick’s expedition. The sin of commission 
was the despatch of Gordon to Khartoum’’, Gordon ‘threw 
his instructions to the winds’’, attempted the impossible, left 
the request for relief too late, and perished in Khartoum on 
January 26th 1885 with all his force. It was a severe blow 
to British national pride, but the serious commitment of the 
country elsewhere left the awful blunder and disgrace unretrie- 
ved for thirteen years, when Kitchener re-occupied Khartoum 
in September 1898, after the battle at Omdur man (a town of 
Fast Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the White Nile opposite 
Khartoum), to discover the French flag planted at Fashoda 
by Major Merchand. 

Even though the followers of Mahdi were barbarians yet 
they possessed one redeeming virtue. Stevenson described 
what he saw at the battle of Omdurman in the following 
words :. | 

The honour of the fight must still go with the men who the 
died. Our men were perfect, but the dervishes were superb, 
beyond perfection. It was their largest, best and _ bravest 
army that ever fought against us for Mahdiism, and it died 
worthily of the huge empire that Mahdiism won and kept so 
long. Their riflemen mangled by every kind of death and 
torment that man can devise, clung round the black flag and 
the green, emptying the poor, rotten home made cartridges 
dauntlessly. Their spearmen charged death every minute hope- 
lessly. A dusty line got up and stormed forward, it bent, 
broke up, fell apart and disappeared. Before the smoke had 
cleared another line was bending and storming forward in the 
‘same trade. 

Sir Reginald Wintgate thus paid tribute to WAD-EL- 
Hajumi—the trusted lieutenant of Mahdi NAJUMI’S career 
closed only at TOZKI when his devoted bodyguards sold 
their lives dearly in defence of his reversed corpse. He wasa 
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devoted friend, stern hard, ascetic and was an incarnation of 
blind sincerety of conviction. He never transgressed the self 
appointed strictness with which he valued-his conduct. There 
was no man but trusted his word and his was the distant 
enterprise, his the forefront of danger always. Mahdiism was 
the natural outlet for his wild temper. He it was who prepared 
the strategm which annihilated Hicks. Heit was who crept 
silently through the shallow mud beyond the crippled rampart 
of Khartoum. 

The deadlook at Fashoda brought Britain and France to. 
the brink of war. When the news reached London and 
Paris, public opinion reacted wildly and irresponsibly. Britain 
was still smarting under the failure of the Jameson raid in 
South Africa and the irritation of unpopularity in Europe, 
French opinion was being inflamed by the Dreyfus case. 
Fortunately the two men at Fashoda behaved with soldierly 
dignity and gallantry. 

‘“‘T must hoist the Egyptian flag here,’”’ said Kitchner. 

““Why I myself will help you to hoist it—over the eee 
replied Merchand. 

“Over, the fort.” 

“No, that I shall resist.”’ 

“Do you BOO Major that this affair may set France au 
England at war.’ 

‘“‘T bowed’’, records Merchand, “‘without replying’, 

An open rupture between Britain and France’ seemed 
imminent but wiser counsels prevailed, for France ‘“‘withdrew 
her horns’’ at the last moment. A fierce Anglo-French crisis, 
which had brought the two countries to the brink of war was. 
thus averted by the skin of the teeth, and Britain found herself 
with a British protectorate over the Sudan, of which the 
authority was more definite than in Egypt. The power of: 
Britain in the Sudan rested technically upon a different basis 
than did her powerzin Egypt. 

The eighties and nineties of the last century were full of 
friction between Britain and France. There was trouble bet- 
ween the two countries not only over Egypt and the Sudan but 
also over Madagascar, which France had annexed in 1896, thus. 
depriving Britain of the privilege of the ‘open door.’ There: 
was even more serious trouble over the Niger country, ended: 
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by a settlement (1898) which gave France the control of the 
mouth of the river, there was a quarrel over Siam (1893) which 
nearly led to war. 

On April 8, 1904, however, the two countries signed an 
agreement which not only removed the sources of friction bet- 
ween them once for all, but which established what came to be 
known as the Entente Cordiale, destined to be of great signi- 
ficance in the future. Ly this agreement France recognised 
England’s special interests in Egypt and abandoned her long- 
standing demand that England should set a date for the cession 
of her “‘occupation’’ of that country. On the other hand 
England recognised the special interests of France in Morocco 
and promised not to impede their development. 

So the British ruled and exploited Egypt and her agents 
and representatives lived with all the pomp and pageanty 
of autocratic monarchs in their residences. Naturally nationalism 
grew and reform movements took shape. With the growth of 
foreign trade a new middle class-arose in Egypt and this be- 
came the backbone of the new nationalism. Out of this class 
emerged, Saad Zaghlul Pasha the greatest of modern Egyptian 
leaders. He had served under Arabi Pasha and worked for 
Egyptian independence till his death in 1927. 

Such was the state of affairs when the first world war began 
Egypt was placed under martial law right through the war. 
The territory had been declared a British Protectorate and 
was swarming with British troops. 

With the coming of peace in 1918 the nationalists in Egypt 
became active and the British tried whe approved and 
will experienced policy of associating themselves with some 
social group or political section and obstructed the setting up 
of a single nationality by playing one class or section against 
the other. Zaghlul Pasha wanted to lead a big delegation to 
London and Paris to plead for Egyptian independence but 
permission was refused and he was arrested in March 1919. 
This led to a bloody revolt. Though the insurrection was 
suppressed it was far from crushed: Zaghlul Pasha who was. 
released after his arrest in 1919 was re-arrested in December 
1921 and deported. This did not improve the situation from 
the point of view of the English and they eventually decided to 
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initiate action to conciliate the Egyptians. 

England had been provided opportunity by Egypt’s extre- 
mity. Taking advantage of Egypt’s financial embarrasment 
England introduced control and profiting and planted the 
British army under the plea ‘of re-establishing internal order 
and guaranteeing her from external aggression. In fact the 
Khedive merely reigned but could not rule and the Egyptian 
ministers became mere ciphers carrying out the behests of 
their British advisers. 

The British in Egypt claimed to have been philanthropic 
but this tall talk received an appropriate retort of ‘An Egyptian’ 
in his letters to an English Politician. In fact this retort is 
simply crushing “You British charge us with ingratitude but 
we fail to see the justice of the accusation. For what ought we 
to be grateful ? Egypt’s extremity was Englands opportunity. 
Taking advantage of our financial embarrassment to introduce 
the control and profiting, and subsequently by the ARABI 
revolt you, uninvited and by force of arms possessedyourse If 
of our country under the plea of restoring the authority of the — 
Khedive, re-establishing internal order and guaranteeing us 
from external aggression. This was a mere pretext for plant- 

g your army in Egypt ata cost to the Egyptian treasury of 
peree emit £ 100,000 a year. | 

‘The true reason for the British occupation was that Egypt 
is on the high road to India and British policy demanded that 
the passage of the Suez Canal should be secured for Britain at 
all hazards. Inreasserting the Khedives authority you took 
care that though he might be allowed to reign, he should never 
rule. Our ministers are mere ciphers bound to obey the 
behests of their British ‘advisers’ and for whom because they 
wear the khedwal livery— but without a shred of authority—we | 
are forced to provide exorbitant salaries. 

‘““As for Egypts prosperity since the advent of British 
rule, have you not obtained you fair share. Have not new 
markets been opened to you. Has our country not provided 
you scope for vast engineering, agricultural and other indus- 
trial enterprises? Have you not secured banking, mining, 
railway and land concessions, on your own terms thus obtain- 
ing highly profitable opportunities for the investment of your 
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capital? Then why should we be expected to praise Heaven, 
fasting, for your coming among us? Is it not rather you, 
English who should be grateful to PROVIDENCE for deliver- 
ng the land flowing with milk and honey into your hands ?” 


14. 


The Opium war and the Development 
of the treaty port system in 
China (1840-1860) 


Period of Chinese Seclusion and Foreign Exclusion 


The ‘Celestial’? or “‘Middle” Kingdom, that is, the centre 
of the world, is acountry larger than Europe or the United 
States of America, with a high and ancient civilization and a 
population of teaming millions, conventionally estimated at 
450 millions at the end of our period of study, that is in 1941, 
though expert modern opinion asserts that it was in fact less 
than the population of India then. 

For many centuries, until 1911, China was governed by an 
Emperor, “‘the son of Heaven’, who was nominally absolute 
and administered the eighteen provinces of his empire by means 
of viceroys and an elaborate bureaucracy of officials (‘‘man-- 
darins’’)*, who were selected by means of a literary examina- 
tion in the Classics, a method which prevailed for a thousand 
years. The people of the vast, self-sufficient empire had no 
need of foreign trade and maintained themselves for centuries 
in contemptuous isolation from the rest of the world. Intelli-- 
gent, highly skilled in agriculture and craftsmanship, rich in 
art, literature and philosophy, worshipping tradition, they 
remained immune for long from “that strange despised as 
indistinguishable from the brigand—to which he has continued 

1 till to-day to bear a striking resemblance. 


*There were pine grades each distinguished by a valuable jewy>. 
(called a ‘‘button’’) worn at the fop of the hat. 
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The sixteenth century was the century of the Portuguese, the 
seventeenth belonged to the Dutch, but the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth were the centuries of the British. The industrial revolu-- 
tion added new motives for overseas expansion and colonial 
conquests. The British extended their power beyond Singa- 
pore and riveted their attention on China. With the ousting 
of the missionaries from China, Europe shifted its interest in_ 
China from culture to commerce. Merchants became the only 
bridges between East and West and China’s relations with the. 
outside world became essentially its relations with the East 
India Company, limited and restricted as they were. The 
British in particular began dreams of the huge profits which 
could be made if the trade with China could be placed ona 
regular and open basis. 

The Chinese regarded all leaders as of low order and looked 
upon foreigners as the lowest. Europeans meant nothing but 
trouble. British traders found China, as difficult to enter as 
Heaven and as difficult to get out of as the Chancery. ‘Trade 
was carried by means of Chinese hongs (shops) or merchants 
who belonged to the co-hong, a kind of Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, with membership sanctioned only by the Emperor. 
In addition to the Viceroy, the Emperor had in Canton a hoppo 
or Superintendent of the Customs for the control of trade and 
the collection of fees. Every foreign vessel was secured or 
assigned to a security merchant, a member of the co-hong, who 
was responsible for the sale of inbound cargo, the provisioning 
of outbound cargo, and for every operation connected with the- 
arrival and departure of the ship. The co-hong was the sole 
medium of communication between: foreign merchants and any 
Chinese authority. 

To negotiate improvements in trading conditions (and to 
establish direct political relation with Peking) first Lieutenant. 
Coland Cathcart was nominated as special envoy to the court 
of Peking. He died before he reached Peking. 

In 1792-93 the English Government sent an Embassy under 
Lord Macartney. The Chinese Emperor Ch’ien Lung received 
him and presents were exchanged. The British request for 
equal representation and free trade was turned down by the 
Chinese Emporor. The granting of such requests was in no way 
compatible with the traditional manner of handling such matters. 
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and the old restrictions on foreign trade. The British demands 
were summarily dismissed by the Emperor who sent the follow- 
ing reply to George III, the then King of England. 

“You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, 
nevertheless, impelled by your humble desire to partake of the 
benefits of our civilization, you have despatched a mission 
respectfully bearing your memorial. Your Envoy...has crossed 
the seas and paid his respects at my Court on the anniversary 
of my birthday. To show your devotion you have also sent, 
offerings of your country’s produce. 

‘‘T have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in which 
it is couched reveal a respectful humility, on your part, which 
is highly praise-worthy. Swaying the wide world, I have but 
one aim in view, namely to maintain a perfect governance and 
to fulfil the duties of the State ; strange and costly objects do 
not interest me. I...have no use for your country’s manufac- 
tures. It behoves you O King to respect my sentiments and to 
display even greater devotion and loyalty in future, so that by 
perpetual submission to our Throne, you may secure peace and 
prosperity for your country hereafter. | 

“Tremblingly obey and show no negligence !” 

The reply must have obviously shocked George III and _ his 
Ministers. Nevertheless, the English persisted in their efforts 
and Lord Amherst sent another misson in 1816 which also did 
not achieve anything. If Lord Macartney’s mission had been 
a failure, Lord Amherst’s was a fiasco. | 

It is apparent and obvious from the above extract that a vast 
gulf existed between China, and the Western World. Britain 
knew little about China and the Chinese knew even less about 
the Western barbarians and showed no desire to learn. 
The seeds of future conflict were becoming all too obvious. 
The Chinese considered themselves superior and refused to 
study an inferior. The Chinese Emperor’s arrogance was 
irreconcilable with English plans of trade and expansion and 
conflict was inevitable. The English ambassadors were invari- 
ably treated as tribute bearers and they were expected to 
‘perform the Kowtow (the nine prostrations) before the Emperor 
which the English invariably refused to do. 

New complications aggravated the issue whether to continue 
ithe trade at Canton under the old humiliations or to force a 
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show-down. The first complication followed the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly of China trade. The 
British now wanted a commissioned, political and diplomatic 
representative of the Crown to serve as the protector of His 
Majesty's subjects. The second stemmed from the issue of 
extra-territoriality. The British became more insistant in their 
demands for jurisdiction over their own subjects. The third 
was the much disputed question of the Chinese Opium Trade, 
in which Britain had the predominant, though by no means 
exclusive share. 

Opium had long been imported into China but the trade was 

limited. During the years (1736-95) the Chinese imported only 
about four hundred chests each year, (each chest’ was about a 
Kilogram). During the years (1796-1820) the import of opium 
had increased to about four thousand chests annually. In 1800 
the Emperor had issued an edict, prohibiting all importation 
but inspite of this the opium trade continued to expand. This 
was made possible because of corruption among the official 
class who received bribes from the Westerners. Indeed the 
situation became worse after 1834, when the British Govern- 
ment put an end to the monopoly of the East India Company 
in the China Trade and threw this open to all English mer-. 
chants. 
_ The Tao-Kuang Emperor was determined to suppress the use 
of Opium and he issued ordinances strictly prohibiting opium 
smoking. Huang Chueh-tzu felt that this policy was obviously 
too extreme, for he maintained that the opium smokers only 
harmed themselves while the merchants who traded in opium 
smokers only harmed themselves while the merchants who. 
traded in opium harmed many. Were not the merchants’ crimes 
much graver than the addicts he asked ? 

Since Canton was the main port of entry and sale of opium 
so forbidding its use should begin there. Lin Tse-hsu who was 
Viceroy for Human and Hupei concurred with Huang Chueh- 
tzu’s proposals and advocated that all possible steps be taken 
to enforce them. The Tao-Kuang Emperor having agreed to 
ban the sale and use of opium sent Lin Tse-hsu as Commis- 
sioner to Canton to suppress the smuggling and sale of opium. 
Lin though a greatly respected scholar official was unfortunately 
a tremendously self confident and arrogant person who had no. 
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knowledge of handling the so called “‘barbarians’”. Reckless as 
he was, he asserted that “I am intimately acquainted with the 
wily ways of the barbarian from my sojourn in Fukien.” 

On 10 March, 1839, Lin Tse-hsu arrived in Canton, ‘“‘to 
scrub and wash away the filth of opium”. He made it clear to 
all foreigners that it was not right to harm others for the sake 
of ones own profit adding ‘““How dare you bring your country’s 
vile opium into China cheating, and harming our people ? 

Lin ordered the foreign merchants to hand over to Chinese 
officials every ounce of unsold opium and to promise not to 
import any more into China. If this continued Lin warned, 
“the opium will be confiscated and those involved will be 
decapitated.” 

Unfortunately the foreigners thought that like other Chinese 
officials, Lin could be bought for a price but they did not foresee 
that Lin was notthe type. Lin boldly asserted that ‘“‘If the 
opium trade does not cease, I, the Imperial High Commissioner, 
will not leave my post. I will persevere in this matter until the 
~end.” 

By the end of March, the foreigners did not surrender the 
opium they possessed. Lin then forbade any movement to and 
from Canton, sent troops to surround the thirteen foreign trad- 
ing establishments and ordered all Chinese to leave the 
establishments and then went a step further. He forbade people 
from either entering or leaving the establishments. These trading 
Establishment were virtually turned into prisons and even sale 
of food-stuff was banned. 

Captain Charles Elliot, the English Superintendent of Trade 
had hoped for a negotiated settlement, but Lin stuck to his 
demands. Having realized that there was no way out of this 
impasse he decided to yield but in this also he proved a wily 
person. Instead of ordering the English merchants to hand 
over the opium to Lin, he asked them to hand it all over to him 
in his capacity as Superintendent of Trade and gave each 
merchant a receipt and by this method the entire opium became 
~the property of the British Crown. 

Captain Charles Elliot, the English Superintendent of Trade 
handed over 20,280 chests of opium t6 the Chinese. This wa 
a great victory for Lin, who, with one toss of the net had, 
trapped such a big quantity of opium. The Chinese Emperors 
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‘was indeed pleased and he commended him, saying, “‘your great 
loyalty to the throne and your‘unbounded love of your country 
are unequalled and unmatched by any within or without the 
Empire.” | 

The foreigners still did not believe that Lin was genuinely 
determined to put an end to the opium trade and they thought 
that he must be making profits but they soon discovered that 
their assessment was incorrect. 

At Humen, on the Pearl River Delta, Lin ordered two huge 
pools to be dug in the sandy banks. To quote Lin himself who 
later wrote ‘*First I had a series of trenches dug and then I dug 
ditches to connect them. After this was completed, I had water 
diverted into the trenches through the ditches. Then I had salt 
sprinkled on the pools. Finally I had the unprocessed opium 
thrown into the pools and added lime to boil the opium. The 

-opium was thereby turned into ashes and completely destroyed. 
‘The nauseating odour was more than we could bear. When the 
tide finally receded we opened the trenches and let the residue 
flow away. Wethen used brushes to clean the bottom of the 
pools so that nothing remained. The process took twenty three 
days. Every bit of opium was completely destroyed. Each day 
civilian and military officials were there to supervise. Even the 
foreigners came to watch and to record the events in detail.”’ 

Not to be outdone Captain Elliot had sent a detailed 
report to London and awaited further orders. Lin was offered 
the position of Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi but he 
humbly turned it down saying that “although all the opium in 
the factories had been completely destroyed, there is still the 
possibility that more may be smuggled in’’. Lin then insisted 
that all foreign merchants sign a bond binding themselves in 
irrevocable terms to abide by the Chinese regulations forbidding 
opium trade. Captain Elliot refused to sign. Lin had the forts 
at Humen repaired and had a huge iron chain fixed across the 
entrance of Humen harbour as a blockade. Every time the 
Chinese clashed with the British ships in and around Canton, 
Lin sent reports to the Emperor claiming outright victories and 
creating an optimistic outlook in the country. 
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On receipt of Captain Elliot’s letter, Britains aggressive 
FOreign Minister Lord Palmerstone also well known as the 
moralist imperialist determined to take punitive measures. He 
demanded payment of an indemnity for confiscated opium and 
expenses of the British Expeditionary force, giving up by China 
of her traditional policy of restricting trade, and granting 
Western nations equality in diplomatic relations. 

The opium question was incidental and there can be practi- 
cally no doubt that if no opium ship had ever come to Canton, 
wars still would have taken place. Their real object was to 
put anend to what the British Government saw as intolerable 
restrictions on the freedom of trade and the liberty of the 
individual traders and furthermore to impose upon China, 
British standards of international intercourse—in_ short to 
“Open the Door.”’ 

In the name of national honour the British went to war. with 
China in 1840. This war is rightly called the Opium War 
for it was primarily fought and won for the right of forcing 
opium on China. 

Admiral! Eiliot arrived off the coast of Canton in the 
summer of 1842 and after laying a blockade, he proceeded 
North to Tinghai and the city was taken without a shot being 
fired. The fall of Tinghai came asa shock tothe Emperor 
who had come to believe in the superiority of the Chinese 
viz-a-viz the foreigners, thanks mainly to the memorials of 
Lin. The Emperor’s confidence in Lin was shaken and on 
22nd July he issued an edict -criticising Lin—‘‘You have 
accomplished nothing and have caused a great deal of dis- 
turbance. In pondering the situation, I cannot control my 
rage. I await to see in what manner you choose to reply”’. 

To their astonishment and dismay the Chinese found them- 
selves confronted by guns and cannon of an efficiency they 
could not hope to equal. In truth the Chinese military 
preparedness was simply laughable. The guns at Shanhaikuan 
“‘were remnants of the early Ming period which had to be 
overhauled for use.”’ The Yangtze River the so-called natural 
barrier was occupied by the British. Chinese could do little 
against the British fleet and after two years vain struggle 
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when in the summer of 1842, the British decided to attack 
Nanking, the Emperor realized the futility of further resistance 
and was thus forced to sign the Treaty of Nanking (1842) 
by which the Chinese agreed to pay in indemnity, cede Hong 
Kong, open up five ports—Canton, Amony, Foochow, Tsingpo 
and Shanghai—to trade with the right of residence for foreign 
merchants and agreed to a fixed traffic rate which could not 
be altered save by mutual consent. Nothing was said of the 
opium actually seized. Next year in 1843 by the supple- 
mentary ‘treaty of the Boque, also with Britain, the Chinese 
granted not-favoured nation treatment, a limited right to 
travel in the open eouniey surrounding treaty ports and extra- 
territoriality. 

Other countries joined in and exacted the same privileges. 
The Treaty of Wanghsia was signed with the United States on 
July: 3, 1844, which spelled out details about the extra-ter- 
ritorial system, gave the Americans most favoured-nation 
treatment, and specified that the treaty should be revised at 
‘the end of twelve years. By additional treaties the Chinese 
gave all these rights to France, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and 
Portugal. 

The treaty of Re the supplementary treaty of the 
Boque inserted the opening wedge and partially opened China 
and enabled other nations to extract similar privileges, which 
they were not slow to obtain. The various treaties had pro- 
~vided for an opening for the development. of direct intercourse 
between the outside world and China, but they left much to 
be accomplished for it took other blows, | before China was 


actually opened up. 
Reasons for China’s Defeat in the Opium War 


The fundamental and main reason for the defeat of China 
in the Opium War was her backwardness. The troops and 
armaments were anachronism, the government was medieval 
and the people including the official class, had unfortunately 
a medieval mentality. It was only a calculated risk the Chinese 
undertook in attempting to resist the Westerners but were 
doomed to defeat. In fact defeat in the circumstances seemed 
inevitable. - ? 
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Even China’s defeat in the Opium War did not presage the 
total collapse of their old notions of “nationality”. Even 
years after the defeat, the Chinese failed to comprehend the 
reasons for it and what was unfortunate, that the Chinese 
failed to initiate any reforms which could have dealt a fatal 
blow to their ancient concept of “‘nationality’. Even after 
the war and the humiliating treaty of Nanking, the Chinese 
government and people continued as though the things were 
the same, numb and insensitive, opinionated and arrogant. 

It was only an insignificant minority that in the wake of 
this disaster woke up to the realization and necessity of study- 
ing the list. In fact this period, after the war can be described 
as the “twenty precious years when China stood still.” This 
minority realised matters with great foresightedness and 
perception but afraid of public criticism, they remained silent. 
Lin Tse hsu was one who accepted the hard reality in a letter 
to a close friend and admitted that the English rapid fire 
guns were vastly superior to any of that the Chinese possessed 
and recognised the superiority of English technical knowledge 
and lamented painfully, ‘““But alas, what was to be done, what 
was to be done ?”’ 

Unfortunately even such persons like Lin who were concious 
of their failings did not however voice their opinions in public 
because such people were not willing to sacrifice their own 
reputation and allowed the country to slide gradually to destruc- 
tion. Besides they had no confidence in themselves or in the 
people and preferred to let things to take their own course and 
made no attempts to shake up thesystem or to bring about 
reform. © 

The Opium War turned out to be, in the opinion of his- | 

torians, the first milestone in modern Chinese history. Indeed 
the Nanking Treaty (1842) concluded after the war was 
symbolic of China’s points of noreturn. Thereafter, the 
tide of foreign penetration could not be reversed. A dent 
appeared in China’s defence system and through it poured 
the heterodoxy of the West which ultimately tolled the death 
knell of traditional and ancient China. 

Opium smuggling, never legalized, continued unchecked. 
‘Other nations—the United States of America, France, Prussia, 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal—soon obtained trading rights> 
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“by treaties inthe five above mentioned ports and China thus 
“became open to the trade of the world. 


Significance of the Taiping Rebellion 


The Taiping Revolution was a precursor to the twentieth 
“century revolutionary movements. Because of the destruction 
caused in Central China by struggles with the Taipings, on 
account of the transfer of military power to various military 
figures, and concessions that were made to the Westen powers 
as a result.of internal pressure, the Manchu Dynasty lost much 
“power and prestige and when forced with a new revolutionary 
movement half a century later, it fell apart like, a rotten 
building. } 

It was inconceivable that the situation in China should 
remain as it was created by these treaties or that the West 
‘should not seek to press the advantage it had gained, once it 
had secured a foot-hold on the ‘Celestial Kingdom’. 

Further anti-foreign distrurbances, including the Taping 
Rebellion, which for thirteen years from 1851 to 1864 divided 
China in the interests of a counter-dynastic movement, led 
‘Britain and France to further wars with China, which resulted 
in what are known comprehensively as the Tientsin Treaties 
-of 1861. 


‘The Tientsin Treaties (1861) 


By these treaties the desired revision of Sino-European rela- 
“tions and the extension of privileges were obtained. Kowloon 
‘was ceded to Britain, and eleven new ports—making sixteen 
in all—were opened to foreign trade. A large indemnity was 
‘paid to France and Britain, and rights conceded to foreign 
missions to reside in Peking, and to foreign nationals to travel 
in China under passport. Protection for missionaries was 
promised, and guarantee given of freedom of contract in com- 
mercial transactions. An explicit recognition was given of 
what was then held in Chinato be one of the most obnoxi- 
“ous privileges possessed by foreigners, ‘the right of extra- 
‘territoriality’. By this concession subjects of the foreign — 
*countries concerned in the treaties were to be subject not to 
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the laws of China, but to the laws and jurisdiction of their own 
States. | 

By 1861 China may be said to have been fully though grud- 
gingly opened to the Westerner. He had gained freedom to 
trade, extra-territorial rights, and a practical control over the 
Chinese tariff system. He had penetrated to the interior, the 
Yangtse valley. The foreign merchant had even come to take 
a part in the domestic politics of China, and that ““Ever- 
victorious Army” raised on the initiative of European traders. 
at Shanghai in the interests of foreign trade and officered by 
Westerners, was collaborating with the Imperial Chinese 
army in the suppression of the Taiping Rebellion. For it was 
to Europe’s advantage to maintain the Manchu dynasty, which 
guaranteed its privileges.” oe 

By the 1890's, the weakness of China was thoroughly ex- 
posed and the rapacity of the powers was equally apparent. 
The British had taken away Hong Kong and part of Kowloon, 
and the (1860) Russians, the territory north of the Amur river 
and the Maritime provinces east of the Ussuri. The French 
had deprived the Chinese of their claims of (1884-85). 
suzerainty over Tongking and Annow. The British had also 
taken away the last Chinese pretensions to Nepal and Sikkim. 
and forwarded their position in Tibet. The Portuguese had 
finally established the legality of their title to Macao. The. 
Chinese saw their ancient glories disappear, their boundaries. 
shrink and their territories pass into the hands,of unworthy 
aliens. ; 

Between 1895-99 the rivalry of concession hunters was so 
intense from the beginning that in order to make certain profits 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, (and in a timid 
manner Japan) entered into a series of agreements promising. 
to confine themselves to their own spheres of interest. These 
inter- power agreements also prevented China from aligning 
itself with one power as against another or from paying off one 
power against another. In the meantime, the powers extended 
their old time privileges. New. ports were opened for trade 
by the Chinese government and additional inland waters 
were opened to steam navigation. The international settlement. 
and the French concession at Shanghai were enlarged, and 
many new concession areas were developed. at treaty ports, 
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including Tientsin, Hankow, Newchwang, Amoy and 
‘Toochaw. | 

The door had been opened further by the Second Chinese 
war. An insult to the British flag and the murder of a French 
missionary had invited the wrath of both England and France 
who had declared war. By the Treaty of Tientsin (1860) China 
was compelled as stated above to throw open six more ports, 
‘to permit Europeans to travel to the interior and granted 
protection to Christian missionaries. 

China had all along remained rather sceptical of western 
civilization. The disputed claims over Korea led to the China- - 
Japanese war (1894-95). The Japanese scored a resounding 
victory and by the treaty that was signed in 1895 China 
agreed to keep her hands off from Korea and also permitted 
Japanese entry to Chinese ports, paid an indemnity and ceded 
‘to Japan, Formosa and the Liaotung Peninsula in southern 
Manchuria, adjoining Korea. 

The European powers were however not willing to reconcile 
themselves to Japan’s success. Accordingly Russia, Germany 
and France promptly advised Japan to return the Liaotung 
Peninsula and Japan complied rather than risk a war with the 
European powers. Immediately the European powers pro- 
ceeded to help themselves. Germany seized the Bay of Kiao- 
Chao and in 1898 China was compelled to lease the bay to 
‘Germany for 99 years. Immediately Russia demanded and 
obtained port Arthur on lease. France obtained the lease of 
the bay in Southern China and Britain not to be out-done 
obtained the lease of the port Wei-hai-Wei. Even Italy applied 
foralease but by this time China had grown tired of giving 
away her territory. Thus, the European powers took ports 
and prepared to partition China. As an English author rightly 
‘said : “‘first the missionary, then the gun boat, then the land 
grabbing—this is procession of events in the Chinese mind’’. 

Each European power now began regarding its region as a 
‘sphere of influence. In this sphere of influence the nations 
‘own capitalists were to have a monopoly ‘‘concessions for 
building railways, opening mines, and conducting other 
“profitable ventures which were too ambitious for the Chinese 
‘to undertake. China was an inexhaustible treasure house for 
the European capitalists. China was very rich in coal, iron 
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and other minerals and her big population comprised of people. 
who were hard working, led simple and frugal lives and were 
willing to work for small wages, foreign capitalist could employ 
Chinese labour to dig mines, build railways or work in factories. 
and thus hoped to obtain huge profits. This was the reason for 

the interest of the Europeans in having a. share of Chinese 

territory and of investing their capital. 

The diplomatic heritage to China of the nineteenth century 
was one of humility and bitterness mingled with hope and 
determination. Unequal treaties, unequal in the sense that. 
they were not based onthe give-and-take negotiation as bet- 
ween equals, adjusted the trading system for the benefit of the 
West. They extracted indemnities from China, sliced off 
parcels of Chinese territory, and forced from China political 
and economic concessions. Treaty settlements, or series of 
separate treaties imposed upon China by Victorious powers 
as a consequence of war and incidents covered the span of 
almost a century. From the Chinese point of view the most: 
vicious part of the treaty settlements was the “‘most favoured 
nations’ clause. By this clause every treaty power demanded. 
and received from China every right and privilege originally 
extended to any treaty power. What China granted to one, it. 
automatically granted to all. 

China was treaty bound to the system of extra territoriality: 
It was forced to give paramount consideration to the economic 
desires of foreign powers when fixing tariff schedule and 
collecting dispensing its maritime customs or internal revenues. 
It was obliged without compensation and against its will to 
surrender privileges with other nations jealously guarded as 
economic monopolies or ‘rights. of sovereignty. Extraneous 
political concessions were obtained in the guise of commercial 


protection. 


Treaty Port System—Privileges Obtained and its 
Effects 


Under the treaties at the ports open to trade foreigners. 
had been permitted to reside and do business. The ports were 
spread in the entire of China from Canton in the South -to 
Tientesin in the north. But apart from these ports on the coast 
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many towns onthe Yangtze from Chinkiong to Chunkging 
including Nanking and Hankow for a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles in the interior were considered treaty ports. At 
these parts the foreigners on the basis of the clauses permitting 
them to reside and trade began slowly and quietly to build 
*““cettlements’’ and claim the right to set up municipal establish- 
ments and courts. Thus at Hankow many hundred miles up the 
Yangtze there came into existence British, French, German 
and Russian, settlements. Since the foreigners enjoyed extra- 
territorriality they set up courts in these places. In a few 
years spread allover China were small bits of territory from 
which Chinese authority and jurisdiction were ousted 
and which in some cases became the centres of every kind of 
illegal traffic. . 

The political revolution that brought about the end of the > 
Manchu dynasty stemmed from the changes brought about by 
the influence of the west. Western influence on China made 
itself felt through the influx of western goods and ideas. The 
most important centres of the western influence were the Treaty 
ports and the new educational institutions. The treaty ports 
attracted the most enterprising people from the inland districts 
to participate in the new economic and intellectual life and the 
loss of the most active and able men helped to weaken 
leadership in the inland areas where the situation deteriorated 
into the warlord struggles. 

The establishmentfof the treaty ports brought a large increase 
in the commodity exchange between China and the western 
world. By the end of the nineteenth century the Chinese them- 
selves began to participate in this growing trade and there 
emerged in the Treaty ports a group which had a distinctly 
western outlook.on the trade and business. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the Treaty 
Ports began to develop as centres of industrial production. 
Like the commercial development this industrialisation was 
just introduced by foreign interests. The westerners especially 
the British began to establish textile mills in Shanghai. 
Industrialisation later spread to other treaty ports, but Shanghai 
remained by far the most important industrial centre. 


[5 


Indonesia, Indo-China, Egypt 
_and China (The Revolution in 
China 1919-1949) 


Indonesia 


For nearly three hundred and fifty years, the Dutch ruled 
one of the most valuable colonial possessions, the Netherlands 
East Indies. Tin, oil, rubber, coal, rice, spices, tea and tobacco © 
were a few of the valuable products. The exploitation of 
Dutch led to the emergence of a nationalist movement. 

The economic turmoil and the inter war years witnessed 
an intensification of nationalist struggle. In the early 1920’s 
there were several waves of strikes, some of them violent. These 
culminated in revolts in 1926 (West Jawa) and 1927 (Sumatra). 
All these manifestations of revolutionary despair were easily 
crushed ‘by the Dutch who tightened up their regulations re- 
garding such-rights as those of assembly, freedom of speech 
‘and a free press. The result was that nothing could be achieved 
by political. action,—‘‘the Indonesian masses retired from the 
stages, not to return until Japan’s victory over the Dutch 
proved once and for all that the white ruler was not invin- - 
cible’’. But at another level, preparations for eventual inde- 
pendence arose guided by persons who in time became 
responsible for the new state after the Second World War, 
among them the future President Seokarno. They tended to be 
generally secular in outlook and also described themselves as 
Socialists and were far more closely nationalists in orientation 
and interests than the leaders of the P.K.I. (Perserikaten | 
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Komounis di-India or the Communist Party of the Indies) 
‘which had virtually disappeared as an organised force after the 
1926-27 debacle. Unfortunately intense Dutch repression, 
involving all the permanent leaders in long spells of exile and 
imprisonment prevented the formation of any single strong 
unifying party such as the Indian National Congress of British 
India. Moreover Dutch security vigilance combined with the 
apathy of the peopie after 1926-27 prevented the leaders from 
forging strong links with the country’s peasantry. In 1927 the 
Indonesian Nationalist Party was founded by a young engineer 
called Seokarno.(PNI). The success of this party, which 
dernanded complete independence (and in the mean-time 
cooperated with the Dutch) led in a couple of years to the 
-arrest of most of its leaders and its suppression. Soekarno was 
imprisoned from 1929-32. On his release he found the Indo- — 
nesian nationalists movement plagued by its usual weakness— 
fragmentation. No single party could establish itself as the 
~ true successor of the PNI. Then in 1932 Seokarno was arrested 
again and exiled. Next year (1934) two of his permanent 
colleagues followed him into exile Hatta and Sjahrir. All 
these and many more were to spend the best part of the next 
ten years festering in remote parts of archipelago until released 
by the Japanese invaders. The Japanese victory was sensa- 
tionally swift and complete.. Those Europeans who failed to 
‘escape were rounded up, publicly humiliated and interned 
for the duration of the war “‘watched them’’ subsequently 
wrote a Western eyewitness “‘running ‘for their lives as the 
news spread that the Japanese had landed—’’. The Dutch 
master race could never—nor ever did—recover from its 
disgrace and dishonour. This in itseif was one of the most 
important consequences of the Japanese invasion for. the 
Indonesian nationalists. The mass of the people had seen at 
_ last that the Emperor had no clothes. 

As the Geoffrey Baraclough rightly points out—‘‘It was 
the Japanese who propeiled Indonesia into independence, or, 
-at least who accelerated what might otherwise have been a 
long and difficult process. 

There were a number of factors for this. “Firstly the 
‘Dutch colonial administration prevented the growth of a 
middle class and besides there was no capitalist class strong 
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enough to boost the revolutionary moment in its earlier period.. 


The only way out of this impasse was the creation of an 
effective liaison between the intellectual leaders of the national 


movement and the Indonesian people: However, though there. 


was an increase in the number of landless agricultural workers 
during Dutch rule yet it did not crystallise into a revolutionary 
agrarian proletariat such as it existed in China. This was 
primarily due to the existence of the village community that 
continued to provide basic social security, even during the 
Depression of 1930’s and this factor asked as a brake on the 
political restlessness. Further there was a fairly late develop 


ment of an anti-Dutch nationalist movement. It was only the. 
penetration of the leftists that resulted in the emergence of the > 


early cultural and religious nationalist movement—Sarekat 


Islam—and led it to demand independence. Unfortunately,. 


however, there was no organisation like the Indian National 
Congress that could bind the divergent groups together, till the 
achievement of independence and the differences among the 
working groups of nationalists proved disastrous and facilitated 
Dutch intervention. . 

The inevitable consequence was that after the suppression 
of the Communist Revolt in 1926 the nationalists were thrown 
on the defensive and it was only the establishment of Persari- 
katan (later Partai) National Indonesia by Soekarno that 
efforts were made to weld the existing nationalist groups into 
one organisation. Even though the PNI under Soekarno pro- 
vided a semblance of unity conspicuous by its absence earlier 
and yet it still lacked the firm support of the peasantry and 
this made it difficult to withstand Dutch counter measures. 
Without the wholehearted support of the peasantry the nationa- 


list movement had little chance of success. It is in this respect. 


that the Japanese invasion, which eventually destroyed the 
Dutch authority, proved a veritable turning point. It must 
however be conceded that the Dutch by bringing together the 
people speaking different languages and possessing diverse 
cultures did help to convert the Japanese patriotic fevour into 
a National movement. Another contributory factor was the 


large measure of religious homogenity that existed in Indonesia.. 
The sense of oneness springing frpm the adherence of ‘the. 
people to Islam effectively counteracted the parochial tenden-. 
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cies that existed among the people. 

But there were many other consequences, so many and of 
such magnitude that they completely transformed the situation — 
and with it the prospects of Indonesian independence. Soekarno 
and Hatta worked with the Japanese while Sjahrir went under-- 
ground. Soekarno and Hatta no doubt had to play the anti- 
imperialist, anti-white, .anti-western tune dictated by the 
Jananese but the tune was readily adapted to the Indonesian 
nationalist purposes by the skilful Soekarno. As the war 
advanced he left no doubt in the minds of his followers and 
countrymen that his anti-imperialism extended to Japanese 
imperialists too. Further the Japanese eventually permitted 
propagation of the national language, use of the Indonesian 
flag and singing of the Indonesian national’ anthem. These 
symbols of nationalism were popularised from one end of the. 
Archipelago to the other by Soekarno and Hatta. Sjahrir and 
others in the underground meanwhile laid the framework for 
“an organisation capable of resisting the return of the Dutch. 
The Japanese also helped by creating a large number of quasi 
military organisations especially among the youth and thus. a 
number of people were taught to shoot. Another important. 
outcome of Japanese occupation was that enabled ‘a large 
number of people to acquire administrative experience which 
they would never otherwise have obtained. The Dutch had 
jealously preserved the highest, decision making posts for their 
nationals and their failure to train a body of -Indonesians for 
ultimate national responsibility, besides being one of the major 
blemishes in their colonial record, accurately mirrored their 
determination to stay on in Indonesia as the masters. The: 
‘Japanese on the other hand required the services of hundreds. 
of Indonesians who suddenly found themselves thrust into. 
positions of authority. 

In March 1945 the Japanese appointed a joint committee, 
the majority of which were Indonesians to discuss plans for 
independence. Although general agreement was reached on 
the basic political principles there still were not wanting signs. 
of deep rooted differences of opinion. 

On 7th August, 1945 the Japanese authorised the estab- 
lishment of an all Indonesian Independence Preparatory 
Committee with Soekarno as Chairman and Hatta as Vice- 
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‘Chairman and entrusted it with the task of arranging to take 
over the government. When the Japanese surrendered a week 
later, Soekarno and Hatta proclaimed independence within 
3 days on 17th August, 1945. Next day Soekarno became 
President and Hatta Vice-President. 

The Dutch were not prepared to accept the new Republic 
which they regarded as a Japanese puppet regime. In this they 
‘were mistaken because all elements in Indonesian life including 
the former underground units rallied to its cause : 

The British arrived in September 1945 to restore law and 

order. The Dutch quickly followed and fighting spread 
throughout the archipelago. The military struggle followed a 
pattern which was to become all too familiar in the post war 
world. The colonial power succeeded in seizing and holding 
the major urban areas but failed to control the countryside and 
communication systems. Nevertheless the Dutch were by no. 
- means militarily defeated when, eventually, they gave in and 
recognised Indonesian independence. First internal develop- 
ments helped to recommend the Republic to western opinion. 
In 1948 an abortive Communist led coup was suppressed by the 
Republican forces. Western powers were thus concerned at 
the extension of Communist influence in the Republican held 
areas. | } 
Secondly. Dutch actions alienated world opinion and 
isolated Holland. The Republic succeeded in keeping contact 
with the outside world despite the attempted Dutch blockade 
and stories of Dutch ruthlessness and treachery reached the 
international Press and media. 

Guerrilla warfare continued unabated, in the course of 
which Western plantations and other enterprises sustained 
great damage. Great pressure was applied by the Americans 
and finally at the end of 1949 negotiations for the transfer of 
sovereignty were entered into and the former Netherland East 
Indies was passed “‘unconditionally and irrevocably”’ on 27th 
December 1949 to the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia (RUSJD). 

To conclude in the words of R.D. Cornwell—“The cir- 
cumstances in which independence was achieved were not likely 
to produce good relations ‘between Indonesia and Holland. 
Within a year of independence, Indonesia had changed her 
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constitution to provide for a more powerful executive. and for: 
a unitary rather than a federal state, and in 1954 the Nether-- 
lands-Indonesian Union was dissolved. Two years later, 
Indonesia, partly because of her economic difficulties, repudi-- 
ated her debts to Holland, saying that most of these debts 
represented the cost of the Dutch War against Indonesia. bet-. 
ween 1946 and 1949. This was followed by the nationalisation _ 
of Dutch estates and companies and most of the Dutch resi-. 
dents were forced to leave by 1960. Throughout this period 
West New Guinea (i.e. West Irian) was a source of dispute. . 
Indonesia claimed it as a part of the East Indies, while Holland 
said that its population was racially different. Probably using. 
the'dispute as a means of diverting attention from internal 
grievances, Soekarno ordered Indonesian troops to land in the 
territory in. 1962. Eventually Holland transferred West Irian 
to United Nations administration and in May 1963 it became 
part of Indonesia”. 

However it was not smooth sailing for Dr. Soekarno. 
who had become the President. The threat that, the 3000 
islands would disintegrate loomed large on the horizon. There 
were four major rebellions since Indonesia became indepen--. 
dent...twice in the Moluccas, Macassar and Ambayna and 
twice in Sumatra between 1956 and 1960. To counteract the. 
threat, a Decentralisation Law allowing for greater local 


autonomy was enacted but the problem remained. 

The Constitution of 1950 had provided for Democratic 
Government but as tension increased between Jawa and the 
other islands andthe right wing and Communists during 
1956-57, Dr. Soekarno had to accept the fact that Western 
style democracy was not suitable for Indonesia and what was. 
needed was in his own words “‘democracy with leadership’’ or 
“guided democracy’’. Hence forward Parliamentary govern- 


ment became a mere facade and ultimately in 1960 the House 
of Representatives was dismissed altogether, Indonesia had 


taken the first step towards dictatorship. 

Democracy had failed in Indonesia due to the immense 
difficulties facing the country coupled with lack of experience 
and the existence of too many political parties. Economic ills 
were among the main causes. Inspite of being rich in raw 
materials the living standards of the people failed to improve 
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rather they declined. The main contributory factor was the 
rapid increase of population resulting in food shortage, and 
importation of rice. Further foreign exchange reserves dwindled 
rapidly. To top it all, there was rising inflation which resulted 
in widespread discontent. As late as 1966 when Dr. Soekarno 
came under intense criticism for his failure to check inflation, 
he offered a cabinet post to anyone who could bring down 
prices within a period of three months—with the proviso that 
anyone who volunteered would be imprisoned for ten years or 
short if he failed. As expected no one came forward to accept 
such an assignment for obvious reasons. 


-Indo-China 


Indo-China comprising of Cambodia, Annam, Tongking 
and Cochin China became part of the French colonia empire 
in 1887. Six years later Laos was added to the Indo-Chinese 
Union. Cochin China was a French colony. The remaining 
four states were protectorates—this really meant that the local 
rulers remained in their exalted positions but governed their 
‘territories under the instructions of the French Residents. The 
Capital of the French Government was Hanoi, fairly close to 
the Chinese frontier. Discontent with French rule became 
apparent from the very beginning and the opening of the 
“twentieth century. witnessed constant threats of revolts and 
rebellions. | | 

Various factors promoted discontent. In 1905 Japan, 
an Asiatic country had inflicted a crushing defeat on Russia, 
in 1912 the Manchu Dynasty was overthrown by the Chinese 
nationalists. Even though the people of Indo-China continued 
to object to the imposition of French language and culture, 
it became an important source of ideas about France’s revolu- 
tionary history. During the First World War the Indo-Chinése 
who fought in France came back with first hand information. 
Not only this, Communism was fast spreading from neigh- 
bouring China and a large number of people became conscious 
of the fact that their wealth was only for the benefit of France. 

There is no doubt that the French exploited these terri- 
tories and obtained rubber, coal and rice from these posses- 
sions. The masses in all the subjugated territories suffered 
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-from oppressive French rule which was made worse by heavy 
taxation and poor wages paid to workers. 

The growing tide of nationalism led to an occasional 
‘uprising. The revolt of 1916 was put down with extreme 
severity but guerilla activity in the Tongking region proved 
troublesome. The most important revolt against French rule 
took piace in 1930. It was spear-headed by Ho-Chi-Minh. 

‘He was twenty one years old (born in 1890) when he 
went to Europe. After working in a London Hotel, he went 
_-to Paris and became well known as a Vietnamese Nationalist 
lobbying for the independece of Vietnam at the Paris Peace 
‘Conference. He wrote the. pamphlet French Colonialism on 
‘Trial. In 1921 he became the founder member of the French 
Communist Party and in 1923 went to Russia to learn revolu- 
‘tionary techniques and methods. From Russia he moved to 
‘Canton and in 1925 he founded the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement, an organisation for the training and indoctrination 
‘of Vietnamese nationalists. In April 1927 he returned to 
Moscow and ultimately shifted to Siam. In 1930 Ho-Chi-Minh 
united the Revolutionary Youth Movement with two other 
groups to form the Indo-Chinese Communist Party. 

In 1929 an attempt was made to assassinate the French 
Governor General and in February 1930 at the fortress of 
YEN BAY situated on the Red River north of Hanoi, the 
Vietnamese soldiers revolted killing their French officers. This 
was followed by the peasant uprising led by the Communists. 
‘This national revolt against French rule. was effectively and 
‘ruthlessly crushed. This was the so called ‘‘white Terror’ in 
which thousands of rebels were killed. Though the uprising 
had been crushed, the move oUt could not be destroyed and 
the struggle went on. 

During the next decade, Indo-China was comparatively 
peaceful because’ the French administration had became 
weak owing to her defeat at the hands of Germany. 
During the Second World War Indo-China was eventually 
“overrun and occupied by the Japanese. There was in fact no 
opposition to the Japanese occupation of Indo-China. The 
French officials collaborated with the Japanese and French 
Officials continued to administer the country. This state of 
-affairs continued till March 1945, when the Japanese detained 
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the French and declared Vietnam independent with the Emper- 
or of Ammam Bao Dai, as the new head of the state. Ho Chi 
Minh during this period of tension and turmoil organized the 
guerilla activity against the Japanese. These guerilla forces 
were commanded by Vo Ngyuen Gap who _ had studied guerilla 
tacties under Mao Tse-tung in China. These forces moved 
into the mountains of Tongking and were so successful that 
by the year 1945, they had occupied Hanoi and the areas that 
were latier on to become North Vietnam. 

After the defeat of Japan Ho Chi Minh tried to turn 
Vietnam into a Communist state. In March 1946 the Viet 
_ Minh and France made an agreement by which North Vietnam 
was to be a free state within an Indo-Chinese Federation. 
But unfortunately during the summer negotiations on the 
details of the Federation broke down. The New French 
Constitution drawn up in October 1946 included all overseas 
colonies in a French Union which dashed all hopes of real 
independence. Both sides seemed to be prepared for war. 

The Viet Minh, the army of the Communist Vietnam 
was led by:a brilliant strategist, Vo Nguyen Giap who correctly 
assessed the dilemma facing France. “The enemy will pass 
slowly from the offensive to the defensive. The blitzkrieg will 
transform itself into a war of long duration. ‘Thus, the enemy 
will be caught ina dilemma: he has to drag out the war in 
order to win it and does not possess, on the other hand, 
the psychological and political means to fight a long drawn-out 
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war. , 
Giap’s assessment of how the Vietnam was would be 


fought was absolutely on the mark. The French grossly 
underestimated the strength of will of the communists to fight — 
for Vietnamese independence. Unfortunately Bao Dai was not - 
a credible nationalist figure. | 
November 1946 witnessed the start of eight years of 
bitter and costly warfare. The Haiphong Incident of 20th 
November 1946, provided that spark. A French naval boat, 
having stopped a Chinese junk loaded with contraband, brought 
it to the port of Haiphong. Local Vietnamese forces opened 
fire as both ships anchored. The sound of gun-fire resulted 
in Viet Minh in the port to cross barricades erected by the 
French, thereby cutting of French units from each other. 
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About 23 French soldiers were killed followed by 6 more. 
The French Commanders in the area, General Valluy, decided 
to teach Viet Minh a lesson and issued an ultimatum to the 
Viet Minh to vacate the Chinese quarter of Haiphong in their 
possession. The French moved in and fighting broke out. 
The French ship Suffren having seen the fighting opened fire 
on the city. Over 6000 Vietnamese were killed by gunfire, 
street fighting or were trampled to death in the panic that 
had gripped the city. On 19th December a rumour spread that 
a revolt was brewing in Hanoi. That very day the electric 
power plant was blown up and Viet Minh soldiers killed or 
abducted nearly 600 French civilians in the northern capital. 
Within hours the French garrisons in the country were under 
attack. The Vietnam war had begun. 

The Viet Minh, which began this al! out war were 
greatly provoked by French arrogance and were hopeful of a 
quick victory. All major cities in the country came under 
Communist fire. As guerrilla warfare was intensified, the 
French maintained their control over the cities and the chief 
railways and ports while the Viet Minh began to tighten their 
net in the northern country side. In 1949, in order to placate 
the populace, the French declared Vietnam (with Bao Dai 
again Head of State), Laos, and Cambodia independent within 
the French Union. France retained control of foreign affairs 
and defence. But the move came too late. During 1950 
Indo-China became involved inthe cold war. This was be- 
cause China, Russia, and the East European countries re- 
cognised the Viet Minh government while the Western 
powers recognised the government headed by Bao Dai. Already 
the French who had entered the struggle rather overconfidently 
had been defeated by Giap and the whole area of northern 
Tonkin from the coast to the Laotian border as well as the 
territory adjoining China except for the major cities was 
under Communist control. The French army despondent, 
having been beaten in battle by an ill trained and poorly 
equipped guerilla force. The soldiers blamed the politicians 
in Paris and the politicians blamed the soldiers. To put an 
end to this bickering General De Lattre was appointed as New 
High Commissioner and Commander in Chief of Indo China. 
De Lattre was a born leader of men and _ his arrival in Decem- 
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ber 1950 in Saigon boosted the sagging French morale. 

Giap on account of his success and reinforcements of 
arms received from communist China attacked the Red River 
Delta, the heart land of the territory still in French possession 
in Tonkih. The Frencn repelled the Communist attack in early 
1951. The French victory was entirely due to De Lattre whose 
authority was unquestioned and his resolve and determination 


of iron. 
Giap defeated in the Delta started consolidating the 


Viet Minh hold over the North West, especially the area close 
to the Laotian border. By 1952 the Viet Minh were again 
becoming victorious. The man who could have checked the 
Viet Minh success was De Lattre but he was very ill and had 
to return to France where he died of cancer in January 1952. 
If ahy one could have won the war for France it was he. But 
he was dead and this was the signal for the Viet Minh to 
launch their offensive once more. Henri Navarre who succee- 
ded De Lattre submitted a report that the French were tied 
down in hopelessly defensive positions. In order to block a> 
Viet Minh incursion into Laos, Navarre captured Dien Bien 
Phu, a forward base near the Laotian frontier. This he did 
with a view to maintaining the morale of his troops and to 
show to Paris and Washington that the French forces were 
capable of winning the war. One has to bear in mind that 
since 1950 about 500 million dollars of U.S. aid annually was 
being provided to France to fight the Vietnam war. 


Dien Bien Phu 


The gamble to hold Dien Bien Phu was the undoing of 
France in Vietnam. It was of little strategic importance. Giap — 
the Viet Minh Commander realized that if he could wina vic- 
‘tory in the region, the French would be completely demoralised. 
In the second week of March 1954, Giap began his attack on 
Dien Bien Phu. The first phase began on 13th March and the 
three outlying posts were soon lost at a great cost in lives to 
the Communists. The Viet Minh now concentrated on shoot- 
ing French planes bringing supplies for the soldiers. Guiap 
surrounded the French position and while the French longed 
for more ammunition, the Viet Minh brought up more of their 
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-obvious motive of lulling the French into a false sense of 
security. On 30th Macrh the massive communist assault began. 
By mid April 50,000 Viet Minh soldiers were in position and 
against all French calculations and to their ulter surprise more 
and more artillery was brought in through mountains. The 
16,000 French elite troops were hopelessly trapped. The French 
-asked for further American aid which did not come. Giap 
began his final attack on 1st May at all points of the peri- 
meter and the communists continued to advance regardless of 
casualties. Navarre realized his mistake but it was too 
late. On7 May at about noon the Viet Minh 308th Division 
broke through the French defences forcing them to surrender. 
‘The news of the fall of Dien Bien Phu reached Geneva where 
the International conference to discuss the future of Indo 
China and Korea had just begun. The French occupation of 
Indo China after almost a hundred years of interrupted occupa- 
tion was coming to anend. The writing was on the wall. 

At Geneva the French had to accept the inevitable and 
they gegan to make plans for withdrawal from Indo-China. 
~The Geneva conference ordered a cease fire. The conference 
declared Viet Nam an independent state temporarily divided 
near the 17th Parallel, the Viet Minh were to control the 
- North and Bao Dai’s government the South. Within two 

‘years general electrons were to be held throughout Vietnam. 
Cambodia and Laos were to be independent. Ann [ternational 
‘Commission comprising of Poland, Canada and India was to 
supervise the implementation of these decision. 

The intention that Vietnam should form one country was 
“not realized by 1956. The latter story of the bitter and heroic 
‘struggle in Vietnam is too well known. 


Egypt 


; Egyptian nationalism kept in check by Lord Kitchner 
‘and the existence of a large British Army erupted again after 
‘the First World War was over. The Wafd Party was well 
“organised and dominated the political scene with its leader 
-Laghlul Pasha. In 1919 Zaghlul desired to present his case 
for Egyptian independence at the Paris Peace Conference and 
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hence fomented strikes and caused disturbances. He did 
succeed in attending the Conference but did not achieve any-. 
thing. Early in 1920, despatched the Milner Commission to 
Egypt to consider the possibility of a new form of government. 
It recommended the creation of an independent Egypt ruled by 
a Constitutional monarchy and Parliament but this indepen- 
dence was limited by an alliance with Great Britain and the right 
of the British to maintain forces in Egypt to defend the Suez 
Canal. Negotiations however broke down in 1921 over Egyp- 
tian insistence that the British army should be confined to the. 
Canal Zone. 

The British Government made a unilateral declaration. 
on February 28, 1922 that in future they would recognise- 
Egypt as an “‘independen: sovereign state’ but four important 
subjects were reserved for further consideration Viz. 

(i) Security of the communications of the British Empire. 

in Egypt ; 7 
(ii) Defence of Egypt against foreign aggression ; 
f (iii) Protection of the interests of foreigners and minori-. 
00 ties in Egypt ; , 
(iv) Future of Sudan. 

This unilateral declaration which ended the Protectorate. 
was not accepted by Egypt and yet a new constitution totally 
reactionary in character was imposed on *“Independent’” 
Egypt together with King Fuad who was vested with unbridled 
powers. He did what pleased him, dismissed Parliament at 
his sweet will and ruled like a dictator, always dependent on 
British force of arms which never let him down. 

The British still had the right to defend the Suez Canal 
and Egypt, to protect foreign residents and to rule Sudan. 

In Egypt the British government controlled finance, justice- 
and the Department of Interior, in a nutshell everything of 
importance. The Egyptians demanded that the English should 
give up their control. 

Elections to Parliament under the new constitution were- 
held in 1923 and Zaghlul Pasha and his party, now known as. 
the Walfd Party won 177 out of 214 seats. Zaghlul Pasha made- 
a determined effort to come to terms with the British and for 
the purpose even visited London. Negotiations however 
broke down on account of lack of agreement on several ‘ques~ 
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‘tions including that of the future of Sudan. In fact the 
‘Sudanese people who showed their attachment to the Egyptian 
‘people, suffered immensely at the hands of the British for 
doing so. | 
The British Government always used to unquestioned 
obedience, felt upset at the obstinacy of Zaghlul and his col- 
legues and waited for an opportunity to teach a lesson to the 
Wafd Party and the Egyptian Parliament. As luck would have 
it opportunity was provided by the murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
“Governor General of Sudan on November 19, 1924. The Wafd 
Party feared an attack and as expected within three days of 
this incident Lord Allenby, presented an ultimatum to the 
-Egyptian Government and demanded among other things : 
(1) Anapology and punishment of the criminals res- 
ponsible for the crime ; 
(2) Prohibition of demonstrations and payment of an 
indemnity of £ 500,000 ; and | 
(3) Withdrawal of all Egyptian troops from Sudan with- 
in twenty four hours. 
What was most disturbing is the fact that the Egyptian 
‘government was held responsible for the murder of Sir Lee 
‘Stack especially when both the Police Chief at Carno and the 
Director of Public Safety were both Englishmen. It is these 
officials who ought to have been questioned but true to the real 
character of Imperialists the axe fell on the poor Government 
-and its people. Zaghlul Pasha left with no choice acceded to 
‘most of the demands including the payment of £500,000 within 
“twenty-four hours except withdrawal of Egyptian forces from 
‘Sudan. Having done this, Zaghlul Pasha tendered his resig- 
nation as a mark of protest against the high handedness of the 
English Government. In November, 1924 the King who was 
hand in glove with the British Government dissolved Parlia- 
ment. Asa consequence, Sudan officially became a British 
‘colony. The Egyptian troops in Sudan revolted but they were 
‘cruelly suppressed. Anappeal was made to the League of 
Nations agains what the Egyptian Parliament put it as “‘the 
‘exploitation of a tragic incident for Imperialist purposes’’, 
‘but the League turned a deaf ear. Britain had made capita! 
vout of the murder of Sir Lee Stack. 
This heralded a period of continuous struggle between the 
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Wafd party on one side and the King and the British Govern-- 
ment on the other. Till the new Parliament assembled in 

March 1925, King Fuad ruled like an autocrat. When the 

Parliament assembled it elected Zaghlul Pasha as the President 

of the Chamber of Deputies, something which neither the 

British Government nor King Fuad were willing to accept and 

so the Parliament was dissolved. It had lasted for just. one. 
day. In November 1925, members of the Egyptian Parliament 

met in defiance of the ban imposed by Government. King 

Fuad made a desperate attempt to change the constitution to 

keep Zaghlul Pasha and his Wafd Party out of office but this 

met with a hue and cry. Having failed in his attempt to keep 

the Zaghlulists out, King Fuad gave in and permitted elections 

under the old system. As expected Zaghlu] Pasha and his 

party emerged triumphant victors, having captured 200 out of 
14 seats. This wasan example of Zaghlul’s hold over his 

people. However, inspite of his majority, Zaghlul was not 

allowed to become Prime Minister because of the opposition of” 
the British Government and another person was appointed. 

Zaghlul Pasha breathed his last on August 23rd, 1927. Thus 

passed away one of Egypts dedicated and devoted leader who 

had given everything to the cause of Egyptian independence. 

After his death, Nahas Pasha became the leader of the Wafd 

party and in March 1928, the Prime Minister. In order to 

undermine his position and lower his prestige in the eyes of the. 
public, Nahas Pasha, was accused of corruption, on the basis 

ofa letter. Inspite of the utmost efforts of the British Govern- 

ment and the King the case against Nahas Pasha failed and the 

charges levelled against him were held to be false. The Govern- 

ment banned the publication of this historic judgement—His-. . 
toric of course in the eyes of the Egyptian people because the 
unscrupulous imperialists had falied. 

King Fuad had, however utilized this opportunity to 
suspend Parliament, abolished the freedom of the .Press and 
other civil liberties and clamped dictatorship upon the Egyp-. 
tian people. All this King Fuad had been able to do with 
the strong backing of Lord Lloyd the British Commissioner in 
Egypt. | 
The year 1928, a year of trial and tribulation for the 
people of Egypt came to an end with the recall of Lord Lloyd. 
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Having lost the invaluable support of Lloyd, King Fuad agreed 
to have fresh elections to Parliament. As expected the Wafd 
party romped home an easy winner, capturing almost all the 
seats. . 

The Labour Government which had come to power in 
England relented and negotiations began again with Egypt. 
Nahas Pasha made atrip to London. The Labour Govern- 
ment conceded Nahas Pasha’s view point on the first three 
reservations made in the declaration in 1922 but on the ques- 
tion of Sudan, the British Government refused to relent and the 
talks broke down. These negotiations had revealed far more 
understanding of each other’s view point. It was a personal 
success for Nahas Pasha and his Wafd party but not appre- 
ciated by the British and Europeans together with the finan- 
ciers. Soon after in June 1930 there was a conflict between 
King and Parliament and Nahas Pasha resigned. 

The opportunity that King Fuad was looking for pre- 
sented itself and he imposed a dictatorship and dissolved Par- 
liament. This was the third dictatorship of his reign. In the 
same year 1930, King Fuad issued a decree giving the country 
a new constitution which curtailed the powers of Parliament 
and increased his own. 

This is thus the story of the so-called independence Of 
_ Egypt unilaterally announced by the British Government in 
February, 1922. These years from 1922-1930 provide a deep 
insight to the subtle functioning of modern Imperialism. 

From 1930 onwards Egypt was under a dictatorial govern- 
ment, in theory a sovereign government but in reality a colony 
of the British government. ; 

In 1935 Italy invaded Abyssinia and the apparent change 
in the situation and the prospect of a threat to Egypt resulted 
in Egypt and England coming to terms and a treaty was signed 
in 1936. The Palace continued to hate the Wafd party and 
British imperialism continued to be active behind the scenes. 
Under the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty the British were 
permitted to keep troops in the Canal Zone only—Egyptians 
were to be admitted to Sudan on the same terms as the British 
and Egypt was made responsible for the protection of mino- 
rities in Egypt. This treaty which lasted for twenty years 
was welcomed in both countries and was a decisive step 
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towards Egypt’s genuine independence. 

Four factors dominated the Egyptian scene from the end 
of the Second World War to 1952. Firstly an extreme and 
militant erupted into open violent activities. Negotiations 
with the British over the Sudan and the presence of British 
troops in the Canal Zone failed and finally led to the cancel- 
lation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. Secondly, there 
was an increasing opposition to the King and the wealthy land- 
lords. The pleasure loving King Farouk (1936-52) was most 
unpopular. 

Thirdly, there was a desire for social reforms. 

Lastly, the failure of the Arabs in the Palestine War had 
a profound effect on Egypt. The radicals now began to feel 
that there was need for the government to be overthrown. 
Eventually at mid-night on 22nd July, 1952 a group of middle 
ranking army officers led by Colonel Nasser along with the 
respectable and popular General Neguib went into action. 
Army units occupied key positions in Cairo. A revolution had 
taken place and the people were informed about the same by 
means of a broadcast. Three days later King Farouk to the 
accompaniment ofa 21 gun salute sailed from Alexandria 
into exile. ; | 

The army leaders consolidated the Revolution, the mon- 
archy was retained for one year during which Farouk’s young 
onreigned and then the Republic was proclaimed. | 


China 


At America’s insistence came into being the policy known 
as the ““Open Door’’. This meant that equal facilities were 
given to all foreign powers for trade in China. 

This continuous aggression had frightened China and it 
was imperative that they should reorganise themselves to fight 
the Imperialists. Disappointed with the Emperor’s attitude 
the Chinese people turned to the Dawager Empress Tz’u Hsi 
who was looked upon as a saviour. In fact she had been clever 
and unscrupulous power behind the throne in 1861, a forceful 
woman who dominated a decadent court, had arrested the fall | 
of the dynasty at the expense of paralysing virtually dethroned 
and actually imprisoned, the Emperor Kuang Heu for his part 
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for the sudden flood of reforms known as the Hundred Days of 
reform in 1898. The Empress Dawager by the force of her 
personality and the support of the conservatives held China 
stiff and rigid in the old hierarchic pattern. The last chance 
the monarchy had of leading a reforming government. 

The fortunes of the Manchu dynasty were already ata 
low ebb when the situation was aggravated by two successive 
harvest failures and the Yellow River flooded large areas. 
This situation was exploited by a seciety called the Boxers. 
The Boxers was a patriotic reaction to foreign domination and 
exploitation of China. In the summer of 1900 the Boxers 
attacked Churches, murdered missionaries and destroyed 
foreign shops. The situation became so grave that the Euro- 
pean nations, England, France, Russia, Germany and even 
USA sent an Allied Expeditionary force to suppress the 
rebellion. The force seized Peking and the Dowager Empress 
and the court fled westwards. Order was restored and the 
Boxer rebellion was ruthlessly crushed and the allied armies 
marched through China leaving a trail of death and suicide 
and burning villages. An English war correspondent wrote 
about the cruelties perpetrated inthis manner: ‘There are 
things that I must not write, and may not be printed in Eng- 
land which would seem to show that this western civilization 
_-of ours is merely a veneer Over savagery. The actual truth has 
never been written about any war and this will be no ex- 
‘ception.”’ 

The armies on reaching Peking took position in the 
biggest looting excursion since the days of Pizzaro took place 
in the city. China signed the Peking Protocol (1901) and 
accepted humiliating terms such as the stationing of a foreign 
military force in Peking, destruction of ports, extortion of war 
indemnity and execution of the patriotic leaders of Boxer 
_ movement. 

The Manchu Dynasty had reached the point of no return. 
The mask of the corpse of the empire was fast decaying and 
when Empress died in 1908 the process of crumbling was 
accelerated and brought allto ruin. She is supposed to have 
said as she died: ‘“‘Never again let the affairs of an empire be 
managed by a woman.”’’. 


The revolution of 1911 began almost by accident.’ An 
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explosion in a house in Hankow in October 1911, led the. 
police to the finding of a collection of arms and a list of the 
conspirators. The finding of a collection of arms and a list. 
of the conspirators. The latter decided that an immediate. 
revolt was their only chance. Attempts were made to check 
the tide of revolution but it was too late. On February 12, 
1912 an Edict of Abdication was issued and thus disappeared 
the Manchu Dynasty. The Times, London gave the headline : 
**The Son of Heaven’’ has abdicated. The revolution marked. 
the end of 2,132 years of imperial rule in China. 

The Boxer movement though unsuccessful had inspired’ 
the growth of nationalism in China. The Chinese were for-- 
tunate that Dr. Sun Yat Sen appeared on the scene to guide 
the destinies of his nation. Sun Yat Sen was born near Canton 
in 1866 and had taken part in a rising against the Manchus 
in 1895 and Sun Yat Sen had to spend the next sixteen years 
in exile. In 1905 he founded in Tokyo a political party which 
in 1912 became the ‘““Kuomintong’’. One of the early supor-- 
ters was Chiang Kai Shek who wasthen undergoing military 
training in Japan. Sun Yat Sen had launched the revolution, 
intellectuals like Hu Shih and Chen Tuhisiu began the process 
of regeneration. Revolution and regeneration in the ultimate 
analysis converged in the Communist Party. an 

However, before new ideologies could take root in China 
the remnants of the old traditions that had persisted even 
after the revolution of 1911 had to be destroyed. In fact the 
revolution had not changed the basis of social order—the 
family system and the suppression of women and of course 
classical education. | 

Sun Yat Sen set up a democratic republican government. 
There was chaos and confusion because of the attitude of 
General Yuan who himself wanted to become emperor. In the 
interests of unity Sun Yat Sen resigned the presidency in Yuan’s 
favour and China seemed to be apparently united. This unity 
in China only lasted four years. Yuan failed in his efforts to 
become emperor and his career ended in 1916 when he died. 

After the death of Yuan till 1928 (that is from 1916-- 
1928) there was complete anarchy prevailing in China. The 
western areas of Mengolia, Sinkiang and Tibet declared their- 
independence while the rest of China was controlled by a 
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number of warlods who were engaged in internecine warfare to. 
maintain their authority and position. This led to chaos and 
suffering in the countryside. In the south, the Republican 
Party under Sun Yet Sen established themselves in Canton, 
disowned the Peking government and claimed to be the only 
legitimate government of China. Unfortunately Sun Yat Sen’s 
government was equally dependent on the fickle powers of the 
warlords. The generals in the South like their counterparts in 
the North were mercenaries and supported or betrayed a 
government for money. 

Sad as it was the general balance in the countryside was 
upset. There was now no court to rebuke greedy officials. 
On the contrary there were hordes of soldiers, vagabonds in 
uniforms who went on pillaging, robbing and killing without 
punishment. The landlords in the villages who were solicitors 
for the welfare of the peasantry fled to the cities because of 
these disorders. The consequence was that little was heard of 
the distress of the countryside in the cities or abroad. Added 
to this, disastrous floods, famines, decline of inland trade,. 
dislocation of communications, contributed to the ruination 
of the old order of society. The rule of the war-lords had 
annoyed both scholars and peasants, defied every moral 
restraint and destroyed any hope of improvement. These 
factors were the direct cause of the second phase of the Chinese 
revolution. One thing had become clear by 1920 that western 
democracy was not the solution and tacitly it was given up 
even by the revolutionaries. ; 

These warlords had carved and recarved the man of 
China for over a decade. Alliances, betrayals, intrigues were. 
the marked features in China after 1911. John K. Fairbank 
in his book East Asia, The Modern Transformation describes 
this period as a spiritual desert in which “‘the ancient confu-- 
sion, ethical sanction and the ceremonial forms of imperial 
rule had lost their potency, while modern beliefs and institu-- 
tions of popular government, either parties in competition or 
party dictatorship, had not yet become established. 
| During the period of confusion and chaos Sun Yat Sen 
directed all his energies to the maintenance of his outlawed 
party Kumintong. Meanwhile in the North China Marxist 
ideas began to develop-and take shape. especially among the. 
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students. One of the well springs of Chinese communism was 
the May Four Movement of 1919. The student led demonstra- 
tions and the general strike in Shanghai convinced the majority 
of the Chinese intellectuals that alliance with the masses was 
the only way to revolution and regeneration. 

The feeling of unrest and disappointment with the western 
countries in the days immediately prior to May 4 was later 
described in the following words by a Peking University 


graduate : 
“When the news of the Paris Peace Conference finally 


reached us we were greatly shocked. We at once awoke to the 
fact that foreign nations were still selfish and militaristic 
and they were all great liars. To remember that night of 
May second very few of us slept. A group of my friends and 
I taiked almost the whole night. Wecame to the conclusion 
that a greater world war would be coming sooner or later, and 
that this great war would be fought in the East. We had 
nothing to do with our government, that we knew very well, 
and at the same time we could no longer depend upon the 
principles of any so called great leaders like Woodrow Wilson, 
for example. Looking at our people and at the pitiful ignorant 
masses, we could not help but feel that we must struggle’’. 

In fact even before the demonstration of May fourth 
Ching Mon-lin said, ‘“‘some of the leaders in the new educa- 
tional movement who had been observing the spirit of unrest 
among the students predicted that something was going to 
happen.’’ The demonstration was in fact a protest against the 
traitors in the government and the resolutions of the Great 
powers at Paris. Paul S. Reinsch, the American Minister to 
China truly asserted that the Chinese were intensely disappoint- 
ed and disillusioned at the decisions of the Paris Peace con- 
ference which meant the blasting of their hopes and the 
destruction of their confidence in the equity of nations. 

The second source of Chinese Communism was the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. Before this year even the word 
Marxism was largely unknown. By 1919 Marxist group came 
into existence and within a decade Marxism had become the 
main stream of thought amongst both the communist and the 
non-communist intellectual circles. | 

In 1921 the Communist Party of China was formed at a 
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girls school in Shanghai and Mao Tse-tung was one of the 
official delegates at its first party meeting. 

After these events, even Sun-Yat Sen who had received 
little support from the west concluded that even the Kuomin-. 
tong ought to be reorganised on the lines of a Communist 
Party. Accordingly Chiang-Kai-Shek was sent to Russia to 
take a study of their government and party organisation and 
in 1923 the Russians sent Michael Borodin to China. Borodin’s | 
aim was to convert the Kuomintong into a centrally controlled 
mass party and to create arevolutionary army. A military 
academy was established near Canton with Chiang-Kai-Shek 
as the Director and the Communist Chou-En-Lai in charge of » 
political activities. The Kuomintong under Russian influence 
formed an alliance with the Communist Partyin 1923 and 
communists as the individuals were permitted to join the. 
Kuomintong. 

The alliance of the Kuomintong and the communists was 
an uneasy one because even though the Kuomintong was. 
organised on Communist lines yet it did not adopt communist 
policies. In 1924 Sun Yat-Sen enunciated the policy of the 
Kuomintong which came to be known as the “‘Three Principles 
of the People’’. Firstly, nationalism—the Chinese people. 
must unite and develop a spirit of nationhood in order to 
_ withstand foreign oppression ; secondly democracy—the ultim- . 
ate aim was to be parliamentary democracy but, since the idea 
of democracy was.foreign to the Chinese, a period of dictator-. 
ship under the Kuomintong was necessary first so that the people 
could be taught how to rule themselves ; and _ thirdly for. 
people’s livelihood moderate land reform was necessary with 
socialism as the ultimate object. 

In March 1925, Sun Yat Sen died. Of him it has been 
said—**As Confucious had become the sage of ancient China 
so did Sun Yat Sen inherit the role in the 20th century’”’ 

The successor of Sun Yat Sen was Chiang Kai Shek, 
who always suspicious of the communists removed all of them 
from important party posts and by the summer of 1926, 
Chiang felt strong enough to begin the conquest of China. 
Starting from Canton he moved north with an ever-increasing 
army, and Kiangsi Hunan was followed by a series of bloody 
and unsuccessful uprisings in a number of cities in Central and. 
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South China. Failure of the Canton commune, December 
1927, finally convinced even a stubborn, always correct com- 
intern that the first wave of Chinese Revolution had passed by 
and over the Communiss. The period between 1927 and 1931 
was characterised by frequent shifts. of party line and party 
leadership which always followed tactical failures in the 
‘Communist movement. It was during this period that Mao 
developed his famous four principles of guerilla warfare 
(1) when the enemy advances, we retreat (2) when the enemy 
halts and encamps, we trouble them, (3) when the enemy seeks 
to avoid a battle, we attack and (4) when the enemy retreats, 
we pursue. . 
Nevertheless the Communists learned several lessons in 
the years of formation, both from their failures and from their 
successes. Urged on by the new Stalinist line, they had hoped 
to control and even to capture the Kuomintong with its power- 
ful, indigenous, revolutionary heritage. Atno time did they 
control the military power of the Kuomintong. The Red Army 
ultimately filled the gap. | 
On the other hand in the formative years the Communist 
Party maintained intimate contact with Moscow and learned 
thoroughly Leninist concepts of party organisation. Marxism- 
Leninism had made vast inroads among the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia and the Communists had acquired wide and practical 
~experience in mass leadership. Marxism, Leninism Stalinism 
still had to be adjusted to the peculiar Chinese scene, Mao- 
Tse-Tung was eventually to fill the gap. By 1933, Mao-Tse- 
Tung was in full control of the Chinese Communism. 

The Chinese Soviet Republic set up nm 1931 was a pre- 
carious and shortlived organisation, and abandoned by the . 
‘Communists themselves, somewhat informally in 1937. This 
however represented a re markable comeback, resurrection from 


the previous failures. 
The nationalists finally embarked on their long campaign 


to suppress the Communists by force. Chiang Kai Shek had 
a million troops round the communists and early in 1934 he 
built a circle of fortified posts round their positions. With the 
situation becoming menacing Mao decided to break out and 
leave Human and in October 1934, the communist army of 
-about 100,000 set out on the epic Long March. In the face of 
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“superior armies, the communists were continuously on the 
move and continued westwards to the desolate regions on the 
borders of Tibet and then moved northwards. This march 
‘became legendary. The communists trekked more than 6,000 
miles through eleven provinces gathering new recruits. The 
‘communists were weary and face to face with destruction but 
were not altogether ready to give up. Of the 100,000 who set 
‘out only 20,000 finally arrived in Shensi late in 1935. The 
survivors were in a battered condition but temporarily out of 
‘the reach of the Kuomintong forces. They were jonined by 
other Communists and by 1937 Mao-Tse-Tung was the ruler of 
over ten million people. Sorets were set up in the villages of 
Shensi and Kansu. The base for the eventual communist con- 
quest of China had been established. 
Edgar Snow, an American journalist, in his book “‘Red 
‘Star over China’’ written in 1937 said of the Long March— 
Adventure, exploration, discovery, human courage and co- 
~wardice, ecstasy and triumph, suffering, sacrifice and loyalty 
-and then through it all, like a flame, this undermined ardour 
‘and undying hope and amazing revolutionary optimism of 
‘those thousands of youths who would not admit defeat either 
by man or God or death—all this and more are embodied in 
‘the history of an Odyssey unequalled in modern times— 
According to Tiboir Menok, Professor of Political Science at 
‘the University of Parish, there were three results of the Long 
March. First the communists became heroes throughout the 
country, second the communist party achieved a new internal 
‘cohesion and third contact with peasants and tribesmen in 
-different ports of China gave them a new insight into the minds 
of the people. Mende concludes “‘Thus with their moral 
‘stature grown but physically and numerically weakened the 
‘communists began to organise their new base’’. 
Kuomintong pressure against the communists ceased after 
‘the Sain incident (December 1936) in which Chiang Kai Shek 
was arrested by Hsueh-liang son of a Manchurian warlord. 
‘Chiang was forced to agree to a united front with the com- 
munists. When Chiang returned to Nanking, he publicly 
repudiated the Sain agreement. Neverthless the attacks on the 
‘communists gradually ceased and a stronger line was adopted 
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towards Japanese expansion. This gave the communists the 
breather they so desperately needed. The Japanese attack 
levered Kuomintong power off its base of prematurely modern 
coastal China and made it possible for the communists as pat- 
riotic anti-Japanese guerillas, to infiltrate large areas behind 
enemy lines. Mao-Tse-Tung truly asserted that the Sino- 
Japanese War gives the Chinese Communists an excellent 
opportunity to grow. 

The Chinese Communist Party in 1936 and 1937 showed 
itself to be the most adaptable Communist Party on earth. 
From 1937 to the proclamation of the Peoples republic in 1949, 
the Chinese Communists were severe and shrewed in their use 
of semantics. They let the Nationalists keep all the titles and 
the lables ; all they wanted was real power, power in terms of 
acres of farmland, companies and battalion of armed, able- 
bodied men, party organisation controlling entire communities. * 
In terms of administrative procedure the Communist Party took 
over governmental functions which Communists had previously 
attempted to carry out with the administrative device of the ~ 
Chinese Soviet Republic. 

In Octobe 1937, the Communist Party resolved to further 
strengthen the United Front by eliminating rivals and extend- 
ing regional activities in order to win for the Communist Party 
a status equal to and competitive with that of the Kuomintong. 
Mao-Tse-Tung declared that our policy is to devote 70 per 
cent of our effort to our own expansion, 20 per cent to fighting 
the Japanese. This policy is to be carried out in three stages : 
During the first stage we are to compromise with the Kuomin- 
tong in order to ensure our existence and growth. During the 
Second stage we are to achieve a parity in strength with the 
Kuomintong. During the third stage we are to penetrate deep 
into parts of Central China to establish bases for attack on the 
Kuomintong. : . 

The Kuomintong and the Communists came into clash 
with each other rather frequently. In 1940 when two divisions 
of the Communist Army were engaged in fighting against the 
Japanese south of the yellow River. Chiang apprehensive that 
the Communists were eventually aiming at controlling the 
Port of Shanghai ordered the communist forces to cross the 
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Yangtze Kiang river. This he had done in order to foil the 
designs of the Communists. As expected, the Chinese Com- 
munist forces refused to comply with the orders on the ground 
that, “their withdrawal would cause a vacuum in occupied 
territory and that their crossing the Yangtze, heavily guarded 
by the Japanese artillery was dangerous and risky’. This 
defiance led to military measures being initiated against the 
Communist army by the Kuomintong forces in January 1941 
in the Anhwei region. This resulted in the death of Six 
thousand Communist soldiers. Mao-Tse-Tung legitimately 
accused Chiang Kai Shek of manouvering this tragic episode. 
Chiang hated the Communists bitterly and regarded the 
Japanese as a disease of the skin and the Communists as a 
disease of the heart. 

For a period of ten long years, th Communists had 
managed, governed and developed an area larger than the 
territory of a medium sized European State. They had 
governed this nation seized countryside without benefit of a 
central government. By 1940’s they had become as careful in 
avoiding the premature responsibilities of government as 
they had been reckless in their earlier years. Continuous 
struggle had made them realize that what really mattered in 
_ revolutionary struggle as ideological, political and economic 
control not just the apparatus of government. 

‘The Chinese Communists impressed the populace by their 
honesty, intrinsic devotion and sacrifice. Mao-Tse-Tung and 
Chou-en-Lai reorganised, the Communist Party. When in 
August 1945 Japan surrendered, China was freed from foreign 


rule. 
The tension between Kuomintong and the communists, 


which warring parties to negotiate. This policy tended to be 
partially successful in that Mao-Tse-Tung even flew to Chung- 
king to meet Chiang Kai Shek in September 1945. Tension 
had reached a high point by December 1945, when the 
Marshall Peace Mission arrived in China. Marshall made a 
brave effort to end the hostilities but the intransigence of both 
sides moved the dispute from the conference table to the battle 
field. Marshall’s terms were not acceptable to either party 
because each wanted nothing less than a complete victory. 

In the early months of 1946, although the Marshall 
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truce nominally held in China within the Great Wall, it had 
no effect on Manchuria. The Nationalist forces had occupied 
Jehol province (in Western Manchuria) in November 1945. 
This was an attempt to block communications between 


Manchuria and Yenan. In March 1946, the communists and 
the Nationalists forces fought each other at Mukden when the 


Russians left. In April the communists captured Changchun, 
the former capital of Manchurkiro, when the Russians departed 
and the communists quictly took over vast areas of Northern 
Manchuria vacated by the Russians as also the provinces of 
Heilungkiang and Kirin. In May the Nationalists succeeded 
in during out the communists from Changchun and Kirin. By 
June 1946 civil war had begun and started spreading in 
Mauchuria and at the same time the truce in China had broken 
down and general civil war which covered the whole of China 
began. 

Immediately after the break-down of truce full scale 
civil war began. The Nationalists tried to conquer Shantung 
provice and open communications between Nanking and Peking 
but failed to do so. The Communists commanded by General 
Chen Yi avoided major battles, abandoned deserted cities, 
continued to keep the communications cut and by such methods 
brought the Nationalist offensive to a grinding halt. Elsewhere 
the Nationalists did achieve impressive victories. They 
advanced north-west of Peking into Inner Mongolia and in 
March 1947 captured the war time communist capital of Yenan. 
This was made out to be a major victory and since the people 
had not heard about it, it was regarded as an impressive 
achievement. The truth was that it was not defended. The 
communists had shifted their administration and main forces to 
Honan and Shantung where they blocked the only railways 
from the Yongtze to Peking and Manchuria. The so called 
success was deceptive for the communists continued to muster 
forces and deliberately avoided a show down. 

From January to June 1947 the Nationalists were engaged 
in furious battles with the communists in Northern Manchuria 
around KIRIN. In May the Nationalists suffered a terrible 
defeat and in June 1947 thz communists captured the South 
Eastern port of Manchuria, the Liaotung Peninsula together 
with the cities of Antung and Liao-Yong. The Nationalists, it 
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is believed lost fifty per cent of their armed forces in the region 
by the end of 1947 the Nationalist armies had been bottled 
up in major cities inManchuria, they did not have control 
on the country side which had slipped out of their hands into 
those of the communists. During this period also the com- 
munists succeeded in occupying the whole province of Shansi 
except its capital Taiyuan. In August 1947 the communists 
launched a counter offensive in central China which ran 
through the Tapieh Shan mountains which divide Honan 
from Hupeh, where they established a new base. They moved 
south east wards towards Nanking and succeeded in driving 
out the Nationalists from Shantung. The attempt on the part 
of the Nationalists to open land communications with North 
China had entirely failed. The Nationalists had thus lost 
territory which they had controlled in 1946 and their armies in 
Manchuria were being surrounded in the two important cities 
of Changchun and Mukden. Rail links with Peking were cut 
and the only communication was by air. Under the garb of 
spurious Nationalist victories in the North west the balance 
of war had tilted in favour of the communists. Inspite of 
heavy losses the Nationalist forces were twice as much of 
those of the communists at the end of 1947 and also had air 
superiority and control. There was nowa general belief that 
the war would end in a communist victory. 

Chiang Kai Shek’s American military advisers were 
becoming concerned at the rapidly deteriorating conditions. 
Chiang Kai Shek mistakenly hoped that if the situation be- 
came critical, America would come to his rescue but America 
was really in no mood to embark on another major war in 
Asia., The apparent control of the major cities by the Nation- 
alists and the fact that the journalists could not find access to 
communist lines blinded opinion about the harsh reality. 
Chiang still ruled in China but his position was undermined 
by corruption, infiltration and declining morale. Only a strong 
push was really needed to send the whole edifice tumbling. 

Lin Piao who was then the communist Commander-in- 
Chief in Manchursia began his offensive against the Nationalist 
strong holds in January 1948. Hecaptured Kirin and the 
important railway junction of Szupingkai. As a result the 
Nationalist forces were beseiged in the two main garrison 
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towns Changchun and Mukden. The only way of supplying 
them the essentials was by airlifting them and if they would 
not be relieved before the onset of winter they would be left 
with no alternative but to surrender. Chiang Kai Shek’s only 
hope was to land troops on the South-West Coast of Manc- 
huria at the small port of HULUTAO and with the assistance 
of the forces at MUKDEN to try to reopen the railway lines 
from that city to HULUTAO. Inthe snmmer Chiang built a 
huge force of 11 divisions at HULUTAO. Meanwhile the 
spring of 1948 saw the growing decline of the Nationalist 
position in Central China. In March the communist forces 
recaptured Yenan and pushed the Nationalists south-west 
wards but failed to move into SZECHUAN. In April they 
crosscd into Honan from their base in Shansi province and 
occupied LOYANG capital of HONAN and in May inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Nationalists at KAIFENG, capital 
of Eastern Honan. During this period the Communists 
shifted their main thrust Of action eastwards into Central 
China, where they hoped to come across and destroy the large 
Nationalist forces north of Nanking. On 24th September, 
they took the capital of Shantung, TSINAN by assault. This 
was really the first large city to be occupied by the communists 
who were now changing their strategy from guerrilla .warfare 
to battles between set formations. The fall of TSINAN was 
significant and was indicative of this change. In fact the 
communist leaders had rejected the Russian advice to carry on 


with guerrilla warfare and decided that the time had come to 


strike a decisive blow. 
As autumn advanced, the Nationalists still held 


MUKDEN and Changchun in Manchuria, Peking and Tientsin 
and the country connecting them in HOPEH and most of 
China South of the Lung Hai railway and HUAI river as also 
the western and north-western provinces. . In October LIN 
Piao attacked Chinchou in Manchuria, prevented the rein- 
forcements from reaching the forces and forced the garrison of 
100,000 men to surrender with all their equipment and am- 
munition. Chiang Kai Shek foresaw that unless an attempt 
to carve out a passage to Mukden was made, the fate of his 
400,000 strong forces was sealed. Chang chun had already — 
fallen on 20th October, and five Nationalist divisions with all 
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their equipment had surrendered to the communists. On 27th 
October and the next two days LIN Piao attacked the Nation- 
alists from the front, rear and flanks. In seventy two hours 
the Communists totally destroyed the entire Nationalist army 
in Mukden killing its Commander and forcing the city to 
surrender. The eleven divisions which had been sent to 
HULUTAO were withdrawn by sea. The Nationalists had 
lost 400,000 men mostly by way of prisoners of war and also 
the arsenal at Mukden which was undoubtedly the very best in 


China. . 
This was followed by the movement of the Communist 


forces South-wards. By the end of October they were near 
Tientsun and approaching Peking. To the South, it was 
obvious that the last strength of the Naitonalists would be 
arround LUNGHAI railway to defend the approach to Nanking 
and the Yangtze valley. The communist armies of the Central 
front were now concentrating in this region and Lin Piao’s big 
Manchurian army could move south-wards to reinforce them. 
Cut off Peking and Tientsun were left alone without any hope 
-of salvation. The battle of Huai Hai (short name for Lung Hai 
railway and Huai river) began in November on the grounds, 
which throughout the Chinese history had been the site of 
great decisive battles. The forces were almost equal 600,000 
men on each side. The task of defending their positions 
was very difficult, well nigh impossible and in this battle it 1s 
found that the Nationalists lost 600,000 soldiers, but out of 
which 327,000 were taken prisoners. It. was the end. Chiang 
gave up the Presidency and the Communist armies advanced 


to the banks of Yangtze Kiang. 
As early as November 1948 General David Bor had made 


‘the following report to the U.S. military department “I am con- 
vinced that the military situation has deteriorated to the point 
where only active participation of U.S. troops could affect a 
remedy—military material and economic aid in my opinion 
is less important to the salvation of China than other factors. 
No battle has been lost since my arrival due to the lack of 
-communication or equipment. The Nationalists debacle in 
_my opinion can all be attributed to the worlds’ worst leadership 
-and many other morale-destroying factors that can lead to a 
‘complete loss of will to fight. The complete ineptness of high 
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military leaders and the widespread corruption and dishonesty 
throughout the armed forces could, in some measure, have. 
been controlled and directed had the above authority and 
facilities been available. Chinese leaders lack the moral 
courage to issue and enforce unpopular decision.”’ 

For nearly four months in the late winter and spring of 
1949 there was a lull. The Nationalist Government under the 
provisional President Li Tsung-Jen tried to negotiate with the 
Chinese Communist leaders. Peking had been taken after a 
seige of six weeks and Tientsin had been captured in January. 
The negotiations broke down because of the opposition of the 
supporters of Ching Kai shek. The Communists crossed the 
Yangtze in force, took Nanking in April 1949, Shanghai in 
May and by the end of the year had occupied all the Southern 
and Western provinces where the local commanders supported 
them and offered no resistance. Canton was occupied in 
October and in December the last city in distant ZECHUAN 
surrendered. | 

On October 1, 1949, the announcement of “‘The Centra! 
Governing Council of the Peoples Government of Peking’’ was 
made by Mao-Tse-Tung to the deafening roar of thousands in 
Peking. From that date, the Communists set about the task 
of creating the rule of the people, not the proletariat, the end 
of exploitation not absolute equality. ; 

Olny mopping up operations were required to bring the 
whole of China under contro]. The commuisnts had risen 
from a guerrilla army to a vast, well equipped conventional 
army which had conquered one of the largest countries in the 
world. | 7 

Chassin who commanded the French Air Forces in Indo-- 
China from 1951 to 1953 in his book *“‘The Communist Con- 
quest of China’’ ascribes Mao’s victory to the triumph of an 
idea over military might and adds *“‘The profound lesson of the 
drama which was the Chinese civil war is this: Even now in 
this era of materialism and mechanisation, spirit is always 
predominant, and it is morale that wins battles. Superiority 
in manpower and material means little if men make no use of 
their weapons.’’ This in essence sums up the reasons for the 
communist success in China. 

Not only this, the success of the Commuhists was also. 
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‘due to other factors some of which were : 

1. The Japanese aggression was a blessing in disguise 
for the Chinese Communists. It not only kept the Kuomin- 
‘tong forces occupied but also resulted in the impoverishment 
of the Chiang government. Corruption was rampant among 
‘the Government officials who were engaged in self aggrandise- 
ment and they thus lost the sympathy of the people and stood 
‘discredited in their eyes. They thus failed to arouse the people 
‘to fight against the Communists. 

2. The Kuomintong relied heavily on the landed gentry 
-and the capitalists and ignored the peasants which formed the 
majority of the population. The Communists had this one 
asset—manpower. ‘“‘What is the most precious thing on 
Sarin 7 ost ISallanes.:, our people are poor and blank. But the 
most beautiful poem can be written on a blank sheet of paper,”’ 
thus wrote Mao. The common man was won over by promises 
of aggrarian reforms, by their systematic and sustained pro- 
‘paganda and above all by their honesty, intrinsic devotion, 
-austerity, simplicity and sacrifices. 

3. Sincerity of purpose and ever solicitous for the welfare - 
won them unstinted support and cooperation of the people 
during the civil war with the Kuomintong forces. Above ail, 
the Communist forces were a model of discipline and did not 
‘ever engage in looting the urban population and respected the 
‘womeh folk. In such conditions success of the Communists 
‘was inevitable and in fact it was a foregone conclusion. 

The Nationalists lost the war because they were badly 
led, followed wrong strategy, were corrupt. The Communists 
won because they had a disciplined and dedicated army, were 
accepted as liberators by the peasantry, concerned their strategy 
‘on sound principles and executed their operations with bril- 
liant tactics. They had no air cover or any Air Force at all, the 
Nationalist Superiority in equipment and weapons remained 
intact until the end as did their command of theair. It did 
not help them at all. Yet the Communists won because they 
‘were superbly disciplined and treated the population with 
‘scrupulous honesty and fairness whereas the Nationalist forces 
were all paid and encouraged to loot and plunder so as to live 


off the people. The Nationalists had fallen in the estimation of 
the people. 
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